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.-'       ^"r'T/:-  f'aUral  ('on.'.ttlldi'jn,  Staff  \ 


Zo:^rc'^_  .-:ly  ■:nii  s\atioual   i'mon! 


1 


plodctiii;; 


I     ,/  AJ-ouaacc  of  Kcanij.       '  | 

;  About  ;]l!tl}  y-'-li'S.  <^"">  '^'^  '^'*i 
i  HioU'iHi^iU  ..!:.)■  oi'iviiitor,  ihi-rc  u'^s' 
•  ftCi'n    a    foi:-h    v.f.cowi't.    yo>r;h  oT; 

/  '.vr.'i  j.\':k\vr.rs)  .  ifp    hir;  '.'. 
'  L!.'  "•.;  J, .  .o'.v:)  V/  fins  pincc. 

>n^;!iu^  nis  (kts:;  vrvS  of  chc  fihi'^t. 

;-,ro,'i-udaa  throu.f^'h  liio  .^k'cvc-  of  a 
co:Lt  \vL-;ch  aoarccly  rcnchrd  b-j- 
yorui  the  t'lbo\v'ir!  one  tlirccJon,  dv 
bri.nv  ibc  whilst,  in  rho  oiijf-r.  l]r 
v.'iu'C  fi  pair  ofpanlw  ihi'  bcUcr 
adap 


youih   iiri'.  in-     :icoui;iul.il(  .1     a  iV  w  I 

doll;in,  TC-olveil     Vo  y>)    ir.!o     !)iisi. 

ne;n  Cor  hiinsclf.     Scleclin-  r.  pnrl-! 

ner,    iic  >tri:ck    up    a    tr.i'.ii:    ini-  .-i, 

ijrociTy  i;,  ;.,-;■!).     In  ij,,.,     l,u,i,ussi 

tiO  with  h^  ,.uruur    continued     Cur' 

30-ne  lijr.i-,  ir.it  without  sacci-si,.     An  | 

oppo.sitior  ii.|;;ors',i<.p  ntlrncie.]  tlici 

cusi.im,   u!,i!c    li.-ihiliti,^.  v.ri-u  nc- f 

I  •;  cumulating    lo      this      fir.;;.         Ai' 

t  ,|  length  :i  coi;>t.-ihlu  f  n(.;i-c-a  ii.o  pre--  ' 

'  mises,  a;iJ  M'izi-d     uiuvr.  n!l  of    per- ^ 

eonsil  «-(reclrf  of  ihe  tlnri,  ii<  Wfll  as; 

thosi'ofiho  iiulividunis    o.iiposiai,' ;, 

it.       They  -.vcrc  solil  at  co;ul;iMc"rJ 

httk-  iimi.'r<'\fcu'.ion  to   She  lugh.^-.!  | 

^ryouth  novvtound  liiin-' 


1  ro  her  grjive,  ana  a'i  thn  oo!u    nioc.;!  ;. 
fc-.!'    upon  Cdr    coiTlv.jha    fincerr.'yf 
wished    liial  he  ioa  had   been     c:2-|. 
i;io:-ctJ  wiihii;  it.     Mclanchoij'camof 
npor.  !iim;  ho  was  chf-.Tigc-d  a'nd.vnd.f 
;  iiii  iVirtids  tSct^oied    Ktr^ing-e    con-; 
;-5uct  and  s  fii^'hjy  iinrrj3ginatioa. —  :■•■ 
;  Tiicy  r.laced    hi:n  under  g-an-fd    for  ^' 
i  fl:;ir    of  hij  co;r:mifIf;.^    suici;'!-;.-— ; 
•  Kcv,-     ■c'u'Cx.un-iii-.ncea    ohangixl     hi"' 
thoGght^,  snd  at  lenjj^h  he  pas^Vial- 
!y  for,^'Os  that  which  had  for  a  tiror.' : 

He  no'-vdcrr;r.n;ied  active  excroi.M",  '■  ■ 
thai  hoi' 


1  ^' 


rccupcrDif,'. 


1?  iTiiac  r.nQ 


T. 


O; 


mm  (- mpioymeai:    as  curovf 


vi'itho'.it  iiK'ni-^y  or  crpiiii.  Kver\' ^  ''*  ^'^'^  Dus'neis  he  coaiuiucci  .<i;r. 
eriiclc  vvh;  :h  lif  mvnoii  i;i  [|,,. '  some  mor/.hs.  At  ibis  time  a  Jocsl' 
Wv^rhi  had  lj,Ti)ftoiiJ,<>av>j  thc•clotlJt-^,'■  i>''-'J'^^Cfti  qufi^Cior.  agitnted    ihe  por-r 

iion  of  th;:  couritv  in  -v.-hich  he  resid-  _ 


VU'ii 


io: 


.iiiLvn  ol  n)U-:'!i 


'■if 


U'Hini,  ;Uia   \vi;ic!! 


L'fc  cxooiit-i.! 


pair  i>i  f-ocas  v.-h'.ca,  alirion'^t;   Jri«-y 
}>.!\d    iosifl:  hr-i'f:    i.T  U30,  had    never; 
(•ecriwii  thL'  t-Itentions  of  aii\'  kiaei. 
v/.t^hcrvvotiK  u.       il'.;:    i-ii'gi-'     '(Jf^i?, 
foot  pr^rtiaiiy    i-nvcicpeii  in  n    wizll' 
wnrri    pj.ir  of  shoes,    j)t*«>riOP.tei]    ni 
tirj,7ijhir   contrast    with     his     vtv  ^ 
emnl!  head  surmounted  by    n  bvt'J-  ■ 
bkin    cap.     Thua  ch'id    tliis    yoathi 
roftched   the  iouTi  of    A'l^v,-  SAh'ffi,, 
^iUi.'t'icd  iwc  n->\U:'j  from  llrij  niace-; 
Without     ir:oi,t-y    or    friends,      ht"  { 
neccasarilj'  Letook  hirnsr.if  to  jnanu-  ' 
al  hibor  that  ha  ir.ight.    earn  u.  live' ' 
]:hooi!.      ilis  rnigauiity,  and  g'-fiia!  ' 
tt'iiiper  i-oo!i  g'.-.incii  iiirn    rri'.\iulj. —  ; 
Ili:;   honc'-t    fr.inktR'PSi  niui    native i< 
hhrcv.diJcs.-i    i-econiincnded  bin;     to|   ] 
the  only  nterca-'int  of  tiic  jvlncc,  the  j   1 
fatlier  of  tlie  ;■.  ritcr,  who  gave     hi.Ti  ;    | 
employment  ;■.;;■  a  clerk  and    »)ook-  j    j 
keeper  in    liis    dry    gooiis  ilore. —  j   | 
.Soon  tht!  IJiack    ilawk  wt-r    hroke  !    I 
out;  and  this  youth,  full  oi'    adven-'    ', 
ture  ftsid  f ntlaisiasii),  left  iuy  vsitua-l' 
tion  10  eniis:  as  a  soldier.  -  Tiiis  he 
did.hiittiie  \.'rtr  wa?  over  hi-forc  he  ^    ; 


w!i;o;i  he  wore;  aad  \u-  umm    *till  in 
I  debt! 

I  A-'iin  n^■cc.s^ily  fjrccd  liim  :■> 
j  t'^'-'^u^i^iU  lAbor.  Thib  h,^  very  1,11;^!, 
I  dt^likud  lo  perfon.n,  hut  hii  !ioa-st 
j  pridi-  woiild  nol^ftllow  h'un  to  t-dt 
i  ihe  brcii:i  which  he  h.vi  not  y-.^r.-i.-d. 
j    iif.'v.  it  i.  ..tatcJ,  lio  <-:n;l-,vi      h:-. 

I  i  :tcih'ctuai  i'a-ul;;*;^  ];i  va'.iui  ■  \ 
1  dissortioa  ayaia.-,l.  ih-  d',:!r.:jc  " 
I  the  divinity  of  lh<;  irripcuTCY  f  ;: 
I  ihis  lie  soon  rpp/>au-d,  an.J  -:..T;.ic^r5 . 
\  od  his  pr>!,K:tion  to  tii."  iiarnci;.  '\\.- 
:;  i:.'d  d.-M-„.-.i  i:  for  publication,  U-.'. 
\  ''^»;^"ior  ineud.,  pointinj.;  him    x,. 


\\k\\.  a  dlvi'don  of  tiiC  courily  wasi 
!|  anxicjiiily  desired  i)j  both  politica;; 
parties  fib  jUt  A'cvv  Salem;  bat  v\'Cih: 
.'  fiiiteriy  opposed  by  !h«  people  of  r.n- 
i';oiher  portion  of^ihc  courity.  icvTRi' 
jho  be  fstcd  in  l!ie  h'i^i-latnrv^  thvr 
J!ne;;t    u-intfr.     Tl^c-'^e  who     wished' 


ac 


^UJSic;;  01     the  coanty, 


( j^  lookirig  aroun( 
. ! ;  more  .stiiraliO 
of  their  iatere.= 
Hi,  was  nnndn 


;,  cairid  fiiid  nu  on-' 
for  P.  represenlriU'.  0 
:3  thar^  this  youth. — 
lied  ai  their   cnndid- 


:;cc  ivutjouc 


10 


'an;,'<i  in   hi-.  )nteniior4 


'i' 


fit       6 

■  ;ir,'J    per  |' 


vcyor'ji  Cvr 
lo  inrn. 
i>urv<-v('d 


ate,  anu 

party  Doi:;!cs.  i 

\iiiO  .'!ov.- would  the  rer^dcr    sup- l 
jiosa  iiithis    av.-kward    yculh — th' 
dry  g:oodfl    clerk — this  r'oidii-r 
Iteeper  of    a  slsllion — thir.    rrocery 


thii 


A'>.  the  con-t,ibIe'u-  ^ah-,  :,  i-- 

'^"I'«^an(i  (;,vcn  .lb«-.i;„hant-thisday  laborer,  inHdel  wri: 
."-new  Uiv.-r.  u'.M  to  t.r.'ie.-,  surveyor,  love-sick  swain,  ho- 
rn,i'-*^       ffuri      K,..  U   i„,     -„  „      :  T, 

>  o   ,  ,  '^•'    ■^'"  i-;  urovcr  a;-a  ic 

I   ^>ul(■.•n^  nail  ! 


two 

(<•  u'.is  fin 

P' 


e  IS  r.one 
.■'. ru  \:i\>:  L,!.vi;o;.v,  the 
tlie  United  St.-\*e.s  and 


slntor.' 
'  '•■  'i"ll  other    than 
tt..^urv.y.n,;.      /h.  p;...,.     t..vv..|:  President  of 

ori.ier.bur^..    ,h.Mir»i    ,u.d    i^.M^Commanderda-Chief  of  the  largest ;  ■ 
town  in  which    he     i-v.-.-     ,,r„,i,      iii  s,-   ^      ■  u  ° 

,,  .        .  '     i"^"-*:!!':'^'.  :  ariny  whic.'i    r.is  ever  bec.T.  assem- '• 

iijis  .-^cieatiao  profi-»'.jori 

lie     now  b.-(vun«' 


'■  •^;.';vi  made  h::-' /lequairi 
;  w: ., ijalighi.id  -iith  ii-recipicc'tiiirtf! 
;'  '(';.;>  !o  hi.Ti  ',va.sper.''ccf.    Jj.-ippineiJ.s; 
j  -in.j  with  no(*!'..sy  nnxiucy  hi;  aw.iit 
■  i:ti    ti.^  arriv.il  ofUic  dr.v  when  thu 


reached    ll-.e. 'iLdd  of  action,    do  he  ■ 
rtturncd  liOine  iig.ui.T. 

Buyiijj,  ft  secor.d  liund  .«;irv>iycT's; 
'■'•inipa^';,  iu;  aiinouncei;  thai  he:  | 
woiilii '-do  .survcyin;^'."  Jnafrihc; 
pupiiajre  of  a  present  citiz.jn  of  tliei 
cDuniy,  he  studied  tho  elements    of' 

Knghsh  y;ra:nra:ir,  and  occasionally  !  twj.in  •^huuiii  be  m.^xiie  orso  Jh/.sh.--- 
"rcad  law."  A.- n  regnhir  incaiis),  ihu  ta.it  di.y  w;,^-  aoor.-.cd  n-vrr  to 
of  support  during'  this  tiaif,  lie  if  urrivi-.  l)>\fiytc:  c:\mi;  t-p^.i  thi;; 
"stood"  a  .lallion  for  a  farincrH  lovvi_s  be.iijty,  snd  she  tie;, fn<.'d  nr.d 
-)ivij^^-«ew..U)  ^\v  yjjien),  iu)_d  isj  di.'d.  Tin- youth  li.id  \.'r,'ippcit  hi;- 
s<\id  to  liav*.  .■\ttendcd  to' tho  busi-j  iu'ari  wiljv  ,-,;■.■  \s,  and  thi>-  wcs  niprr 
iie-s  prr:;y  we'd.  f.-"— -"       '■ -.  , ,.™-, ,,.,.. , 


'ruci!<:.',;  r  ariny 

I;!  bled  in  modern  times.     Enj^aged  in  j 

M)   ac.or-  i:\-nl\  the  great  work  of  preserving  k  di'^-j 

new  .ccu,.-]]r  eh^ae-cl  lo    mi:cil\u^^\eSUr.\on,  the  eyes  ofnJi  rnan-  ' 

-a  is,-;v.  u-hfi,  to  t,i?ti'  k,^^rrj.-,iW  kind  are'now  tar^t^:I  fow:. rd  him—  ■ 

"~      ~      '^s  tlie  most  con5pic;,jus,    and  the  man 

•  ^  "  ]     "■';;!  hftving  the    greatest    re.spou.sib;Utv  : 

■■■''.-■' ;|  renting,  upon  l-Ani,  of  nny  :nhii  11. nv  ' 

'■:  .^n;  f"|;^  livint:  i.:  the  v.-., rid.  i^3:3  ^md  IStl-J 


!<!, 


t;ST^iS5n.XfflBWi3nacaosj»i« 


{i:>- 


,;;    {;»■•  ji!^  what  .^  contr.-istl ' 

i,r<:id^       What  an  example  of  ..a.Litio,.  i.; 
:  ,>  for  ihv=-  y;ia;'ns  of  l!ie  land  who  uuvv  ■ 
;;-j  toii  iv.    la.;  a-io.icst    wallts  of  lanob- 
':;^  servc'd     secluded     life;       i;    should 
:|  uroasc    theas  ail  to  a   hi^har  appre- 
j  elation  o."  ii.eir    i:np:.rt:i::ee     in  the 
,  'I  i.;reat  drama  oi' the    v.-orivi.      Ainbi-' 
'j  tion     sliould     .wvaken     tlv-n-; — thev 
J  should  leara  tn    labor    iii  patience. 
'jdo  right  lo  ail  mankind,  ^nd  await 


'j  the  oe 


j.-v^ioiis  which,  shall  rul-  ;bcu- 


aestiuics. 


place, 
three. 


^unu.am  l^iDCOln  loved  Miss  Ana  Bu"f  f^ 

honestlj  engaged  to   A.    Lmcoln  and  Mr^ 

ri  °\iZiAL\ZlX:y  wa"condTtlally 
Ss  d  ^oM  'Sn,  to  be  consummated 
Co   a    release    from    her    first    engagemen 

J^th   Mr .      The    primary    causes,    facts 

Tnd  conditions  which  led  to  th^s  c°'"P1'=;^^'°"1 
shall  be  related  to  you  at  another  t.me  and 
There  is  no  dishonor  in  it  to  any  ot  tne 
In  her  conflicts  of  honc:',-d.ity,  love, 
promise.s,  and  womanly  engagements —  she 
was  taken  sick.  She  struggled,  regretted 
o-rieved  become  nervous."  She  ate  not,  slept 
not  was  taken  sick  of  brain  fever,  become 
emaciated,  and  was  fast  sinking  in  the  grave. 
Lincoln  wished  to  see  her.  She  silently  prayed 
to  see  Jiim..  The  friends  of  both  parties  at  first 
refused  the  wish  and  prayer  of  both,  still  the 
wishes  and  prayers  of  both  prevailed.  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  o;o  to  see  her  about  the  10th  day  of 
August,  A.  D.  1835.  The  meeting  was  quite  as 
much  as  either  could  bear,  and  more  than  Lin- 
coln, with  all  his  coolness  and  philosophy 
could  endure.  The  voice,  the  face,  the  fea- 
tures of  her,  the  love,  sympathy  and  inter- 
view fastened  themselves  on  his  heart  and  soul 
forever.  Heaven  only  knows  what  was  said 
by  the  two?  God  only  knows  what  was  thought. 
Dr.  Jason  Duncan,  of  New  Salem,  about  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  1833,  had  shown  and  placed  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  hands,  the  poem  called  in  short, 
now,  "  Immortality,"  or  properly,  "  Oh,  why 
should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?"  Remem- 
ber, MissRutledge  died  on  the  25th  of  August, 
A.  D.  1835,  and  was  buried  in  the  Concord 
cemetery,  six  miles  north,  bearing  a  little  west 
of  New  Salem,  as  stated  before.  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  stated  that  his  heart,  sad  and  bvckfijl,_^as 
buried  there.  He  said  in  addition,  to  the  sanie-, 
friend,  "I  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  the 
sleet  and  storm,  frost  and  snow  of  heaven 
should  beat  on  her  grave."  He  never  address- 
ed another  woman,  in  my  opinion,  "yours  af- 
fectionately ;"  and  generally  and  characteris- 
tically abstained  from  the  use  of  the  word 
"  love."  That  word  cannot  be  found  more 
than  a  half  dozen  times,  if  that  often, 
in  all  his  letters  and  speeches,  since  that 
time.  I  have  seen  some  of  his  letters  to  other 
ladies,  but  he  never  says  "  love."  He  never 
ended  his  letters  with  "yours  affectionately," 
but  signed  his  name,  "  your  friend,  A.  Lin- 
coln." Abraham  Lincoln  was,  by  nature,  more 
or  less,  in  tendency,  abstracted — had  the  power 
of  continnous  concentrated  thought.  It  may 
be,  as  alleged,  that  he  was  a  warm,  ardent  and 
more  or  less  impulsive  man,  before  1835,  and 
of  which  I  give  no  opinion.  He  never  did  care 
for  food — eating  mechanically.  He  sorrowed 
and  grieved,  rambled  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  forests,  day  and  nigfit.  He  suffered  and 
bore  it  for  a  while  like  a  great  man — a  philoso- 
pher. He  slept  not,  he  ate  not,  joyed  not. 
This  he  did  until  his  body  became  emaciated 
and  weak,  and  gave  way.  His  mind  wandered 
from  its  throne.  In  bis  imagination  he  mutter- 
ed words  to  her  beloved.  His  mind,  bis  rea- 
son, somewhat  dethroned,  walked  out  of  itself 
along  the  uncoUiraned  air,  and  kissed  and  em- 
braced the  shadows  and  illusions  of  the  heated 
brain.  Love,  future  happiness,  death,  sorrow, 
grief,  and  pure  and  perfect  despair,  the  want  of 
sleep,  the  want  of  food,  a  cracked  and  aching 
heart,  over  and  intense  thought,  soon  worked 
-a  partial  wreck  of  body  and  of  mind.  It  has 
been  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  became  and  was  to- 
tally insane  at  that  time  and  place.  Tliis  is  not 
exactly  the  truth.  The  dethronement  of  his 
reason  was  only  partial,  and  could  alone  be  de- 
tected by  his  closest  frieuds,  and  sharpest  ob- 
servers, through  the  abruptness  of  his  sen- 
tences, and  the  sharp  contrasts  of  his  ideas  and 
language.  To  give  you  a  fair  idea,  an  exact 
one  of  his  then  true  mental  state  and  condition 
imagine  Mr.  Lincoln  situated  as  I  have 
attempted  to  describe.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a 
strong  mind,  a  clear  and  distinct  one. 
His  style  and  mode  of  e.tpression  in  1835,  were 
entirely  different  from  what  they  were  from 
1853  to  1864.  He  had  more,  much  more,  emo- 
tion, fancy  and  imagination,  in  1835,  when  he 
was  20  years  of  age,  than  he  had  in  1858  to  1864,  - 
when  he  was  47  to  55  years  of  age.  He  grew 
stronger  as  he  grew  older.  Did  this  dread  ca- 
lamity, of  which  I  have  spoken,  crush  Lim  and 
thus  modify,  if  it  did  not  change,  his  nal.ure  ? 
It  must  be  expected  that  his  expressions  would 
follow  truly  his  own  rational  thoughts  in  part 
only,  not  wholly  so  in  logic,  at  least.  His  ut- 
terances and  expressions  would  be  necessarily 
disconnected  and  sharply  contrasted.  It  is 
said,  and  I  believe  it,  that  he  lost  his  loj^--'' 
"^  and  efiect,  and 


-r^      \  9.  T_  L~    v^ 


(y.) 


'  i     V~\      lf\jr^e'l^jiA.-f 


--    '\; 


•v      U.  V    f^-M 


uJ.-i 
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f,^     IS    I  rt^M 


A  / 


V/3      /^     ^/--^If"'^ 


LINCOLN'S  EARLY  LOVE 


RESCUING    THE     REMAINS    OF    THE    UN- 
FORTUNATE  ANNIE    RUTLEDCE, 


TUo  History   of  a   ISrokon    Ileart— Lln- 

colu'a  Wild   Passion  of  Gilof— 

Kuily    Days   In   New 

halem.  ^  /  ^  Q 


^V 


Bpeclil  CorreepondenCH  of  The  IJepublio. 

PuTEusiiuutiii,  111.,  Au(?.  ait.— Gray's  Elegy 
In  a  Couutry  Churctiyard  expressed  not  only 
the  poetry  but  tuo  truth  of  lite  and  death. 
In  how  DKiuy  nei^locted  gravoyards,  buried 
deep  in  tbe  hearts  ol'  our  Westbru  forests, 
there  are  tombstones, which,  if  their  chiselled 
stories  could  bo  re^ft  bolween  tha  Hues,  would 
tell  us  how  those  who  sleep  beneath  them  fall 
short  of  glory  only  by  the  accidents  of  fata 
and  fortune.  We  come  upon  thorn  uuawares 
In  wooJland  rambles,  ovorf;rowa  with 
bramble  and  brier— lost  to  the  sieht 
of  the  world,  and  alas,  not  even  to  the 
memory  dear  of  those  who  should  cherish 
and  keep  them  sacred.  They  are  pathetic 
reminuers  of  how  soon  one  generation  for- 
gets another  in  a  land  where  pride  of  heredity 
Is  not  a  jiart  of  the  average  character,  and 
where  the  swift  and  unceasiuij  movemeut  of 
population  destroys  old  associations.  In 
nearly  all  of  thcso  places  the  lorabstoues  are 
found  crumbling  to  decay,  and  if  you  read  tha 
epitaphsyou  find  that  (hjso  who  sleepbeneath 
were  long  since  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
Many  of  the  names  thus  discovered  will 
strilio  you  as  being  familiar  ones,  and  when 
tbe  memory  >»  refrctihod  by  investigation  it 
will  bo  discovered  that,  in  many  cases,  tliay 
are  those  which  were  linked  with  tho  earlier 
history  of  tho  States  whoro  thu  bones  of  their 
owners  now  lio,  and  whose  glory  was  dimmed 
by  untimely  death.  They  were  not  "muio, 
inglorious  Wiltons,"  as  tne  poet  ox|irosses  it, 
for  the  great  West,  in  its  nioneor  davs, 
was  not  the  land  of  poetry,"  romance  or 
song.  She  was  m.ideof  sterner  stuff,  and  her 
men,  like  those  of  the  South,  could  hnd  only 
in  politics  and  war  their  fields  of  glory  and 
achievement.  Tho  careers  unrounded  to 
completeness  find  thoir  last  history  and 
expression  on  these  decaying  stones  whoso 
dates  tell  us  that  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  they  terminated,  leaving  only  a  remem- 
brance, and  that  a  dim  one,  of  what  they  had. 


been  and  only  a  suggealion  of  what  they 
jaight  have  been. 

THE    PIONEER   WOMEN. 

What  of  the  pioneer  women*  For  most  of 
them  there  were  no  opportunities  of  glory. 
Lives  of  sacnhco  and  suffering  were  the  only 
portion  of  those  who  for  love's  sake  braved 
tha  wilderness  and  endured  its  hardships  to 
make  homes  lor  a  new  generation.  There 
was  no  romance  in  their  lives,  but  m  the  mak- 
ing of  history  suiuo  of  them  reached  fame 
and  fortune,  some  narrowly  missed  it,  and 
one  has  taken  a  iilace  in  tha  rouiaii- 
t.Ui-  -hisiury  of  tho  West  by  having 
her  name  huaca  wiUi  tnat  ol  uue  ortTie  grout- 
est  historic  Utrures  of  tho  century. 

I.I.SCOLN'S  FU:ST  LOVK. 

A  typical  VVestorn  graveyard  of  the  pioneer 
period  is  that  at  Concord,  111.  Concord  is  but 
a  remembrance,  and  its  graveyard  is  in  keep- 
ing with  it.  There  are  some  headstones 
erected  over  the  sunken  graves  within  it 
which  bear  date  of  isxj.i.  Neglected  and  for- 
saken for  yeara,  it  was  found 
almost  imuossible,  when  a  resurreo- 
tion  party  visited  it  not  long 
since,  to  liud  the  grave  of  Annie  liutledge, 
buried  there  in  is:i5. 

Who  was  Anulo  Kutledge?  Nothing  but  a 
pioneer  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  h'ontier 
tavern-keeper,  but  if  she  had  lived  she  would 
have  been  tho  lirst  lady  of  the  land  if  the 
boon  of  her  love  had  not  turned  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  ambitious  courses  and  changed 
his  destiny.  It  was  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  remains  of  a  woman  so  closely 
and  dearly  related         to  Lincoln 

that  a  subscription  was  started 
some  months  ago  among  the  citizens  of 
Petersburgh  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the 
remains,  removing  them  to  Oakland  Ceme- 
tery, near  this  city,  and  erecting  over  theui  a 
suitable  and  appvo[>rlato  monumont.  Tho 
difficulty  in  the  way  was  discovering  tha 
grave,  which  had  been  beaten  down  by  the 
storms  of  years,  the  recurrence  of  which  for 
years  after  her  death  brought  to  Lincoln  those 
periods  of  profound  melancholy  which 
have  become  a  part  of  his  fame.  Old 
settlers  say  that  a  storm  any  time  within  a 
year  after  the  funeral  would  bring  upon  Lin- 
coln the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  grief.  Ho 
said  then  that  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
the  grave  in  the  woods  upon  which  the  rain 
and  snow  could  full.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
deeply  touched  at  tue  loss  of  his  betrothed, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  at  an.v 
time  threatened  with  insanity  on  account  of 
it,  and  tho  best  evlacnce  that  he  sur- 
vived it  in  mind  and  heart  is  that  the  grave 
^Yas  left  unmarked  by  anything  to  guide  those 
who  recently  searched  for  it. 

THE    WOKlv    ()F    KESCUE. 

Nothing  but  the  recollection  of  old  people 
that  tho  grave  of  Annie  Kutledge  immediately 
adjoined  that  of  John  Kutledge,  who  died  in 
1842,  and  over  whose  grave  a  tombstono  was 
erected,  gave  a  successful  issue  to  the  search. 
There  are  several  of  the  liutledge  family 
buried  in  one  part  of  tho  Concord 
graveyard.  All  of         the  graves 

ai0  mora  prouiioently  marked  than 
that  of  the  unfortunate  girl  who  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 
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NKW    SALEM. 

Lincoln  was  not  the  first  choice  of  the 
woman  whose  death  he  mourned.  8he  would 
no  doubt  have  been  to  him  a  faithful  and 
devoted  wife,  but  no  one  knew  better  than 
he  that  her  heart  had  bv^'on  given  to  another 
and  was  slowly  breaking  because  the  other 
was  unworthy  of  it.  This  stor.y  has 
been  often  told,  but  the  resurrec- 
tion of  tho  broken  heart  brings 
with  it  the  resurrection  of  the  story 
of  tho  breaking.  In  the  town  of  New  Salem, 
where  tlio  Kullodges  lived,  and  where  Lin- 
coln arrived  from  tho  Wabash  country  in 
1831,  there  was  a  young  merchant  named 
McNeil.  lie  was  from  one  of  the  Middle 
States,  euei-getic,  Thrifty,  of  good  character, 
and  altogether  a  likely  suitor.  Annie's  father, 
at  that  time,  was  a  merchant  in  the  place  and 
also  the  proprietor  of  a  house  of 
public  entertainment  which  In  that 
d*y  were  known  as  "taverns."  Annie  was  a 
noisome  girl  of  17  or  IS,  blue-eyed,  brown- 
haired  and  fair-skinned -a  perfect  type  of 
blonde.  Her  education  wai  Ijnuted,  aud  her 
manners  thoAo  ot  tt»a  nl-  — 7^  ""^i'  '~^,'t7r^ 
cv,,,„.,c  in  o'^ry  w3y  estimable,  aud  was 
looked  upon  by  every  Dody  in  the  little  vil- 
lage iis  a  "iikelv  girl." 

Lincoln  was  then  a  boarder   in   Rutledge's 
tavern.     He    was   a   clerk    in  a  Now    Salem 
store,    tall,    awkv.ard    and    not    at 
,  .  L'seniablo.       if    ho     ever     entertained 
notion  of  becoming  a  rival  of  McNeil  for 


grocery 


tb-    

tho  alTeclii'iis  of  hib  host's    lair   daughter,  ho  ' 
was  too  wise  or  too  fearful  to  put  his  fortunes 
to   the   test  or   to  say   anything  to   anybody  ' 
about  It.     McNeil   was   Annie's  only  suitor, 
and  It  soon  became  known   and  was   not  do-  i 
nied  that  they  were  engaged. 

A  H\Ii   DESEKTION',  j 

Suddenly  McNeil  sold  o\\l  his  business  1 
and  dci'artcd  for  tho  Last,  ostensibly 
to  BOO  h!".  rnl.itlves.  He  staled 
that  nC  wculu  r^ocu  return,  l)ut 
after  sf'.:riil  «;■•,.-.'  nb-efico,  (luring  Vvhic-t 
noil. in^  \  ..<  Ilea.  ■!  i.t  lii.i.,  -it  hei/an  to  De 
Wliii-iicr^il  il::il  .\:;iiie  was  jiiled.  The  g.rl 
drooiied  unil.'r  her  uurdcii  of  suspicion  and 
BU.speuse,  but  re'used  to  lose  iaiih  iu  nei 
lover.  Wb'-'Q  months  passed  by,  however, 
and  McNeil  neither  returned  uor  communl- ^ 
(Kited  with  her.  eha  lo»t  hope  nud  resigned 

'  herself  to  the  hard  task  of    living  down  her 
shame. 

j  LINCOLN'S    WOOING. 

It  %va3  then  that  Lincoln  appeared  In  a  new 
role.  He  came  first  as  comtorier,  and  from 
that  relation  progressed  to  the  one  of  open 
and  avowed  lover.  There  was  no  conceal- 
ment ai-ouf  his  coulftshlp.  Ho  pressed  it 
with  ardor  and  devotion  and  enlisted  ^n  his 
support  nearly  all  tha  people  of  New  Salem, 
who,  in  simple  and  unalfected  friendship  for 
both  tho  young  people,  believed  that  "a  match 
between  them  would  be  an  excellent 
thing.  A  little  vigorous  opposition  might 
have" helped  Lincoln  ama/.iugly,  but  he  had  it 
all  his  own  way  aud  made  poor  progress  with 
his  wooing.  The  gossips  of  that  day  said, 
aud  since  Linco'io's  later  fame.  It  has  been 
handed  down  to  the  gossips  of  this  day  to 
sav  asain,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  com- 
pulsion of  her  parents  Annie  Kutledee  would 
uovor  have  consented  to  be- 

come Lincoln's  wite.  She  was  fa- 
din  -  rapidly,  and  the  girl  who  finally  ensR^ed 
herself  to  Lincoln  was  not  the  one,  save  In 
name,  who  had  plighted  her  trolji  to  tho 
recreant  McNeilh 

Lincoln  was  then  studying  law,  devoting 
his  nights  and  spare  lime  in  selling 
goods,  to  acquiring  knowledge  enough 
10  admit  him  to  practice.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  as  soon  as  his  practice 
should  Justiiy  it  the  marriage  would  take 
place.  Hut  disappointed  love,  shame, 
aud  sacrifice  were  mure  rapid  than  legal  uro- 
cess,  aud  outran  Lincoln's  ambition.  Within 
three  months  alter  tho  engagement  she  was 
prostrated  with  brain  fever  and  was  unable 
to  rally.  Her  fatal  illness  lasted  only  a  week 
and  she  died  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her 
ago,  having  by  her  last  engagement  made  a 
name  for  herself  in  the  rolttantic  history  of 
Illinois: 


LINCOLN  LfiVEO  ANNE  RUTLEDGL 


After  Her  Death  He  was  for  a  Time  In- 
sane-Waiting Her  Lover's  Return- 
Stranger  Than  Fiction. 

When  aiiJ  how  Lincoln  met  Anne  Kut- 
ledge  is  not  known,  but  the  peiioa  -ji  his 
first  great  happiness  ani  sorrow  closed 
in  1835, when  he  was  clerKing  with  Gre^n 
in  the  grocery.  He  boarded  at  the  hotel 
kept  at  that  time  by  Anne  Rutledge's 
father.  liutled^e  came  to  Salem  from 
Kentucky  in  1829  and  helped  build  the 
first  mill. 

Anne  was  one  of  three  children  born 
in  Kentucky.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl, 
buxom  and  strong.  Her  t^kin  was  waxen 
while,  her  eye.s>  deep  blu?,  her  hair  red 
brown.  She  was  tender,  gentle  and  lov- 
able, and  even  aunt  Salliu  Mullins.  who 
seemed  to  love  nobody,  spoke  knidly  of 
Annt. 

The  story  of  Anne's  engagement  to 
marry  John  McNaniara,  alias  .McNeil, 
has  been  told  by  J^r  H-^;-ndon.  Why  .Afc- 
Namara  assumed  a  false  nam^  when  he 
came  to  Salem  was  nev?r  known.  It  ajj- 
peared  linally  that  he  was  an  honest 
man  and  honorable. 

He  had  confessed  his  true  r.ame  to  her 
after  their  engagement,  and  in  order  to 
ItUt  himself  right  before  her  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  the  east,  promising  to 
come  back  by  a  i-ertain  time  and  to 
bring  his  parents  with  him. 

He  did  return  to  Salem,  but  through 
mishaps  and  delays,  long  after  the  time 
lixod.  He  foiJnd  hi.s  sweetheart  in  iiei 
grave,  and  his  rival,  Lincoln,  insane. 

It  v>-as  during  McNamara's  absence 
that  Lincoln  met  Anne  and  loved  her. 

He  could  not  ask  her  to  many  him. 
She  was  pledged  to  another,  and  he 
could  not  allow  her  to  bieak  that 
pledge. 

There  was  a  time  when  they  were 
happy  in  their  love  and  took  long  walks 
together  in  the  evening  along  the  high 
bluff  of  the  river's  shore,  and  Anne  was 
cheery  at  her  work,  and  Lincoln  for- 
got his  book  and  stood  In  the  doorway 
of  the  grocery  looking  toward  the  hotel 
He  was  waiting  for  Anne  to  come  to  the 
well,  whea  he  would  meet  her  aoid  draw 


the  water  for  her,  and  carry  the  bucket 
to  the  kitchen  door. 

This  was  before  the  time  set  by  Mc- 
Namara  for  his  return.  J[Indoubtedly, 
Anne  had  agreed  to  tell  AicNamara  ot 
her  love  for  Lincoln,  and  to  ask  for  her 
releaae. 

The  time  for  his  return  came  and 
passed.  The  weeks  dragged  on  and  the 
lovei'S  looked  into  each  other's  eyes 
and  read  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
truth— McNamara  would  never  come 
back.  Anne  would  never  be  released 
from  her  promise. 

A  great  melancholy  came  over  Lin- 
coln, as  he  saw  his  love  escaping  from 
his  arms— a  melancholy  that  never  left 
hi.n,  and  that  came  often  in  the  weary 
after  years  to  overspread  and  crush 
him.  And  poor  Anne  llutledge,  simple 
hearted,  tender  girl,  could  not  long 
withstand  the  contagion  of  his  mood. 
Struggling  with  love  and  duty  and  de- 
spair, sue  withered  and  sickened,  and  in 
August,  lS;ij.  she  died. 

She  was  buried  in  the  old  Concord 
chu.-ch  yard,  and  Lincoln,  a  madman, 
followed  her  to  her  grave. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  l.,incoln's  insan- 
ity over  the  death  of  his  sweetheart. 
For  '/'eeks  his  friends  watched  him 
closely,  and  for  a  time  he  was  confined 
in  the  house  pf  Bowlin  Greene. 

William  Greene,  Lincoln'.'^  closest 
friend  in  Salem,  first  told  In  1SS7  of  Lin- 
coln's insanity. 

"Long  after  Annie  died,"  said  "Uncle 
Billy,"  "Abe  and  I  would  be  alone 
perhaps,  in  the  grocery,  on  a  rainy 
night,  and  Abe  would  set  there,  his  el- 
bows on  his  knees,  his  face  in  his 
hands,  the  tears  dropping  through  his 
lingeis.  1  would  say  to  him,  'Abe,  don't 
cry.  I.t  hurt.<i  me."  And  he  would  look 
up  at  me  with  his  streaming  eyes  and 
say.  'I  (an't  help  it,  Bill;  the  rain  is 
falling  on  her." 
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LOVES  OP  FAMOUS  MEN. 


Robert  Burns  and  "Higiland  Mary,"  and 
Abraham ^U^jJn  and  Anne  Ruted]e. 

Robert   Burr^^flrst  love  was  the  famous 
"Highland  Mary,"  to  whom  he  wrote  sopie 
of  his  most  ardent  poetry,  even  at  the  time 
that    he   was  secretly   married    to  Jean   Ar- 
mour.   Tt  is   second   sweetheart    was   above 
him  in  the  social  scale,  and  when  her  father 
learned     of    the    clandestine     marriage     he 
compelled  her  to  forever  forswear  her  lowly 
lover's    presence.    Afterward,    when    Burns 
had  won  fame  in  Edinburgh  by  his  published 
poems,  he  tell  1  elplessly  In  love  with  a  Mrs. 
.McLehose.    a   deserted    wife,    whose   daring 
I  beauty  made  him  an  ab'ject  slave.  However, 
I  nothing  ever  came  of  It,  and  upon  his  return 
I  to  his  old  home  he  again  met  Jean  Armour 
and  remarried  her.    She  was  the  mother  of 
hU   five  children,    faltl  ful    to    her    reckless, 
j  spendthrift  husband  to  the  last  and  uncom- 
;  plaining.  In  spite  of  the  tact  that   the  poo^ 
never  could  resist  falling  In  love  with  ever 
bonnle  face  he  saw. 

Abraham  t..lncoln's  first— and.  perhap; 
dearest— love  was  Anne  Rutledge,  who  die 
shortly  after  their  engagement.  TMs  b> 
reavement  affected  the  young  man,  not  ye 
admitted  to  the  bar,  so  strongly  that  he  rt 
tired  from  active  life  tor  several  month 
[  and.  It  Is  thought,  planted  in  him  tha 
dread  of  matrimony  which  caused  him 
fall  to  appear  on  the  day  set  for  Ma  mai 
rlage  to  Mary  Todd  about  Ave  years  late 
A  long  fit  of  melancholy,  doubt  and  hesita 
tlon  ensued  and  It  was -not  until  his  bes 
friend,  Joshua  Fry  Speed,  had  tried  mar 
ried-  life  for  several  months  that  the  timi 
Lincoln  ventured  to  bestow  his  name  upoi] 
the  erstwhile  scorned   Miss  Todd. 


IN3AN1XY  ANO  LOVE. 

A  curious  case  has  been  on  trial  In 
New  York,  thft  past  week,  in  which  a 
woman  yceks  to  put  restraint  upon  a 
man  who  professes  to  be  iu  love  with 
her,  an<J  has  importuned  her  with  his 
attentions  until  she  hu.s  become  seriously 
in  fear  that  he  may  attempt  her  life  and 
theu  end  his  own,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  instances  with  which  most  readers 
of  the  intelligence  of  tlio  day  are  famil- 
iar. Dr.  Allen  McLaue  Hamilton  has 
been  put  upon  tlie  stand  to  testify  as  re- 
gards the  effect  of  insanity  so  directed. 
Dr.  Hniuiltou  is  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  authorities.  Here  are  amusing 
instances  of  the  questions  put  to  him, 
and  his  answers: 

Q.  It  a  man  lo\'es  a  woman  all  hla 
life,  even  though  she  is  married  to  an- 
other mail,  and  loves  her  until  he  dies, 
does  he  die  an  Insane  man?  A.  That  is 
a  question  of  ethics.  I  am  not  here  to 
testify  as  to  ethics. 

Q.  You  do  not  say  that  all  men  who 
love  married  women  are  insane?  A. 
No.  ,   , 

Q.  What  are  the  symptoms  or  love, 
doctor?  A.  There  aro  no  symptoms  of 
love.     Ijove  has  no  symptoms. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  Symptoms  are  evi- 
dence of  disease. 

Q.  Are  not  the  symptoms  of  love  and 
of  insanity  alike.  A.  Love  'has  no  symp- 
toms. 

Q.  Have  you  read  "Uomeo  and  Juliet" 
— sfen  It  played?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Y'^ou  know  that  Romeo  was  a  mur- 
derer and  suicide,  do  you  not?    A.    Y'es. 

Q.  Vo  you  consider  that  Romeo  was 
Insane?    A.     I   never  examined   Romeo. 

Mr.  Nicoll  Dbjecied  to  this  line  of  ex- 
amination, but  Justice  Bookstaver  al- 
lowed It  to  continue  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  wept  over  the  death  of  a  woman 
he  loved  because  It  was  snowing  on  the 
day  she  was  buried,  and  he  said  he  wept 
because  'he  thought  she  would  suffer? 
A.     Never  heard   that. 

Q.  WouM  you  consider  such  a  man  In- 
sane? Q.  I  didn't  examine  him  and 
can't  express  an  opinion. 

Q.  You  testified  that  Guiteau  was  re- 
sponsible?   A.     Yes. 

Q.  lion't  you  know  now  that  you  were 
wrong?  A.  No.  (To  Jugtice  Bookstaver) 
—Arc  we  trying  the  Guiteau  case? 

Q.  Was  It  not  shown  at  the  Guiteau 
autopsy  that  his  brain  showed  he  was  In- 
sane? A.  That  autopsy  was  very  un- 
satisfactory. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  watched  and  stud- 
led  a  person  In  love  for  fourteen  years? 
A.    Thank  God,  no. 

Dr.  Allen  Fitch,  another  physician, 
testified  that  love  developed  in  t,liis  way 
might  at  any  time  become  dangerous. 
In  his  cross-examination  one  of  the 
above  iinestions  was  repeated: 

Q.  Is  the  fact  tliat  a  man  loves  a 
married  woman  a  symptom  of  Insanity? 
A.  Not  at  all.  A  man  may  love  a  mar- 
ried woman  respectfully,  and  on  that  ac- 
count never  marry  any  one  else. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  cases  of  this 
kind  always  show  the  love  of  a  poor  man 
for  a  rich  woman?  A.  Well,  now,  that 
seems  to  be  a.  very  common  accident. 

There  is  a  dryness  in  the  latter  an- 
swer that  will  be  recognized.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  n  United  States 
senator,  and  a  man  of  superior  abilities, 
left  his  public  duties  to  pursue  a  woman 
under  the  effect  of  declared  love  only  a 
few  years  since,  and  sacrificed  a  prom- 
ising future  in  so  doing.  She  was  also 
a  rich  woman. 


i 


TOLD  BY  PAUL  HULL 


Abraham  Lincoln's  First  Courtship 
And    Uniiappiness. 


Story    of     the     Melancholy     Death     of 

Sweet    Anne     Rutledge    at 

Salem. 

Under  what  circunnstances  Lincoln 
met  Anne  Rutledge  Is  not  known,  b'lt 
the  period  of  his  first  great  happiness 
!  and  sorrow  closed  in  1S35,  wlien  he  was 
clerkhit;  with  Billy  Greene  in  a  Salem 
srocery. 

In  tlic  iireceding  four  years  of  his  lilc 
in  Salem  he  had  been  in  the  Black 
I  lawk  war  with  the  "Clary  Grove"  boys, 
lie  had  run  for  the  legislature,  had 
been  defeated  and  finally  elected.  lie 
had  been  appointed  postmaster  of  Sa- 
lem, and  kept  the  office  in  his  hat,  as 
well  as  the  mail  matter. 

For  a  Uveliliood  he  had  worked  at 
anything'  he  could  find  to  do,  but  never 
until  It  was  necessary  to  his  existence. 
Although  capable  of  great  labor.  Lin- 
coln was  lazy  ,H"e  inherited  the  quality 
from  his  father.  He  worked  at  "odd 
jolis."  He  chopped  wood  and  made  rails. 
At  line  time  he  carried  mortar  and  laid 
bricks  for  Colonel  Ab.  Baxter.  He  was 
in  debt  to  Baxter  when  he.  quit  his  em- 
ploy in  the  sum  of  $2, "5.  In  payment  he 
gave  Baxter  two  mason's  trowels, 
which  are  still  in  possession  of  the 
Baxtei'  family.  He  had  read  every  book 
lie  could  find  in  two  days'  walk.  He  had 
committed  to  memory  a  primary  gram- 
mar, and  Billy  Greene  had  often  held 
the  book  while  Lincoln  recited  its  con- 
tents. 

About  the  time  he  was  first  elected  to 
the  legislature     he    had    written  out  at 
considerable   length     his       ideas       and 
thoughts  on  religion,  which  he  read  to 
his   friends,   and   which   he   proposed   to 
have  published.       He  took     the  ground  , 
that  the  God  of  the  Bible  was  a  feeble  ' 
conception  of  the  supreme  power,   and 
that  Jesus  Christ   was  not  necessarily 
of  divine  origin.   He  read  his   work  one  ; 
night  to  a  crowd  in  Hill's  grocery,  and 
when  he  had  finished  Hill  snatched  the 
manuscript   from     Lincoln's     hand   and 
threw  it  into  the  fire,  saying  to  him  that 
he  was  too  promising  in  politics  to  take 
the  chances  of  killing  himself  off  with  ; 
the  people  by  fathering  such  a  belief,  j 
Lincoln  evidently  saw  the  policy  of  si- 
lence on  the  subject  of  religious  belief, 
and  it  is     certain     that     he     materially  i 
changed  his  views  in  his  later  years. 

While  Lincoln  derived  with  Greene  he 
boarded  at  the  hotel,  kept  at  that  time 
by  Anne  Rutledge's  father.  Hutled,t;e 
came  to  Salem  from  Kentucky  in  IS'l'J, 
and  helped  build  the  first  mill.  Annei 
was  one  of  three  children  born  In  Ken- ' 
tucky.  Seven  more  were  born  in  Salem. 
She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  buxom  and 
strong.  Her  skin  was  waxen  white,  lier 
eyes  deep  blue,  her  hair  red-brown.  She 
was  tender,  gentle  and  lovable,  and 
even  Aunt  Sallle  Mullins,  who  seemed 
to  love  nobody,  spoke  kindly  of  Anne. 
She  was  so  sweet-tempered  and  lielpful. 
Industrious  at  her  household  duties  and 
motherly  to  the  swaini  of  little  llut- 
ledges. 


The  story  'of    Anne's  engagement  to 
marry  John  McNamara,   alias   McNeil, 
has  been  told  by  Mr.   Herndon.       Why 
McNamara  assumed  a  false, name  when 
he  ciimS  to    Safi^m    was    never  known. 
It  appeared  finally  that  he  was  an  hun- 
ast  man  and  honorable.  He  loved  Anne  ^ 
and  was  true  to  h-is  promise  to  her.    He  i 
confessed  his  true  name     to     her  after  i 
their  engagement,  and  in  order  to  put; 
himself  right  before  her  he  returned  to 
his  home  in     the     east,     promising     to 
come  back  by  a  certain      time      and  to 
bring  his  parents  with  him.      He  did  re- 
turn    to     Salem,  but,  through     mishaps 
and  delays,  long  after  the  time  fixed.  He 
found  his  sweetheart  in  lier  grave  and 
his  rival,  Lincoln,  insane. 

It  was  during  McNamara's  absence 
that  Lincoln  met  Anne  and  loved  her. 
That  ha  loved  her  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  great  soul,  and  that  she  loved  hlni 
deeply,  truly,  the  pitiable  end  attested. 
He  could  not  urge  her  to  marry  him.  She 
was  pledged  to  another,  and  he  could 
not  allow  her  to  break  that  pledge.  Her 
simple  heart  was  "wrung-  with  the 
knowledge  that  she  had  promised  to 
marry  a  man  she  did  not  love,  and  that 
she  loved  a  man  who  might  never  be  her 
husband. 
i  There  was  a  time  when  they  were 
happy  in  their  love,  and  took  long  walks 
together  In  the  evening  along  the  high 
bluff,  or  the  river's  shoie,  and  Anne  was 
cheery  at  her  worl<,  and  Lincoln  forgot 
his  book  and  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
the  grocery,  looking  toward  the  hotel. 
He  was  waiting  for  Anne  to  come  to  the 
well,  when  he  would  meet  her  and  draw 
the  water  for  her,  and  carry  the  bucket 
to  the  kitchen  door. 
I  This  was  before  the  time  set  by  Mc- 
Namara for  his  return.  No  doubt  Anne 
had  agreed  to  tell  McNamara  of  her 
love  for  Lincoln,  and  to  ask  for  her  re- 
lease. The  time  for  his  return  came  and 
passed.  The  weeks  dragged  on,  and  the 
lovers  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and 
read  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth 
— McNamara  would  never  come  back. 
Anne  would  never  be  released  from  her 
promise.  In  the  sight  of  her  God  she  was 
the  wife  of  the  absent  man  and  she  and 
her  lover  must  go  their  ways  alone. 

A  great  melancholy  came  over  Lin- 
coln as  he  saw  hi^  love  escaping  from 
his  arms — a  melancholy  that  never  left 
him,  and  that  came  often  in  the  weary 
after  years  to  over-spread  and  crush 
him.  And  poor  Anne  Rutledge.  simple- 
heai-ted,  tender  girl,  could  n^t  long 
withstand  the  contagion  of  his  mood. 
Struggling  with  love  and  duty  and  de- 
spair, she  withered  and  sickened,  and  in 
August,  1835,  she  died.  She  was  buried 
In  the  old  Concord  churchyard,  and  Lin- 
coln, a  madman,  followed  her  to  her 
grave. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Lincoln's  insanity 
over  the  death  of  his  sweetheart.  For 
weeks  his  friends  watched  him  closely, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  confined  in  the 
house  of  Bowiin  Greene.  "Aunt  Sallie" 
Mullins.  two  years  younger  than  Lin- 
coln, who  knew  him  during  all  his  life 
in  Salem,  told  me  he  went  "jdumb 
crazy"  after  Anne's  death.  "Abe  'lowed 
he  IhouKht  a  mighty  sight  of  Anne," 
said  Aunt  Sallle.  "He  took  on  awful 
when  she  died,  and  went  plumb  ciazy, 
Why,  many  a  time  when  I've  been  goin' 
to  mill  or  grocery  in  Salem  I've  met  Abe 
wanderin'  aroun'  in  the  woods,  tryjn' 
to  git  the  hypo  off  him."  ,     . 


This  word  "hypo"  is  peculiar  to  that 
time  and  people.  Six  years  after  Anne's 
death  Lincoln  uses  the  word  In  a  let- 
ter to  his  friend  Speed,  describinij  his 
cimdition  after  he  had  broken  his  prom- 
ise to  marry  Mary  Todd. 

W.  G.  Greene.  Lincoln's  closest  friend 
in  Salem,  told  me,  in  18S7,  of  Lincoln's 
insanity.  For  a  long  time  after  lie  was 
I'eleased  from  the  log  house  in  which  ho 
^\  as  confined  he  did  not  recover  his  spir- 
its. "I.,ong' afte'r  Anne  died,"  said  "Uncle 
i;iUy,"  '■A]>e  :nul  I  would  be  alone  p 'r- 
h:iiis  in  the  grocery  on  u  rainy  night, 
iiud  -Vbo  would  sit  there,  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  his  face  in  his  hands,  the 
tears  dropping  thi'OUjih  his  lingers.  I 
would  say  to  him,  'Abe,  don't  cry;  it 
hurts  me.'  He  would  look  up  at  me  with 
his  streaming  eyes  and  say,  'I  can't  | 
liel|i  it,   ifill;  the  I'ain  is  falling  on  her."    , 

Linei'hi  ni  \  ■  1'  lovdl  another  woman. 
It  is  true  that  ho  courted  and  projiosed 
niai-ria,ge  to  Mary  Owens,  Sarah  llick- 
ard  and  i\Iary  Todd.  He  loved  none  of 
them,  and  their  woman  instinct  dis- 
cerned the  truth  It  is  doubtful  if  he 
ever  seriously  told  one  of  thtm  that  he 
h.\ed  her.  Certainly,  Mary  Owens  frit 
that  he  didn't  lo\'e  her,  for  she  refused 
hiiu  <ui  the  plea  tliat  he  lacked  those 
"little  Imlis"  which  go  to  make  up  a 
weuiiun's  haiiiiinrss,  Sarah  itickard; 
would  not  marry  him  because  of  the  dif-  [ 
feri  nee  In  tlieir  ages,  and  because  his 
kindness  and  tenderness  toward  her 
made  her  think  of  him,  not  as  a  lover, 
but  as  an  older  brother.Lincoln  was  ab- 
siilutely  lionest.  He  could  neither  speak 
or  act  a  He.  and  his  failure  to  win  Mary 
Owens  or  Sarah  Itickard  was  probably 
due  to  their  perception  that  his  heart 
was  not  going  with  his  hand. 

In  Lincoln's  seaich  for  a  wife,  what- 
ever imjiulye  promptv-d  him.  It  is  worthy 
i.t  mention  that  the  three  women  named 
resembled  one  another  in  face  and  form, 
and  all  were  of  the  same  physical  type 
as  Anne  Rutledge.  Lincoln  admired  and 
respected  his  wife,  but  his  heart  was 
buried  with  Anne  Rutledge. 

The  old  Concord  churchyard  is  de- 
serted and  forgottim.  The  grass  has 
filled  and  matted  its  narrow  paths,  and 
the  trees  have  clasped  their  sheltering 
hands  above  the  dead.  Briars  and  wild 
vines  are  tangled  above  its  leveling 
mounds,  and  crumbling  stones.  The 
toad's  home  is  in  its  damp  seclusion. 
The  owl  finds  here  the  solitude  he  loves. 
Forgetfulness  has  claimed  It  for  its 
own;  but  on  the  return  of  the  summer 
night  when  sweet  Anne  Rutledge  died, 
the  moon  jiours  down  its  lover's  light, 
the  cricket  chirps  his  song  of  hearth  and 
happiness,  and  the  fireflies  which  glow 
above  a  silent  grave  are  love  words  that ' 
have  been  spoken. 

O,  sweet  Anne  Rutled.ge!  Simple,  rus- 
tic maiden!  You  are  unsung  by  poets,' 
but  your  memory  shall  not  die.  for  by' 
your  death  you  sa\-ed  a  nation  and  .gave' 
to  the  world  its  greatest,  gentlest  hero. 


1   ^^^ 


HIS  FIRST  AFFAIR 


The  Story  of  Lincoln's  Early  Love 
and  Courtship. 


AS  TOLD  BY  HER  YOUNGER  SISTER 


Who  Renieiiibersi  the  Martyred  Pres- 
ident  ua   a   Member    of   Her 
Fnther'a   Fajuily. 


Mrs.  Nancy  Rutledge  Prewitt,  ta  whose 
sister,  Auuie  Rutledge,  the  KiuaL  eiuanci- 
pator,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  giveb  an  iutereaiiug  account  of 
the  iatter's  lirst  love  allfair  and  courtshiiJ. 

Mrs.  Preultt,  now  a  well  preserved 
woman  of  05,  visited  relatives  who  still 
live  iii  the  vicinity  of  New  Salem,  111., 
last  summer.  There  were  picnic  parties 
and  excursions  formed  to  take  her  to  the 
many  places  of  interest.  There  is  no  town 
-where  New  Salem  once  stood,  it  having 
been  moved  to  Petersburg,  a  few  miles 
away,  but  she  visited  the  very  spot  where 
her  father's  house  stood,  the  old  mill  site, 
aud  the  many  well  remembered  places. 
Only  a  few  cruimbling  logs  mark  the  spot 
where  Lincoln  "kept  store."  She  also  vis- 
ited the  Lincoln  monument  at  Springfield 
and  saw  the  relics  gathered  there,  among 
which  6he  mentions  the  old  saddlebags 
oxid    surveying    instruments. 

"I  was  only  a  child  when  ha  boarded  at 
our  house  In  New  Salem,"  she  said,  "aud 
yet  I  remember  just  how  he  looked  and 
talked  as  well  as  it  it  -were  only  last  year. 

"Homely?  Yes,  I  suppose  he  was.  I 
remember  his  tall,  lank,  ungainly  figure, 
and  his  big  ears  awl  mouth,  but  when  he 
talked  one  never  thought  of  that.  He 
was  so  good-natured  and  full  of  life  aud 
fun,  and  everybody  loved  him  so  well  that 
no  one  ever  thought  of  his  looks.  I  can 
see  him  now,  just  as  he  looked,  sitting  by 
the  big  hre-place,  absorbed  in  a  book  or 
chatting  merrily  with  Annie  or  one  of  my 
brothers.  He  always  came  aud  went  just 
as  one  of  the  family. 

"Once   when   I   was   sitting   alone   before 
the    tire,    the    rest   of   the   family    being   at 
supper,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  stalking  iu,  and, 
!  seizing  a  chair  as  he  came  in,  sat  down  by 
me,  and,  looking  at  me  teasiugly,  sang: 
I  "  'in  death  I  shall  calm  recline, 
1      Oh,  bear  my   heart  to  my  mistress  dear; 
Tell  her  it_  lived   on   smiles  and   wine 

Of  brl^test  hue  while  it  lingered  here. 
Bid   her   not   shed   one    tear   of   sorrow. 

To  sully  a  heart  ao  brilliant  aud  light; 
But  balmy  drops  of  the  red  grape  borrow 

To  bathe  the  relict  from  morn  till  night.' 

"It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  fell  olt'ended 
at  him,  and  although  I  did  not  jusL  under- 
stand what  he  meant  by  the  words,  his 
(luizzical  look  distressed  me  so  that  I  got 
up  and  left  the  room,  feeling  very  much 
;  embarrassed." 

"What  a  queer  song,"  I  said.  "I  do  not 
wonder  that  it  puzzled  and  annoyed  you." 

"Yes,  It  is  queer,  but  that  is  it  word  for 
word,  I  have  the  very  book  he  and  Annie 
used  to  sing  that  and  many  other  songs 
from  together,"  and  Mrs.  Prewitt  showed 
me  an  old  green-backed  singing  book 
called  "The  Missouri  Harmonv,"  from 
which  I  copied  the  words.  The  soug'is  en- 
titled "Legacy."  The  book  was  used  in 
school  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  and  has 
many  of  our  old  familiar  hymns  and  an- 
thems, such  as  "The  BeauUful  rjty  of 
Zion,"  and  "When  Shepherds  Watched 
Their  Flocks  By  Night."  but  that  was  the 
only  quaint  love  ditty  that  1  noticed. 

"What  funny  notes,"  I  remarked.  Some 
were  square,  some  round,  some  triangular 
and   some   diamond   shaped. 

"Yes,"  continued  Mrs.  Prewitt;  "they 
were  called  patent  notes." 

Having    observed    that        she    habitually 


BOoKe  of   him  as   Mr.   Lincoln,   I  said: 


■1 


suppose  you  called  him  .\be  then?" 

"Xo,  we  did  not.  though  most  of  our 
neighbors  did.  Father  aud  mother  always 
insisted  that  we  must  not  address  any 
one  outside  of  our  own  family  so  familiar- 


and  any  one  seeing  her  delicate  face  and 
manner  and  hearing  her  say  this  would 
conclude  at  once  that  Lincoln's  first  love 
was  of  a  refined.  Intelligent  and  well-bred 

I  family. 

"Sister   .\nuie,"   continued   Mrs.   Prewitt, 
I  "was    small,    with    dark    blue    eyes,    light 
j  brown    hair,    and    a   very    fair   complexion. 
[  Everyone   said   she   was  pretty.       She  was 
1  the    oldest    girl    in    our    family    and    very 
I  housewifel;'    and    domestic.        I    have    seen 
Lincoln  help  her  about  her  household  tasks 
when    there   was    lifting   or  something   re- 
quiring strength  to  do.    He  went  at  It  awk- 
wardly   but    always   jokingly   and    with      a 
will. 

■Vnii  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  gram- 
mar that  Lincoln  heard  of  and  walked  six 
miles  to  buy.  when  I  went  to  school;  Lin- 
coln and  Annie  studied  it  together,  and  he 
gave  It  to  her,  and  It  then  descended  to  my 
brother,  and  then  to  me.  It  was  an  old 
KIrkham,  the  hardest  grammar,  I  think, 
thai  anybody  ever  studied.  I  always  kept 
it,  aud  it  was  in  my  possession  until  my 
brother.  Captain  Rutledge,  went  to  Spring- 
field 10  assist  at  Lincoln  h  burial.  He  wrote 
to  me  for  it.  us  thej-  were  collecting  l.,lii- 
coln's  relics  for  that  occasion.  My 
brother's  family  has  it  now.  Many  a  time 
have  I  seen  Lincoln  walking  along  the 
street  studying  that  grammar.  I  have 
seen  him,  when  apparently  engrossed  in 
study,  pick  up  my  younger  brother, 
tuck  him  under  one  long  arm  and,  with  the 
book  in  the  other  hand,  plod  along  uncon- 
cernedly repeatiiif.'  'rules,  and  Robert  yell- 
ing and  kicking  vigorously.  After  awhile 
Lincoln  would  pretend  that  he  had  just 
discovered  that  he  had  a  boy  under  his  | 
arm.  Every  child  in  New  Salem  loved  him  i 
and  enjoyed  his  quaint  jokes  aud  pranks  as 
thoroughly  as  he  hiintelf  seemd  to.  He 
usd  to  have  'Billy'  Green,  his  partner  In 
the  store,  hold  the  grammar  of  an  evening 
while  he  recited  rules,  and  after  he  was 
elected  president  he  did  not  forget  his 
friend  of  former  years,  but  had  hiiu  oa  his 
left  at  the  inauguration  banquet  aud  the 
dignified  Secretary  Seward  on  his  right. 
Lincoln  presented  the  two  men  to  each 
other,  saying.  'Secretary  Sewaid.  (his  is 
Mr,  (Ireeii  of  Illinois.'  Seward  bowed 
stittly.  when  Lincoln  exclaimed:  'Oh.  get 
j  up,  Seward,  and  shake  hands  with  Green; 
he's  the  man  that  taught  me  my  grammar.' 
!  ".Many  of  the  things  which  have  been 
I  written  about  .Annie  are  not  true.  One 
of  them  is  that  she  died  of  a  broken 
I  heart  because  of  a  former  lover's  de- 
1  sertiou.  She  was  engaged  lu  John  Mc- 
I  Neil  — .Mc.Xaniar  was  his  real  name— when 
[she  was  about  17  years  old.  He  was  an 
i'e.vcellent  young  man,  but  his  father  having 
!  failed  in  business  in  the  east,  the  son,  feel- 
'  Ing  mortified  at  the  misfortune,  came  west 
and  changed  his  name  from  McNamar  to 
-McNeil,  as  he  did  not  want  his  identity  to 
be  known.  In  I?i:j2  he  left  New  Salem  on 
horseback  to  vi.sit  his  father  in  New  York. 
Annie  had  at  least  one  letter  from  him 
after  he  arrived  there,  telling  of  his 
lathei's  death,  which  had  detained  him.  ' 
Then  his  letters  ceased  and  he  did  not 
return.  Her  family  and  friends  thought, 
perhaps,  he  was  not  worthy,  his  change  of 
name  being  a  suspicious  circumstance. 
That,  however,  was  proved  to  be  incorrei^t, 
for  he  returned  to  New  Salem  after  her 
death  aud  satisfactorily  explained  his 
ab.-ence  and  protested  his  love  for  An- 
nie, and  begged  my  mother  for  some  artl- 
ide  which  had  been  hers  for  a  memento. 
He   lived   and    died   near   New   Salem. 

"In  the  meantime,  however,  .Annie  and 
Ml-.  Lincoln  were  cimstantly  thrown  to- 
gether, and  he  declared  hu  love  aud  was 
accepted,  for  she  loved  him  with  a  more 
mature  and  endui-lng  aflection  than  she 
had  ever  felt  for  Mr.  McNamar.  No  one 
could  have  seen  them  together  and  not 
be  convinced  that  they  loved  each  other 
truly.  They  would  have  been  married,  but 
decided  to  wait  a  year,  as  .Annie  wanted  to 
go  to  school  a  while  longer,  and.  though 
Lincoln  was  beginning  to  have  high  as- 
pirations, he  was  very  poor,  and  both 
wlblied  to  better  equip  themselves  tor  the 
position   they    would   eventually   occupy. 

"Then  .Annie  was  taken  sick,  and  the 
doctor  said  the  disease  was  brain  fever. 
I  ilo  not  know  whether  he  diagnosed  It 
correctly  or  not,  for  several  other  people 
in  the  neighborhood  had  the  same  fever, 
but  I  am  sure  her  death  was  not  caused 
by  a  broken  heart  or  disappointed  hopes. 
"Dhen    she   realized   that    she   could    not 


brother  David,  who  wiis  attending  a  school 
In  Jacksonville.  Bo-wllnig  Green,  a  brother 
of  Lincoln's  former  partner  in  the  store, 
■was  sent  to  Springfield  for  him,  and  Mc- 
Grady  Rutledge,  our  cousin,  was  scut  for 
David.  I  can  never  forget  how  sad  and 
broken-hearted  Lincoln  looked  when  he 
came  out  of  the^room  from  the  last  inter- 
view with  Annie.  No  one  knows  what  was 
said  at  that  meeting,  for  they  were  alone 
together,  except  that  he  told  a  friend  that 
she  told  him  to  'alwaya  live  an  honest 
and  upright  lite,  and  I  have  alwAfs  tried 
to  do  80,'  he  added. 

"It  has  been  said  that  Lincoln  was  In- 
sane •with  grief  for  a  year  altar  Annie's 
death.  I  do  not  remember  as  to  that,  but 
I  think  Bowling  Green  took  him  to  bis 
house  and  kept  him  for  some  time.  I  do 
not  know  how  long.  I  have  read  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  allow  him  to  have 
a  knife  or  razor  at  that  time,  but  I  never 
heard  any  of  our  family  say  so,  and  they 
were  Intimate  friends  with  him  as  long  as 
he  was  there.  There  are  so  many  things 
lu    the   papere   which  are   not   true." 

Mrs.  Prewitt  showed  me  the  old  family 
Hiblo  which  belonged  to  her  father.  The 
brown  leather  back  was  scruffcd,  the  leaves 
were  worn  with  fretiuent  handling,  aud 
were  yellow  with  age.  I  turned  to  the 
births  and  read:  "Annie  Maye  Rutledge, 
born  January  seventh,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen,"  and  to  the  deaths 
and  found,  in  the  same  hand,  that  of  her 
father,  "Annie  Maye  Rutledge,  died  Au- 
gust twenty-fifth,  one  thousand  eigiit  hun- 
dred and  thirty-live."  It  was  plainly  and 
legibly  written,  although  the  ink  is  getting 
faded  aud  dim.  Between  the  leaves  of 
the  Bible  I  also  found  a  letter  fi-om  David 
Rutledge  to  "My  Dear  Sister  Annie,"  say- 
ing that  he  had  heard  by  a  former  letter 
from  home  that  she  was  coutemidaiing 
coming  to  Jacksonville  to  the  same  school 
that  he  was  then  attending,  and  urging  her 
to  "do  so  without  further  delay,  and  not' 
neglect  the  ficetiug  momenta."  It  was 
dated  a  short   time   before   her  death. 

Mrs.  Prewitt  tells  me  that  there  is  no 
picture  of  "Sister  Annie,  for  people  did 
not  have  pictures  taken  then  as  they  do 
now,"  and  these  small  records  and  a  sad, 
sweet  memory  of  her  in  the  affections  of 
her  sister  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the 
one  whom  Lincoln  loved  so  foudy  that  he 
said  to  a  friend:  "My  heart  lies  buried 
with  that  girl." 

He  was  so  affected  by  her  death  thai 
he  used  often  to  say:  "I  can  never  be 
reconciled  to  have  the  snow,  rain  and 
storms  beat  over  her  grave."  After  he 
had  passed  through  this  great  grief  he 
often  would  repeat  that  poem  on  death 
which  begins  with: 

"Oh,   why   should   the   spirit   of  mortal   be 
proud?" 


I 


•:,^^- v.- 


LINCOLN  AS  A  LOVER 


His  Courtship  of  Annie  Rutledge 
at  New  Salem  in  1835. 


SORROW  OVER  HER  DEATH 


:Mrs<  ^rftwitt,  a  Surviving   Sister, 
'  Tells  a   Pathetic  Story. 


bescribcx  I.iiio«iI?i"s  An'i-otiuii  for  Xnuie 
mill    lii.<i    (  i>iitli3i-(    lit    (III-    Itiit- 
l  l«Ml«e    lloiiif. 


f ■  '    '    ^ 

Gppclal   rorresponden.OT  of   The   Int(>r  Ocran. 

I'WIUI'^IELD,  Iowa,  Feb.  10.— Mrs.  Nancy 
Rutledge  Prewitt,  lo  whose  sister,  Annie  Rut- 
ledge,  the  great  emancipator.  Abraham  Liu- 
coln,  was  engaged  to  be  married,  gives  an  iu- 
terealing  account  of  the  latter's  first  love  af- 
fair and  courtship. 

Mrs.  Prewitt,  now  a  well-preserved  woman 
of  Gil,  vi.sited  relatives  who  still  live  In  th.' 
vicinity  of  New  Salem,  111.,  last  summer. 
There  were  picnic  parties  and  e.Kcursions 
formed  to  take  her  to  the  irxany  jdaces  of  in- 
terest.      There  is  no  town  where  Now  Salen 

once  stoodi'it  having 'been  uao've'ci'to'^erers'- 
burg,  a  few  miles  away,  but  she  visited  the 
very  .spot  where  her  father's  house  stood,  the 
old  mill  site,  and  the  many  well-remembered 
places.  Only  a  few  crumbling  logs  mark  the 
Bpot  where  Lincoln  "keitt  store."  She  also 
Visited  the  Lincoln  monument  at  Spring- 
field, and  saw  the  relics  gathered  there, 
among  which  she  mentions  the  old  saddle- 
bags  and   surveying  instruments. 

"I  was  only  a  child  when  he  boarded  at 
our  house  in  New  Salem,"  she  said,  "and  yet  I 
remember  just  how  ho  looked  and  talked,  as 
well  as  It  it  were  only  last  year. 

"Homely?  Yes,  I  suppose  he  was,  but  I 
never  thought  of  that  then.  I  remember 
his  tall,  lank,  ungainly  tigiire,  and  his  big 
ears  and  mouth,  but  when  he  talked  ont 
never  thought  of  that.  He  was  so  good-ua- 
tured  and  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  everybody 
loved  him  so  well  that  they  never  thought  of 
his  looks.  I  can  see  him  now,  just  as  he 
looked,  sitting  by  the  big.  old-fashioned  fire- 
place, absorbed  in  a  book  or  chatting  merrily 
^wlth  Aiinio  or  one  of  my  brothers.  H(>  al- 
ways came  and  went  Just  as  one  of  the  family. 
"Once  when  I  was  sitting  alone  before  the 
fire,  the  rest  of  the  family  being  at  supper,  Mr. 
Lincoln  eame  stalking  in  at  the  door,  and 
seizing  a  chair  as  he  came,  sat  down  by  me, 
and,  looking  at  me  teasingly,  sang: 
Vi'hcn  In  rtoafh  I. shall  calm  recline. 

Oh,  bear  my  heart  to  my  mistivs.s  dear; 
Tull  her  it  lived  on  smiles  and  wine 

Of  brlgli'est  hue  while  It  lingered  here. 
Bid  her  not  .shed  one  tear  of  sorrow. 

To  sully  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  light. 
But  balmy  drop.s  of  the  rfd  grupo  borrow. 
To  bathe  the  relict  from  morn  till  night. 
"It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  felt  offended 
at  him,  and  although  I  did  not  just   under- 
stand what  he  meant  by  the  words,  his  quii^- 
Kical    look,   and   all,  distressed  me  so  I  hat  I 
got  up  and  left  the  room,  feeling  very  much 
t'ijil)arr-absed." 

"  'What  a  queer  song,'  I  said.  'I  do  not 
wonder  that  It  puzzled  and  annoyed  you.' 

"Yes,    it    Is   queer,  but  that  is  it  word  for  y 
word.     I    have  the  very  book  he  and  .\nnie 
used  to  sing  that  and  many  other  songs  from 
together,"   and    Mrs.  Prewitt  showed  me  an  I 
eld    green-backed    singing-book  called  "The  : 
Missouri   Harmony,"  from  which  1  copied  the  | 
words.     The  song  Is  entitled  "Legacy."    Th.>  ■ 
book    was    used   In    singing-schools   fifty   or 
fcixty  years  ago,  and  has  many  of  our  old  fa- 
liilli.ir    hymns   and    anlheins,    smdi    as    "'rhe 
lieautlful   City   of   Zion"    and    "When  Shep-  , 
•  -''■■Is  Wafi    -"d  O'er  Tljelr  Flocks  by  Nig);^,]^ 


t)  that  wgs  the  qjity.  quaint  love  amy  tnat 
I  noticed. 

"What  funny  notes,"   I   remarked.    Some 
were    square,    some   round,  some  triangular,  I 
and  some  diamond  shaped.  I 

"Yes,"  continued  Mrs.  Prewitt,  "they  wer_-  | 
calkd  patent  not-es."  J 

Having  observed  that  she  habitually  spoke 
of  him  as  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  said:  "I  suppose 
you  called  him  'Abe'  then?'  " 

"No,  we  did  not,  though  most  of  our  neigh- 
bors did.  Father  and  mother  always  in- 
sisted that  we  must  not  address  any  one  out- 
side of  our  own  family  so  familiarly.  They 
considered  It  disrespectful,"  and  auy  one 
seeing  her  delicate  face  and  manner  and  hear- 
ing her  say  this,  would  conclude  at  once 
that  Lincoln's  first  love  was  of  a  refined,  in- 
telligent, and  Well-bred  family. 

U'i*uf^eil>'    ill    llcriiiluii   Fiiiiiilj. 

"Sister    Annie,"    continued    Mrs.    Prewitt, 
"was  small,  with  dark  blue  eyes,  light  brown 
hair,  and  a  very  fair  comple.vion.    Every  one 
said    she    was   pretty.     Shi.     vas   the  oldest 
girl  in  our  family  and  very  housewifely  and 
domestic.    I  have  seen  Lincoln  help  her  about 
Tier  homely  household  tasks  when  there  wa.s 
lifting  or  something  requiring  strength  to  do. 
He    Weill    at    it   awkwardly,   but  always  jok- 
/  ingly    and  with  a  will.     One  incidtut  I   will 
never  forget,  because  of  the  tragedy  connecltd 
'   with  il.     My  mother  has  since  told  me  that 
In    a    romp  and  scutfle  the  night   before  Mr. 
i  Lincoln  and  my  oldest  brother,  who,  1  sup- 
!  pose,  occupied  the  same  bed,  had  broken  the 
bedcord    and    the    former   said  he  must  help 
Annie  when  she  went  to  fix  it  the  ne,\t  morn- 
ing.     They  were  engaged  in  repairing  dam- 
ages when  they  found  they  needed  a  wrench 
and   sent    me  lo  Row    Herndon's,  our  near- 
est neighbor,  to  borrow  one.    When  I  arrived 
there   Air.    Herndon    was  loading  his  gun  to 
go    hunting,  and  in  getting  ready  to  go  out 
his  gun  was  accidentally  discharged,  and  his 
wife,  who  was  sitting  near,  talking  to  me,  was 
shot  right  through  the  neck.     1  saw  the  blood 
<^purt  out   of  each  side  of  her  neck,  her  hands 
flutter  for  a  moment;   then  I  Hew  out  of  the 
I  house  and  hurried  home  and  told  .A-unie  and 
I  Mr.  Lincoln  what  had  happened.    I  can  never 

forget  how  sad  and  shocked  they  looked,,  after 
having  been  so  merry  over  their  work  just  a 
moment  before. 

"^'ou  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  grammai 
that  Lincoln  heard  of  and   walked   six  miles 
to  buy.     I  studied  that  very  grammar  after-  | 
ward,    when    I    went    to  school;    Lincoln  and  i 
.4nnle  studied  It  together,  and  he  gave  it  to 
her,  and  it  then  descended  to  my  brother,  and  , 
then    to   me.     It    was   an   old    Kirkham,  the 
liardest  giamraar,  I  think,  that  anybody  ever 
3tu  ,  'd.     I  always  kept  it,  and  it  was  m  my  i 
posstKiion    until   my    brother.    Captain    Rut-  ' 
ledge,    went   to   Springfield  to  assist  at  Lin- | 
coin's  burial.     He  wrote  to  me  for  it,  as  they  •, 
were   collecting   Lincoln    relics    for   that   oe-i 
casion.    My  brother's  family  has  it  now.  Many  I 
a  time  have  1  seen  Lincoln  walking  along  the  | 
street  studying  that  grammar.     I  have  seen  I 
him,    when    apparently   engrossed  in     study, 
pick  up  my  youngest  brother,  tuck  hira  under 
one  long  arm,  and  with  the  book  in  the  other: 
hand     plod    along    unconcernedly    repeating  I 
rules,  and  Robert  yelling  and  kicking  vigor- 
ously.    After  awhile  Lincoln  would  pretend 
that  he  had  just  discovered  thai  he  had  a  boy 
under  his  arm,  walking  off  with  him.    Ilvcry 
child   in    New  Salem  loved  him  mid  enjcyei] 
j  his  quaint  jokes  and  pranks  as  thoroughly  as 
[  he    himself    seemed    to.     He   used    to     have 
j  'Billy'  Green,  his  partner  in  the  store,  hold 
I  the  grafnmar  of  an  evening,  while  he  recited 
rules,  and  after  he  was  elected  Prcsideul    he 
did  cot  forget  his  friend  of  former  years,  bu; 
had  him  on  his  left  at  the  inaugural  banquet 
and    the   dignified    Secretary    Seward    on    his 
right.      Lincoln    presented    the    two   men    to 
each  other,  .''aylng,  'Secretary  Seward,  this  is 
Mr.   Green  of  Illinois.'    Seward  bowed  stiffly, 
when   Lincoln   exclaimed:     'Oh,    get    up,  Se- 
ward, and  shake  hands  with  Green;    he's  the 
man  that  taught  me  my  grammar.' 

Ueulh   of  Annie   Ucilleil^i-. 

"Many    of    the    things    which    have    been 
written   about   .\nnie   are   not    true.     One  of 
them  is  that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  be- 
cause   of    a    former   lover's   desertion.     She 
was   engaged    to   John  Mc.Xeil— or  Mc.Vamar 
'  was  has  real  name — when  she  was  about  IT 
1  years  old.     He   wai  an  excellent  young  man, 
j  but    his    father    liavlng    failed     in     busliie.'-s 
[in    the   East,    the   son,    feeling   uiortlfltd     at 


tne  mistortune,  came  West  and  changed  hli, 
name  from  McNamar  to  McNeil,  as  he  did  not 
want  his  identity  to  be  known.     In  1832  hdi 
left    New   Salem   on   horseback   to   visit  his* 
father    in    New   York.     Annie   had   at   least  i 
one   letter   from   hira   after  he  arrived  there 
telling  of  his  father's  death,  which  had  de-  I 
tained  him.     Then  his  letters  ceased  and  he  ! 
did    not    return.      Her    family   and     friend.i  i 
thought    perhaps    he    was    not   worthy;    his  ! 
change    of   name  being  a  suspicious  circum- ^ 
stance.      That,    however,    was   proven    to    be  i 
incorrect,  for  Ijt  returned  to  New  Salem  after] 
her    death    and   satisfactorily   explained.: his 
absence  and  protested  his  love  for  Annie,  and  1 
begged  my  mother  for  some  article  which  had 
been  hers  for  a  memento.    He  lived  and  died 
near  New  Salem. 

"In  the  meantime,  however.  Annie  and  Mr. 
Lincoln    were    constantly    thrown    together 
and  he  declared  his  love  and  was  accepted,  for 
she  loved  him  with  a  more  mature  and  endur- 
ing  aflection  than  she  had  ever  felt  for  Mc- 
Namar.     No    one    could    have     seen     them  I 
together    and    not    be    convinced    that   they 
loved    each   other   truly.     They   would   have. 
been  married,  but  decided  to  w'ait  a  year,  as 
.A.nnie  wanted  to  go  to  school  awhile  longer,  1 
and    though   Lincoln   was  beginning  to  have  | 
high  asiuralions    he  was  very  poor,  and  both 
i  wished    to   better   equip    themselves   for   the 
position  they  would  eventually  occupy. 

"Then  Annie  was  taken  sick  and  the  doctor 
said  the  disease  was  brain  fever.  1  do  not 
know  whether  he  diagnosed  it  correctly  or 
not,  for  several  other  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood had  the  same  fever,  but  I  am  sure  '' 
her  death  was  not  caused  by  a  broken  heart 
or  disappointed  hopes.  | 

Lii.s<    InlctMieiv   t\  itli   I.iiU'dlu.  I 

"When  she  realized  that  she  could  not  get ! 

well  she  wanted  to  see  Lincoln  and  brother 

I  David,  who  was  attending  a  school  in  Jackson- 

I  ville.     BowlinK  Green,  n  brother  of  Lincoln's 

former    partner    in    the   store,   was   sent    to 

i  Springfield  for  him,  and  McGrady  Rutledge, 

I  our  cousin,  was  sent  for  David.    I  can  never 

forget   how  sad  and  broken-hearted  Lincoln 

looked  when  he  came  out  of  the  room  from 

the  last  interview  with  Annie.    .\o  one  knows 

what  was  said  at  that  meeting,  for  they  were 

.  alone  together,  except  that  he  told  a  frlpr-Jj 

that   sh(^  told  him  to  'always  live  an  honest 

and  upright  life,  and  I  have  always  tried  to 

do  so,'  he  added. 

"It  has  been  said  that  Lincoln  was  insane 


with  grief  for  a  year  after  Annie's  death.  I 
do  not  renitniberas  to  that,  but  I  think  Bow- 
ling Green  took  him  to  his  house  and  kept  him 
for  some  time,  but  I  do  not  know  how  long. 
1  have  read  that  they  did  not  dare  lo  allow 
him  to  have  a  knife  or  razor  at  that  lime,  but 
I  never  heard  any  of  our  family  ^ay  so,  and 
they  were  intimate  friends  with  him  as  long 
5  he  \\as  there.  There  are  so  many  things 
in  the  papers  which  are  not  true." 

.Mis.  Prewitt  showed  me  the  old  family  Bi- 
ble which  belongcxi  to  her  father.    The  brown 
leather   back   was   scruffed,    the  leaves  were 
worn  with  frequent  handling  and  were  yellow 
with  rige.     I  turned  to  the  births,  and  read: 
".\nnie  .\laye  Rutledge,  born  January  seventh, 
one   thousand    eight  hundred  and  thirteen," 
and   to   the   deaths  and    found,    in  the  same 
I  hand,  thai  of  her  father,  "Annie  Maye  Rut- 
I  ledge,  died  August  twenty-fifth,  onethouband 
.  eight  hundred  and  thirly-five."    It  was  plain- 
ly  and   legibly   written,  although  the  ink  is 
,  getting  fade-d  and  dim.    Between  the  le^avts  of 
I  the   Bible   I   also   found  a  letter  from  David 
Rutledge  to  "My  dear  sister  .Annie,"  saying 
that   he   had   heard  by  a  former  letter  from 
home  that  she  was  contemplating  coming  to 
Jacksonville  to  the  same  school  that  he  waj 
then  attending,  and  urging  her  to  "do  so  with-  i 
out  further  delay,  and  not  neglect  the  fieetiu  ;  i 
inoments"     Ii  was  dated  a  short  time  before 
her  death. 

I.iiii'iilii    Itriil^eii    «villi    (.i-li-f. 

.Mrs.  Prewitt  tells  me  that  there  is  no  pii>- 
ture  of  "Sister  .\nnie,  for  people  did  not  have 
pictures  taken  then  as  they  do  now,"  and 
these  small  records  and  a  sad,  sweet  memory 
of  her  in  the  affect  ions  of  her  sister  are  all  that 
now'  remains  of  the  one  whom  Lincoln  loved 
so  fondly  that  he:  s^ild  to  a  friend,  ",My  heart 
lie.5  buried  with  that  fiirl." 

He  was  so  affected  by  her  death  that  he 
used  often  to  say;  "I  can  nevei^be  reconciled 
to  have  the  snow,  rain,  and  storms  beat  over 
her  grave."  .After  he  had  parsed  through  this  ; 
great  grief  he  often  would  repeat  thai  poem  on  I 
death  which  begins  with,  I 
Uh,  wh.\  thiiuld  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?  I 
MARGARET  FLIND'T.    J 


THE     SCHOOLMASTER. 


iiXTROTHA.t.  -STOrviE,*  BEARU^O 
JIAME-^ATiP  Ei^TE.  OF 
3E.-nROTrtAU  OFiVlBRAHAM 

,Suppo5Ci>  To  Hm^-EI  :s>-sli.>x 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

LIXCOI-N'S    FIRST    I>OVE. 


■■A.    I^incoln    and   Ann   Rutledge   were 

.etrothed  at  New  Salem,  111.,  July  4, 
833."  This  is  the  curious  inscription  on 
I  stune  dug  up  a  few  months  ago. 

The  stone  was  found  by  ;\ViJli!im 
iU-£iia,  of  Tallula,  111.,  whose  graridfath- 
1  r.  Howling  Green,  was  among  Lincoln's 
ilost'st  friends  in  the  New  Salem  days 
It  is  a  Hat,  oval  stone,  three  inches  in 
tliii'kness,  aliout  seven  iurlies  wide  and 
a  foot  in  length.  The  inscription,  who- 
ever made  it,  was  seemingly  carved  many 
>  ears    ago. 

It     is     the     pre\:ilent      belief     in     the 
neighborhood    of    the    site    of    the    extinct 
village   that    the   words   were   cut   by   Lin- 
coln's own  hand,  and  that  the  stone  wa.s 
his    own    monuniiMit    to    mark    a    spot    to 
liim      more     sacred,     perhaps,      than      any 
other    in    tlie    memory    of    his   young   life. 
Lincoln    went    to    New    .Salem     in     the 
summer     of     1831.       Ann      l.'utledge     was 
among    tlie   .-choolgirls   (.f   the   pioneer   village.      Her    father,    .lames    Kutledge,    one 
of  the  founders  of  the  place,   kept   the   village  tavern.      Near  by   was   Denton   Of- 
futt's    store,    where    Lincoln    was    a    clerk. 

Just  when  Lincoln  fell  in  lo\e  with  the  fair  daughter  of  the  tavern  keeper 
must  be  left  imw  largelv  to  speculation;  but  it  must  have  been  soon,  for  it  is 
i-ecalled  that  he  was  a  fiequent  visitor  at  Mentor  Graliam's  scliool.  where  Ann 
was  a  pupil.  He  is  supposed  not  to  have  become  a  boarded  at  the  Rutledge 
tavern   until   1832.     After  that   he  was  much   in   Ann's  company. 

'i'lie  lo\e  alYiiir  between  Lincoln  and  Ann  Uutlcilue  culminated  in  their  en- 
gagement. Tlie  exact  date  of  this  betrothal  never  has  been  definitely  fixed,  but 
is  commonly  siipl""ised  to  have  been  in  the  spiing  of  1S33.  The  reason  for  this 
supposition  is  that  Ann  was  courted  by  John  McNeil,  a  prosperous  merchant  of 
the  village,  and  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  to  him  before  Lincoln  won  her 
aft' ect  ions. 

McNeill,  about  whose  antcedents  littl  was  knoAvn,  ^vent  a"\vay  in  1831,  tell- 
ing Ann  confidentially  his  family  history;  that  his  real  name  -vvas  McNamara; 
that  lie  had  come  West  from  New  York  state  to  retrieve  a  lost  fortune,  taking 
an  assumed  name  to  keep  his  location  in  the  West  a  secret;  that  he  was  now  go- 
ing back  home  to  bring  his  widowed  motlier  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  to 
New  s':>leni, 

McNeill  stayed  away  longer  than  anticipated;  his  infrequent  letters  ;U  lengtli 
ceased  altogether,  and  finally  Ann's  friends  persuaded  her  that  McNeill  had 
proved  false.  It  ■was  then,  according  to  tradition,  that  Lincoln  and  Ann  Uutledge 
were    lietrdthed. 

The  stone  recently  discovered  fixes  the  date  nearly  fwo  j'ears  earlier.  It 
was  found  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old  tavern;  and  whether  the  stime  was 
dropped  there  by  Lincoln  or  'whether  many  years  aftei'ward  by  some  sentimental 
person  familiar  with  the  romantic  story,  it  is  certain  that  it  marked  a  place  trod 
often    bv   the  lingei  insr  feet  of  the  young  lovers. 

.\nn    liutledge    died    in    August,    1835.      Lincoln's    grief   was 
death    shadowed    all    his    remaining    years. 

'l"wo  months   after   her   death   McNeill    (o)'  McNamara)    came 
people    in    a    "prairie    schooner."      He    was    much     iminessed    by 
but  managed  to  suppress  his  own  emotions   sufficiently  to  marry   anotlier  woman 
a  year   later. 

There  Is  no  person  now  living  who  knew  Ann  Rutledge;  Imt  half  a  dozen 
years  ago  several  who  remembered  her  still  sur\'i\-ed,  .Tames  McOi-aily  Rutledge. 
a  cousin,  who  told  the  writer  all  about  her,  sustained  the  tradition  that  she  was 
very  beautiful.  Rut  Mis.  Hill,  widow  of  Samuel  Hill,  at  whose  store  Lincoln 
kept   the   postoffice   for   ;i   time,   did    not   concur   in    the   opinion. 

"Ann  was  a  good  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "but  not  beautiful.  She  had  red  hair 
to  begin  with."  But  the  tine  old  lady  may  have  had  a  lingering  pre.iudice  in  the 
cnse,  for  it  is  pmong  the  legends  of  Neyy  .Salem  that  i\nn  was  courted  by  Mr. 
Hill   even   before   she   charmed   the   awkward    llatIio:itm.iii 

\nn  liutiedi-'C  lies  l)uriei!  in  a  little  cemetery  not  far  from  Salem  Hill.  Her 
grave,  marked  by  a  modest  stone  bearing  the  simple  inscription,  "Ann  Rutledge." 
is  the  Mecca  of  m.m?,-  pilgrims  drawn  thither  by  the  strange  romance  of  which 
she  was  the  heroine. 


inconsolable.      Her 


liack   with   all   his 
I.iincoln's    sorrow. 


IJiifolii'.'i  Tliree  l.ovcs. 

.\nn  Rutledge.  the  red-h:iired  tavernkeeper's  daughter,  -was  undoubtedly  the 
genuine  love  of  Lincoln's  life.  Yet  considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  otlior 
two  women  to  whom  Lincoln  was  at  different  times  engaged — Mary  Owens  and 
Mary    Todd. 

His  relation  with  Mary  Owens  forms,  indeed,  the  most  curious  circumstance 
of  his  career.  Mary  Owens  had  deep  blue  e>'es,  dark  li.iii-,  was  five  feet  five  inches 
high,  and  weighed  about  150  pounds.  She  was  considered  beautiful,  and  was 
wealthy  and  of  an  excellent  family.  Lincoln  met  her  while  she  was  visiting  her 
sister   in    Ne"\v   Salem,    III. 

Later,  when  her  sistc-  -went  to  visit  Mary  Owens,  -voung  Lincoln  off.'^red.  if 
she  virould   bring  the   girl   back,   to  marry   her.     Though   this  ^vas   apparently   done 
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p*y  *5  His  First  Sweetheart. 

When  he  first  was  elected  to  tha 
Illinois  state  legislature  in  1834  he 
met  and  fell  in  love  with  pretty, 
auburn-haired  Anne  Rntledge, 
daughter  of  the  owner  o£  the  tavern 
in  which  he  lived.  His  passion 
seemed  hopeless,  for  the  njaid  of  17 
was  pledged  to  a  young  man  from 
New  York.  Yet  Lincoln  loved  and 
waited  and  hoped,  even  when  his 
suit  appeared  entirely  hopeless. 

Finally  the  lover  went  away, 
promising  to  come  back.  Lincoln 
remained,  a  staunch,  true  friend. 
After  awhile  it  became  appareiac  thh. 
the  New  Yorker  had  deserted  hit 
fiance.  Then  Lincoln  offered  the 
girl  his  heart  and  It  eventually  was 
accepted.  But  Lincoln's  happiness 
was  short  lived.  Anne  Rutledge 
sickened  and  died.  Lincoln  was  In- 
consolable. It  is  doubtful  if  ever 
he  forgot  his  first  love,  even  in  the 
happiness  of  his  later  married  life. 
Following  this  bereavement  he 
plunged  into  politics  and  statecraft 
and  built  the  foundation  for  his 
later  life.  During  this  period  he  met 
Mary  S.  Owens.  He  wrote  love  let- 
ters to  her,  but  later  on  frankly  told 
her  that,  while  he  was  willing  to 
keep  his  engagement  with  her.  It 
were  better  for  her  own  sake  that 
she  should  not  hold  him.  She  ac- 
cepted his  honest  explanation,  and 
his  second  romance  withered  and 
died. 

Still  another  woman  who  was  in- 
strumental in  framing  Lincoln's 
strong  and  impressionable  character 
was  Lucy  Gilmer  Speed.'  Her  hus- 
band owned  the  tavern  at  Spring- 
field, whither  Lincoln  rode  when  the 
capital  was  changed  from  New  Sa- 
lem. Lincoln  became  their  guest, 
and  throughout  his  remaining  life 
numbered  them  as  his  stanchest 
friends.  He  often  descanted  on  the 
sound  counsel  and  sisterly  care  be-, 
stowed   upon  him   by  Mrs.   Speed. 

Although  he  became  at  this  time 
one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of 
Illinois,  his  previous  experiences 
caused  him  to  doubt  his  own  heart. 
He  became  engaged  to  Mary  Todd. - 
After  a  brief  period,  during  his 
love,  he  broke  the  engagement.  It 
even  has  been  charged  that  he  de-  i 
serted  her  when  she  was  attired  for 
the  wedding.  To  his  bosom  friends, 
Joshua  F.  and  Lucy  Speed,  Lincoln 
described  the  parting: 

"When  I  told  Mary  I  did  not  love 
her,"  he  said,  "she  burst  Into  tears, 
and,  almost  springing  from  her  chair 
and  wringing  her  hands  as  if  in 
agony,  said  something  about  the 
deceiver  being  himself  deceived.  To 
tell  you  the  truth  it  was  too  much  for 
me.  I  found  the  tears  trickling  down 
my  own  cheeks.  I  caught  her  in  my  ' 
, arms  a,ildklss6jd  her."        ^.■•-AiSk'd     i' 


1  j_Sp  great  ^as  Lincoln's  remorse 
that  he  was  watched  by  hl^  friends, 
l^Sj^  be  commit  suicide.  Here  again 
Qanp,e  in  the  sound  infiuencip  of  Mrs. 
Speed.  She  and  her  husband  ma^e 
Lincoln  one  of  their  family.  She 
was  a  saintly  woman,  and  through 
her  he  learned,  even  more  than  by 
his  reading,  the  story  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  tke  Man  of  Nazareth  that 
in  later  years  enriched  his  vocabu- 
lary and  did  so  much  to  guide  his 
conduct. 


r 


LINCOLN'S   ONE   GREAT  LOVE. 

/V07 

It    was    while    Anne    Rutledge    was 
quilting    that    Lincoln    asked    her    to 
become   his   wife.     She   met   his   love 
with  one  as  great;  yet,  in  strange  agi- 
tation, she  repulsed  him.     There  was 
a    half    secret    In    her    life    that    held 
her  back  and  made  her  feel  that  she 
was   not  free    to    be    happy.       Some 
time    before,     when     she     was      very 
young,  she  had  engaged  herself  to  a 
man   who  called  himself  McNeil,  but 
whose  real  name  was  McNamar.     He 
had   made   money  and   was    ready   to 
provide   for   her.     But   first,    he   said, 
j  he  must  visit  his  parents  in  the  east. 
On  his  return  he  would  claim  he.-  as 
his    wife.     And    so    he    had    departed 
for  his  old  home  in  New  York,  which 
in  those  days  was  more  distant  from 
the   little     western     hamlet     than  is 
Chicago  from    Tlmbuctoo    today.      At 
first  he  wrote  her  often,  then  less  of- 
ten  and  more  coldly,  and  at   last  he 
wrote     no     more.       Annie's     friends 
declared  that  he  had  wilfully  deserted 
'her;   yet  she  still  felt     bound.       She 
had   pledged     her     word,     and     even 
though  no  letters  came  and   she  had 
learned    to    love    another,     she    could 
not  marry  until  she  had  been  formal- 
ly  released.  Lincoln    pleaded   earnest- 
ly and  her  own  heart  spoke  for  him,  i 
yet  still  she  could  not  lay  the  ghost! 
.of   her    fir.st    love.       Lincoln      begged  j 
her    to    write  to   McNamar    and    ask  j 
for  a  release.    She  wrote,  but  still  no! 
answer  came.     She  felt  that  she  was 

i  really  free,  and  when  Lincoln,  now 
ardent  and  thrilling  with  hope,  asked 
her  once  more  the  great  question, 
she  turned  to  him  and  let  him  read 
the  answer  is  her  radiant  face. 

It  was  the  supremely     joyous     mo- 
ment, of  his  life,    just    as    the     days 
which  followed   were   to   be   the  very 
blackest.      For    the    young    girl    had 
been  worn  out  by  the  long  suspense, 
the  hourly  conflict  between  love  and 
what  she  thought  lier  duty;   and  now 
she  was  stricken  by  a  fever,  of  which 
she    died.      In   her  illness    she    kept 
Mlhng  plteously  for  Lincoln  until   ai 
last  her  brother  brought  him  to  her 
bedside   and    left   the    two   alone    to- 
'gether.      What. passed  between  them 
no  one  ever  knew;   but  soon  she  be- 
i  came   unconscious,   and   he   went  out 
into    the    world    to    be  forever  after, 
in    his    heart,   a    broken,     melancholy 
man. 

For   a   time   reason   tottered.      His 
friends,    fearing    lest    he  might  take 
his  life,  watched  him  with  the  great- 
est   vigilance.      He    said    little,     but 
once  burst  forth  in  an  agony  of  grief 
over  the  poignant  thougiht  that  "the 
snows  and  rains  might  fall  upon  her 
grave."     For  many   weeks    this   grief 
^almost     unbearable,  beset    him,     and 
when  he  once  more  took  up  his  daily 
life  he  was  no  longer  the  one  whom 
his  associates    had    known.     Although 
his  age  still  lacked  four  years  of  30, 
men    began     to     call     him     old.      He 
stooped    as    he    walked;     and     those 
lines,   which   in   later  years   appeared 
to  be  marked  upon  his  face  by  vitriol, 
now  seamed  his  haggard  cheeks.     He  ' 
shut     the     sorrow  in   his  heart     and  ! 
played  the  man,  but  he  never  reallv  I 
loved  again.— Lyndon  Orr.  "  | 


Oskaloosa  in  Lincoln  History. 


Oskaloosa,  after  all,  has  a  part  hi 
the  Lincoln  history,  that  is  now  being 
so  vigorously  worked,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  yeslerday  was  celebrated 
Lincoln's  IdOth  birthday  anniversary. 
Last  Sunday's  Register  and  Leader 
gives  a  full  page  of  Lincoln  history. 
.Mr.  Welker  Given  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle, and  tells  that  the  mother  of  Ann 
Riitlodgc,  lli<-  sirl  to  whom  I^incoln 
was  engaged,  but  who  died  before  the 
marriage,  was  afterwai'd  a  resident  of 
Oskaloosa.  We  give  the  part  of  the 
article  below  relating  to  the  Rutledge 
romance.     <i ^'^  '^i»» t  f^    -Cii^'^i 

"   C<f  QB4^  " 

ANN    RUTLEDGE'S   WELL. 

'Z.  fj    '  Taf 

On  leaving  Springfield  1  stopped 
over  between  trains  at  that  place  up 
the  Sangamon  river  and  lingered  quite 
a  time  at  Ann  Rutledge's  well.  It  was 
just  an  ordinary  country  well  by  the 
roadsl'de,  with  several  fine  trees 
throwing  their  shade  out  over  it  as  if 
to  protect  and  cherish  it  for  the  sake 
of  precious  memories.  The  well  worn 
path  showed  that  luany  still  went 
there  to  refresh  themselves  with  what 
:s  imbibed  through  the  eyes,  not  the 
ips.  The  village  that  stood  theao 
;wenty-five  years  ago,  when  Ann  and 
Abe  were  young,  had  about  all  dls- 
ippeared,  but  I  found  an  old  settler 
near  by  who  told  a  Lincoln  story  en- 
tirely new  to  me  and  which  is  cer- 
".ainly  one  of  the  best  on  record.  Lin- 
coln's first  appearance  there  was 
when  coming  down  the  Sangamon  in 
I  dugout,  half  fille'd  with  water,  he 
olved  the  problem  of  getting  over 
he  dam  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
om  of  the  boat  aud  letting  part  of  the 
vater  out.  That  exploit  seemed  al- 
nost  a  miracle  to  many,  and  the  fame 
)f  the  youth  spread  through  the  com- 
niunity.  When  he  settled  there  a  llt- 
le  later,  he  was  a  man  of  mark — big, 
all-galoot  that  bored  a  little  hole  in 
':is  boat  to  let  the  water  out. 

It  was  the  boat  incident  chiefly  that 

■ave   Lincoln  such  local  fame  that  he 

vas  made  postmaster  of  the  little  vll- 

TiTf  zmti -H)-enibor  of  thrr  It^aiatai  c  b;, 

he  time  he  was  twenty-five.     But     as 

'ver  with  him,  humor  and  pathos  kept 

close     company.     Among     those     who 

■ame  for  mall  was  Ann  Rutledge,  the 

)rettlest   girl   In  the     village,     whose 

'over  had  gone  east  and  after  one    or 

wo  letters  had  ceased  to  write.     The 

pain    in   tiie   girl's  face   as   she   asked 

lay  by  day  for  the  letters  that  never 

ame,  went  like  a  knife  to  the  heart 

if  the   young     postmaster.     One    can 

magine  the  tenderness  with  which  he 

rii.'d  to  soften  his  continuing  story  of 

lo   letters  from  .lohn   McNamar.       At 

last  Ann  gave  up  hope.     By  this  time 

'  ,incoln  became  a  boarder  at  the  Rut- 

1(  dge  house  and  sat  next  to  her  at  the 

'able.     Soon   he  began   to  accompany 


'ler  on  her  trips  down  the  road  to  the 
veil,  and  before  long  this  Rebecca  of 
:uiv  Illinois  won  a  more  faithful  lov- 
')•  than  John  McNamar.  In  the  spring 
)f   18o5    she    promised   Lincoln    to   be- 
•onie  his  bride  in  the  fall.    About  mid- 
ummer  an  uncertain  rumor  began  to 
qiread   that  John   i\lcNamar  had   been 
ong  sick   of  a  fever   in   the   east,   but 
lad    turned    the    tide    and    when    able 
vould    return    to    Illinois.     Ann     was 
ivercome  by  tortures  of  an  over  sen- 
sitive conscience,  but  she  kept  her  en- 
gagement with  Lincoln  unbroken  even 
IS  she  passed  rapidly  into  a     decline 
which  ended  when  she  closed  her  eyes 
or  the  last  time  in   August.     Her  fa- 
lter died   three   months   later  broken- 
uarted  over  the  beautiful  Ann.     Lin- 
coln  mourned   .so   that  for  a  time     it 
was    feared    his    reason      would     give 
way.     He   would   weep  long   after     at 
^bought   of   the   snow     and     rain     on 
Vnn's  grave;    he   would   spend     hours 
alone  on  the  spot  and  would  often  be- 
lake  himself  there  late  at  night.     His 
)!d  filend  Whitney  said  that  the  mel- 
incholy  that  marked  Lincoln  in  after 
years  and  the  fits  of  abstraction     and 
absent  mindedness  that  never  entirely 
ceased,   all   took   their   rise   in  his   la- 
mentations over  Ann  .Rutledge  though 
other  causes  strongly  reinforced  them 
later. 

Herndon  and  indeed,  all  the  early 
writers  on  Lincoln,  agree  as  to  the 
'profound  and  lasting  Influence  of  the 
Rutlcidge  tragedy.  One  of  the  most 
■ouching  incidents  of  his  later  life  lies 
n  the  stir  of  emotions  manifested 
when  he  stood  before  the  portrait  of 
Ann's  distant  relative,  the  Rutledge  of 
the  revolution,  in  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. "I  have  loved  the  name  Rut- 
ledge to  this  day,"  he  said  again  when 
he  was  president. 

But  to  go  back  to  John  McNamar. 
IIu  letarnod  to  New  Salem  in  18R5. 
shortly  after  Ann's  death,  but  seemed 
lo  sulfer  no  deep  wound  and  soon 
found  another  bri'de.  Some  of  the 
late  biographers  make  no  mention  of 
his  sickness  and  declare  his  desertion 
of  Ann  unaccountable,  but  Governor 
Oglesby  told  the  story  as  here  related, 
and  I  had  that  version  confirmed  af- 
terwards by  other&^_  After  the  death 
of  Ann  and  her  father,  the  widow  and 
mother — Mary  Ann  Rutledge — came 
to  Iowa  and  made  her  home  at  first  at 
the  little  village  of  Birmingham  in 
the  northein  part  of  Van  Buren  coun-, 
ty,  and  later  at  Oskaloosa.  And  that  | 
was  why  Governor  Oglesby  thought! 
pastorial  Iowa  had  a  big  share  in  the 
liutledge  romance  and  ought  to  cher- 
ish it  with  care  and  send  many  of  her 
people  over  into  Illinois  on  pilgrim- 
ages to  Ann  Rutledge's  well.  Most  fit- 
tingly that  well  is  about  the  only  thing 
left  of  the  once  bright  and  happy  New 
Salem.  Who  would  cherish  to  see 
there  today  the  i-emains  of  tumble 
down  cabins,  blacksmith  shops  and 
country  store?     No;   after  the  Rutled- 


Ann  soon  left  for  Iowa,  Lincoln  de- 
parted for  Springfield  and  New  Salem 
itself  'dropped  and  faded  until  the 
last  inhabitants  stole  away  and  only 
the  old  well  was  left.  To  follow  the 
living  you  must  go  to  Springfield  or 
to  Iowa;  as  if  to  make  the  tale  of 
New  Salem  forever  ideal  and  not  one 
of  materialistic  record,  even  the  ashes 
of  Ann  Rutledge  were  afterwards  tak- 
en from  her  first  resting  place  nearby 
aud  removed  to  the  Concord  cemetery 
so  that  save  for  the  old  well,  "naugh 
but  tradition  remains  of  the  village, 
and  it  is  given  up  to  memory  and  to 
tears." 

Mary  Ann  Rutledge  came  to  Iowa 
in  1839,  almost  with  the  first  of  the 
pioneers;  she  lived  here  for  thirty- 
nine  years  and  died  the  day  after 
[Christmas  in  1878  at  the  age  of  91. 
She  survived  Lincoln  thirteen  years. 
From  her  humble  home  at  Birming- 
ham and  her  later  one  at  Oskaloosa 
she  had  looked  out  to  see  the  devoted 
and  bereaved  lover  of  her  beloved  Ann 
rise  step  by  step  through  his  won- 
drous career  until  he  died  at  the  apex 
of  fame  and  she  then  lived  on  to  see 
him  canonized  among  the  Immortals 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  war  appointments  of 
Lincoln  which  the  politicians  could 
not  understand  was  that  which  made 
Robert  Rutledge,  brother  of  Ann,  pro- 
vost marshal  of  Iowa.  An  excellent 
jUian,  he  yet  lacked  the  political  pull 
■..i.ich  uie  men  of  politics  thou'ght 
necessary.  More  surprised  still  would 
they  have  been  to  have  learned  of 
that  commission  being  mailed  from 
the  White  House  by  Lincoln's  own 
hand. 

Mary  Rutledge,  the  mother  of  Ann 
and  Robert,  was  a  woman  of  calm 
spirit  and  a  marked  reverse  of  the 
deeper  feelings,  but  she  sometimes 
spoke  of  the  contrasting  heavy  shad- 
ows into  which  she  had  been  drawn 
by  the  .Rutledge  intensity  of  heart. 
The  tragedies  of  Ann  and  James  stood 
not  alone.  Family  tradition  as  cher- 
ished and  sometimes  recounted  here 
in  Iowa  during  that  thirty-nine  years, 
told  of  the  great  men  of  the  family 
two  generations  or  more  farther  back 
— the  John  Rutledge  who  was  so  pros- 
trated by  the  death  of  his  loved  wife 
tliat  not  even  the  loftiest  honor  Geo. 
Washington  could  bestow,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  could  re- 
strain advancing  melancholy,  but 
whose  splendid  intellect  fell  in  ruins 
after  a  few  months'  service  in  that 
exaltt^d  post.  Even  as  Intensity  of 
emotion  bore  Ann  down  to  an  early 
grave  and  within  three  months  after- 
ward claimed  her  father  so  it  had 
slain  even  the  Rutledge  wb^  was  once 
chief  justice. 

What  memories  for  an  lowt-  pioneer 
woman!  How  much  of  what  wv  have 
solemnly  gathered  up  and  preserved 
as  history  is  a  chaff  compared  to 
what  that  woman  could  have  passed 
down  to  us!  Someone  ought  to  have 
drawn  forth  her  secrets,  persuading 
her  that  Lincoln's  relations  with  her 
Ann   would   not  be  too  sacred  for  the 


Some  one  shouM  have  told  ber  that  In 
the  on-coming  time  the  world  would 
want  above  all  to  have  an  explanation 
of  Lincoln's  patience,  his  tolerance, 
his  power  of  long  suffering,  bis 
strange  capacity  to  put  the  passions 
of  war  aside  and  "bear  two  warring 
nations  in  bis  heart."  On  that  prob- 
lem Mary  Rutledge  could  have  poured 
a  light  to  illuminate  the  heaviest 
shadows  had  she  told  in  full  the  story 
of  her  Ann  and  Abe — a  tale  cherished 
right  here  in  Iowa  for  thirty-nine 
years.  But  no;  the  heart  story  was 
faithfully  kept  by  Mary  Rutledge;  she 
left  the  biographers  to  trace  the 
origin  of  Lincoln's  melancholy  and 
humility,  with  but  little  help  from  her 
and  with  but  a  small  part  of  what 
they  ought  to  get  from  our  Iowa  towns 
of  Birmingham  and  Oskaloosa. 

Near  the  close  of  his  life  Lincoln  de- 
scribed himself  as  one  who  "had  serv- 
ed In  the  depths."  and  been  "severely 
schooled."  The  few  at  Washington 
who  heeded  him  thought  Lincoln'? 
reference  was  exclusively  to  the  trials 
of  the  war. 

Where  the  Rutledges  lived  here  in 
Iowa  that  utterance  was  read  with 
deeper  emotion  and  known  to  be  true 
In  a  personal  sense  and  to  reflect  a 
longer  schooling  In  sorrow  than     was 


suspected  m  Washington.    That  utter- 

ance.  passed   lightly  ,by  the  blograph 

'€'■8  and  indeed  quoted  by  Hay    alone 

,  must  in  future  be  as  a  rejected 'coTner 
I  stone  m    the   biography     of     Lincoln 
Above  all  else  it  proclaims  the  man 
As  I  think  of  that  pioneer    Iowa  wo- 

I  Mn"  f '!  '"  '"'^^  "'  '^'^  utterances  of 
:  Lincoln  deeper  things  than  the     world  i 

saw,  and  yet  holding  ber  counsel  long! 

and  close  as  too  sacred  for  the  public  ( 
,  she  seems  to  me  the  one  pictured  by' 

tne   Irish  orator,  auhrlun^     ^      -        ----- 

.5f/>:;ci.iiicsa  inu  a  constant  mourner  for 
those  over  whose  ashes  the  most  pre- 
cious tears  had  been  shed. 

I  believe  in  ages  to  come  the  Iowa 
side  of  the  Ann  Rutledge's  story  will 
outshine  a  thousand  things  we  have 
thought  more  Important  and  students 
will  marvel  that  it  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  obscurity  until  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth. 


I  Mr.  Harrold  Flnley,  son  of  Supt. 
'and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Finlev,  formerly  of  this 
city,  but  now  of  Waterloo,  gives  a 
very  readable  article,  which  is  repro- 
duced below.  Each  article  will  doubt- 
les.s  be  news  to  all  our  readers.  .Mr.s. 
Wheatcrofi  is  still  a  resident  of  this 
locality. 


A 
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Lincoln^ s  First  Love 


ONE  of  the  great  psychic  crises  of  Lln- 
coln'a  career,  eaya  Whitney^*  "  Llfft 
of  Lincoln,"  was  his  tragic  lovft  affair 
■with  Mlssr  Ann  Mai's  Rutledge.  This 
young  woman'  was  one  of  the  children 
of  James  Rutledge,  on*  of  the  founders  of 
New  Salem.  Ann.  was  In  her  sixteenth  year 
when  the  Rutledges  came  to  N»w  Salem  In, 
1828  or  1820.  She  waa  handBome,  tall,  eym- 
metrlcal.  Inclined  to  plumpness,  with  roay 
cheeks,  and  dark  auburn  hair.  Her  manners 
were  graceful,  and  she  was  self^-possessed, 
had  an  excellent  address,  was  courteous  and 
dlgnlfledi,  and,  though  raised  chiefly  on  the 
frontier,  had  the  ambition,  deportment,  and 
tearing  of  a  well  bred  lady.  She  waa  a  dash- 
ing and  fearless  rider,  making  a  striking  ap- 
pearance on  horseback,  which,  was  her  fa- 
vorite mode  of  locomotion  in  her  Journeys 
throughout  the  helghborhood.  Her  beauti- 
ful character *and  winning  ways  endeared 
her  to  young  and  old.  As  may  be  inferred, 
ehe  smo<t6  the  hearts  and  engaged)  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  all  the  marriageable  youth  of 
'the  settlement,  among  whom  were  Samuel 
Hill  and  John  McNeil,  partners  In  tradie,  and 
the  leading  merchants  In  New  Salem.  She 
capitulated  to  McNeil's  attentions,  and  they 
became  betrothed  In  1S33.  This  young  maa 
had  migrated  from  Now  York  state  in  1829, 
end  by  good  managenient  and  shrewd  busi- 
ness methods  had  acquired  a  farm  and  a 
handsome  sum  of  nnoney  for  those  primitive 
*ays. 

Ho    Goes    Koat.       I  /^) 

Just  after  his  betrothal,  however,  hl»  father 
<Iled,  niaklng  it  neces.?ary  that  he  should 
return  to  his  childhood's  home  and  settle  the 
estate.  Thls^  he  supposed,  woiild  consume  a 
year,  and,  promising  to  return  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  h^  took  leave  of  hr& 
fiancee  and  went,  after  the  manner  of  those 
days,  on  horseback  to  New  York.  A  sad  do- 
mestic calamity  befalling  iila  familyv  one  in- 
cident of  which  was  a  lawsuit  which  was 
greatly  delayed,  extended  his  eastern  so- 
journ. The  time  elapsed  for  his  return  wnd 
ha  fiCin  remained  absent,  and,  moreover,  gave 
no  satisfactory  excuse  for  his  prolonged  ato- 
eeace.  This  of  Itself  caused  uneasiness  on 
th*  part  of  Ann     and     lier    family,     which 


reached  a  climax  when  a  report  bevame  cur- 
rent in  the  neighborhood  that  a  local  blight 
had  fall-en  upon  the  family  at  home,  and  that 
the  object  of  her  affection  himself  had  lived 
at  New  Salem  ajid  pledged  hlm.self  in  be- 
trothal under  an  assumed  name. 

Now  pride  of  name  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  Rutledges.  They  were  descended  from 
the  renowned  family  of  that  name  in  South 
Carolina  which  had  Included  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  nominated 
chief  Justice  of  the  Untied  States,  congress- 
men, «to. 

Family  Ileara  Rumors. 

The  existence  of  these  runiors  filled  the 
souls  of  the  Rutlcdgea  with  consternation^ 
for  It  seemed  apparent  to  them  that  the  alias 
was  employed  as  a  siileld  for  some  dark  and 
Indelible  disgrace.  Ann  avowed  tha,t  she 
would  ne-ver  give  the  report  credence  till  sht* 
received  it  from  the  Inculpated  party  him- 
self. This  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting, 
for  It  happened  that  McNeil  had  bought  a 
tract  of  land  of  her  uncle  Cameron  Just  be- 
fore he  left,  ojcid  had  Wmself  signed  the  deed. 
It  was  suppoeed,  and,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
properly,  that  McNeil  would  Insert  his  cor- 
rect najne  in  Uie  deed,  lna.smuch  as  he  de- 
sired to  trade  oft  this  land  at  his  eastern 
home. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  a  family  coun- 
cil, and  It  was  proposed  to  ascertain  from 
the  records  at  Sprlngilleld.  In  what  name  Mc- 
Neil had  taken  the  title  to  this  land,  Ann 
Insisted  on  forming  one  of  the  party  of  in- 
spection, averring  with  firmness  and  em- 
phasis that  she  would  not  believe  the  perfidy 
and'  disgrace  of  her  affianced  lover  upon  any 
less  Indubitaible  evid'ence  than  that  of  her 
own  senses.  Accomi)anied  by  her  brother 
David  (then  a  law  student)  and  h«r  uncle 
Cameron,  she  rode  on  horseback  to  Spring- 
fleldi,  wihere  they  found  that  Ann's  lover  had 
signed  the  name  MoNamar  to  the  deed/— 
proof  positive  tliat  he  had  wooed,  won,  and 
plighted  hisi  troth  to  her  under  the  felon's 
artifice  of  an  alias. 

Arrived  at  home,  Miss  Rutledge  promptly 
wrote  her  recreant  lover  an  account  of  his 
apparent  Infamy,  and.  demanded  an  instant 
explanation.  In  due  time  nn  answer  came, 
stating  nonchalantly  that  he  would  explain 
fully  when  he  saw  her.  She  th.en  wrote  a 
curt    note,    abruptly  dismissing  him. 

McNamar,  however,  affected  to  bplieve 
that  she  spoke  In  a  PIckuiokian  sense,  for 
he  continued  to  regard  himself  as  her  af- 
fianced; and  started  west  with  his  mother, 
brO'ther,  and  sister.  For  some  reason,  not 
plainly  apparent,  he  sitopped  in  Oli.io,  rented 
a  farm,  and  remained  fur  a  year.  Then,  in 
1835,  he  wrote  to  Ann  that  he  should  buy  fur- 
niture In  Cliicinnatl,  and  be  there  soon  after 
his  letter  wa.s.  to  cla-lm  her  in.  marrla.ge  amd 
B-ettle  down  to  housekeeping.  This  le.Uer, 
however,  was  never  read  by  her  for  whom  It 
was  liitondt-d,  for  the  eyes  which  should 
have  read  It  were  by  this  time  sealed  In  death. 
Sure  enough,  in  NovembeJ',  1835,  McNamar, 
his  family,  and  furniture,  "re'ached  Ne:w 
Saltiii,  there  toltar.n.  tihe  startling  news  that 
his  misconduct  had  hastened  the  death  of 
her  with  whose  virgin  atfectluns  he  had  cruel- 
ly andilnexcusably  trilled.  The  wagon  was  un- 
laden, and'  the  bed.room  set,  which  was  to 
have  graced  the  nuptials  of  th.?  young  couple, 
etood  out  of  doors  in:  the  weather  through 
the  rigors  of  the  early  winjer. 

Th«  disgrace  of  betrothal  to  a  man  who 
posed  under  the  baJieful  shadow  of  an  alias, 
end  declined'  to  explain  to  her  who  had  a 
right  to  de-mand  It,  had  told  upon  the  proud 
a,nd  Bupersetisltive  nature  of  this  ambitious 
and  spirited  girl,  and  a  settled  melancholy 
took  possesision.  of  her  nature. 

Llucola    FallN    lu    Love. 

Lincoln,  Ulte  the  rest,  wa.s  not  Inaenislble 
to  the  b-wiuty,  charms,  and  merit  of  tliis 
m,08t  estimable  girl,  wlium,  of  course,  hp  had 
seen  ofiten,  and'  whose  rehntionfi.  to  McNamar 
h©  had  known  and  respected;  and  when  she 
had  dismissed  h^-ir  recreant  lover,  Lincoln 
mustered  up  courage  to  address  her  internis 
of  sympathy  and  endearment,  and  Unally  to 
propose  marriage  to  her.  This  pruposal  th© 
vounff  lady   wa,s  certainly  free  to  acct-pt  If 


she  chose,  yet  she  desired  first  to  receive  a 
ratification  of  her  dismls'sal  of  McNamar 
before  she  made  any  new  engagem,e.nt.  This 
ratification.,  however,  never  came;  McNamar 
liad  her  promise,  anel'  meant  to  hold  her  to  it. 
She  finally,  how.ever,  on  the  advice  of  her 
friends,  disdained  loaiger  to  be  technically 
bound  to  a  man  who  had  diecelved  l)er,  and 
she  became  afflanc^l  to  Lincoln.  Th*?  family 
had  mtianwhlle  left  New  Sak^m  and  then  re- 
sided at  Concord,  several  miles  north,  and  It 
was  arranged  be'tween  them  that  Lincoln, 
sliould  study  law  during  the  succeeding  fall 
and  winter  at  Springfield.,  while  Ann  should 
attend  the  st'.mtnary  at  Jacksonville  for  the 
same  time,  and  thait  in  the  spring  the  mar- 
riage should  take  place,  and  the  twain  should 
reside  at  Springfield. 

But  on  Aug.  12  she  took  to  her  bed  with  a 
raging  brain  fever,  largely  li,duced  by  the 
mental  angulsli  of  engaging  heraelf  to  a 
polynominal  luver,  who  liad  so  sullied  hlsreal 
name  as  to  render  a  disguise  necessary,  and 
then',  while  not  yet  releas^^d  by  liim  from  her 
engagement,  of  aftlancing  herself  to  another. 
Her  illness  caused  serious  alarm  to  her  phy- 
sician and  the  members  of  her  family.  Lin- 
coln and  her  brother  David,  who  was  attend- 
ing school  at  Jacksonville,  were  at  once  sent 
for.  When  Lincoln  entered  her  room  she 
urgently  requested  to  be  left  alone  with  him 
for  a  short  time,  which  request  was  allowed. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  half  hour  Lincoln  came 
out  of  the  bedchamber,  betraying  signs  of 
extreme  and  pitiable  grief.  Her  brother 
came  later,  but  she  did  not  recogJilze  him. 
She  died  on  Aug.  25,  1835,  of  brain  fever. 

Waa  Completely  Prostrated. 

I^incohv  waa  ooinpiuitfly  prostraled  and 
unnerved  by  the  death  of  his  flancfee.  He 
took  it  so  deeply  to  heart  that  the  universal 
pity  which  had  animated  all  breasts  for  the 
"loved  and  lost"  was  transferred  to  him. 
His  friends  condoled  with  him  and  tried  by 
every  mode  to  mitigate  his  sorrow.  "Bear  it 
like  a  man,"  said  one.  "  I'll  try,"  said  he, 
"but  I  must  first  feel  It  like  a  man."  His 
grief  did  not  abate,  and  It  was  feared 
that  he  would  be  bereft  of  his  reason. 
When  Btonns  would  come  he  would  grow 
nervous  and  almost  frantic.  "  The  rains 
shan't  beat  on.  my  darling's  grave,"  said  he 
passionately  and  plteously.  He  would  steal 
away  to  tlie  little  graveyard  and  sit  and 
commune  with  the  dead  for  hours.  His 
friends  deemed  It  unsafe  to  leave  him  alon<^. 
and,  by  strategy.  Induced  him  to  stay  at  his 
old  friend  Bowiin  Greene's  till  time  and  re- 
flection should  assuage  his  grief.  The  de- 
vice measurably  sucoeeded;  he  grew  less  e-x- 
cltable  and  less  passionate  In  his  grief,  and 
settled  down  to  a  chronic  state  of  apparently 
hopeless  despair. 


UT 


STORY    OF    LINCOLN'S     FIRST 
LOVE. 

/f  /  r 

Abraham  Lincoln's  love-affair  with 
Anne  Rutledge  early  in  his  life  is  well 
known.  This  young  lady,  it  is  said, 
was  his  greatest  inspiration  in  his 
earlier  labors  and  a  spur  to  his  am- 
bitions. Her  untimely  death  plunged 
the  future  president  into  profound 
grief,  followed  by  a  prottracted  period 
of  melancholy,  and  he  cherished  her 
memory  and  clung  to  the  members  of 
her  family  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
A  sister  of  Anne  Rutledge  still  lives 
in  California.  She  is  Mrs.  Sarah  Rut- 
ledge Saunders,  now  ninety  years  of 
age.  She  was  younger  than  Anne, 
but  old  enough  to  have  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  both  her  sister  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. She  recently  related  some  of 
these  to  a  representative  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  where  she  is 
quoted : 

"Although  I  was  just  a  little  girl," 
said  Mrs.  Saunders,  "I  distinctly  re- 
call Mr.  Lincoln's  presence  in  our 
home  and  his  courtship  of  my  sister. 
He  was  just  like  a  member  of  the 
family. 

"He  was  just  as  much  at  home  in 
the  kitchen  as  in  the  living  room. 
One  time,  when  the  handle  of  father's 
butcher's  steel  had  wora  off,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln fashioned  a  iiew  one  of  buck- 
horn  and  put  it  on  the  steel.  We  still 
have  the  implement,  with  the  handle 
ho  put  on  with  his  o\\ii  hands. 

"We  have  other  mementoes,  too, 
which  we  cherish.  One,  a  britannia 
coffee-pot,  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
particularly  fond  and  in  which  my 
mother  often  brewed  coffee  for  him. 
I  also  have  a  quilt  made  from  pieces 
of  his  clothing,  and  many  other  little 
things  by  which  my  memories  of  him 
are  refreshed.  Until  recently  I  had 
an  old  grammar  which  he  and  Anne 
used   to  study  earnestly  together. 

He  was  always  kindly  and  gentle, 
and  on  evenings  when  not  studying 
with  my  sister  he  would  stretch  his 
long  legs  from  a  chair  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  and  keep  everyone  in  an  up- 
roar with  his  funny  tales." 

Perhaps  the  most  beloved  relic  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Saunders  is  a 
little  daguerrotype  of  Lincoln,  sent 
by  him  while  in  the  presidential  chair 
to  her  brother,  Robert  Rutledge. 
This  was  during  the  Civil  war,  and 
Robert,  through  appointment  by  the 
president,  was  United  States  Mar- 
shal for  the  state  of  Iowa.  A  little, 
old-fashioned  gold  frame  encircles 
the  picture,  which  is  aaid  to  be  an  un- 
usually true  likeness  of  the  donor. 

This  was  many  years  after  the 
death  of  Anne,  and  showed  how  he 
cherished  the  old  memories  and  clung 
to  the  different  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  her  whom  he  had  so  loved. 


Of  the  congenialty  and  joy  of  the 
courtship  of  Anne  and  Lincoln,  Sarah 
Rutledge  has  heard  her  mother  often 
speak. 

With  Lincoln  living  in  their  home, 
it  was  almost  inevitable  that  he  and 
the  eldest  daughter  should  be  drawn 
together.  Anne  was  also  a  student 
by  nature,  ambitious,  and  said  to  be 
superior  to  any  girl  Lincoln  had  ever 
known.  The  Rutledges  were  descen- 
dants of  a  distinguished  family,  whose 
ancestor  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration   of    Independence. 

Anne  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  her 
sister  says,  with  hair  of  pale  gold  and 
eyes  large  and  deep  blue.  She  was 
slight,  graceful  and  supple,  her  lover 
towering  above  her  in  his  great 
height.  Her  sister  remembers  hef  as 
vivacious,  but  sincerely  religious,  and 
unusually   gentle  and   tender-hearted. 

Together  the  lovers  studied  gram- 
mar and  spelling  during  the  long  win- 
ter evenings.  The  little  grammar,  a 
gift  from  Lincoln  to  Anne,  was  pre- 
served and  is  in  one  of  the  historical 
museums  of  the  country.  Inscribed 
on  the  fly-leaf  in  his  hand-writing 
are  the  words,  "Anne  Rutledge  is 
learning  grammar." 

The  Rutledges  were  a  long-lived 
family,  but  it  fell  to  Anne,  beloved  of 
Lincoln,  to  be  the  exception.  Death, 
premature  and  tragic,  overtook  her 
when  she  was  but  twenty-two  years 
of  age. 

Mrs.  Saunders  vividly  recalls  the 
fateful  day  when  that  which  was 
earthly  of  Anne  passed  out  of  the 
life  of  her  family,  and  of  the  gaunt 
man  who  loved  her  with  the  wonder- 
ful bigness  of  his  heart. 

In  a  moment  of  consciousness  Anne  ■ 
sent  for  him  when  she  knew  the  end  ' 
was  near.     He  camo  to  her  from  his 
work    in    an    adjoining    county — rode 
horse-back,  urging  the  animal  on  in 
frantic   premonition  of  what  awaited 
him  at  his  journey's  end. 
,      Lincoln   had  one     anguished     hour 
(With  his  dying  sweetheart.     It  was  in 
the   living-room   of   a    pioneer   cabin, 
^untouched   by  grace  or  beauty.     Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Saunders,  the  houses 
1  of   even   the     well-to-do     farmers   in 
:  these  pioneer  days  were  seldom  more 
than  two  big    rooms    and  a  sleeping 
loft,  and  privacy  was  the  rarest  priv- 
ilege.    Her  stricken  family  left  them, 
however,   for  this  hour     of     parting 
alone.     What  was  said  between  them 
no  one  ever  knew;  but  when  Anne  fell 
into  a  coma,  Lincoln  stumbled  out  of 
the  death  chamber  blind  and  group- 
ing. 

Two  days  later  Anne  Rutledge  died, 
with  her  wedding-day  but  three  weeks 
I  on.  L.mcom  was  at  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness. A  week  after  the  funeral  a 
friend  encountered  him  wandering  in 
the  woods  along  the  river  muttering 
to  himself.  He  sat  for  hours  in  brood- 
ing melancholy,  which  his  friends 
feared  would  end  in     suicide.     Many 


times  he  was  found  in  the  lonely 
burial-ground,  seven  miles  from  the 
village,  with  one  arm  across  her 
grave,  reading  his  pocket  Testament. 

Until  he  went  to  Spiring^field  a  few 
years  later  to  practice  law  he  disap- 
peared at  times.  Every  one  knew  he 
was  with  Anne,  sitting  for  hours  by 
the  grassy  mound  that  covered  her. 
'TMy  heart  is  there  in  the  grave  with 
her,"  he  told  his  friend,  William 
Green. 

Eventually  he  went  back  to  his 
old  occupations,  bearing  himself  sim- 
ply, doing  his  duty  as  a  man  and  cit- 
izen, but  his  fits  of  melancholy  re- 
turned, a  confirmed  trait  he  never 
lest.  It  was  said  by  those  who  knew 
them  both  that  her  death  taught  him 
compassion  and  g-ive  him  the  strength 
to  endure  all  the  sorrows  that  fell  to 
his  lot  after  the  backwoods  boy  had 
become  the  fir.^t  citizen  of  the  nation. 

Long  years  after,  Lincoln,  in 
;ipeaking  of  Anne  to  a  friend,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "I  truly  loved  the 
girl,"  and,  after  hesitating  a  moment 
he  added,  "and  I  have  loved  the  name 
of  Rutledge  ever  since.'* 


P 


HIS  FIRST  LOVE 

Lincoln's  first  love  was  Ann  Rutledge,  ol 
New  Salem,  whose  fatlier  was  k('oi)er  of  the 
village  tavern  where  lie  boarded.  The  girl 
had  been  engaged  to  a  young  man  v»ho  did 
not  seem  to  meet  witli  tlio  aiJinoval  of  the 
eomnmnity.  He  left  U>v  the  East,  promising 
to  return  within  a  year  and  claim  Ann  as 
his  bride.  Soon,  however,  tlio  engagement 
was  broken  leaving  Ann  tree  to  receive  the 
attentions  of  Lincoln,  linally  promising  to 
become  his  bride  in  tlie  f(jllo\\ing  spring. 
Unfortunately, 'however,  tlie  marriage  could 
not  take  place  at  liiat  time,  due  to  the  fact 
that  Lincoln  was  barely  able  to  support  nim- 
self,  not  yet  having  bten  a(hnitted  to  tho 
bar.  Tlie  girl  was  only  seventeen  and  it  was 
uuitually  agreed  tliat  she  slmuld  attend  an 
academy  at  Jaclcsonviilo,  Illinois,  and  Lin- 
cohi  would  devote  hiniseli  to  Ids  law  stud- 
ies until  tlie  next  spring,  wlun  lie  would  be 
admitted  to  tlie  bur,  and  thru  they  would 
be  married.  I  'i  1  ^ 

All  of  New  Salem  was  deeply  interested  in 
lliis  beautiful  and  genuine  love  atYair  and 
liroplicsied  a  happy  life  for  tiiem.  Fate 
willed  it  otlierwise.  .Miss  Kutledge  became 
seriously  ill,  with  an  attack  of  brain  fever. 
When  it  was  seen  tliat  her  lecovery  was 
imi)ossible,  Lincoln  was  sent  for  and  ahino 
thoy  ifussed  an  hour  in  an  anguislied  part- 
ing.   A  lew  days  tliereafter  tiie  girl  died. 

Tlie  death  of  his  sweetheart  was  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  Lincoln.  His  melancholy  in- 
creased and  darkened  his  mind  and  liis  imag- 
ination, and  tortured  liim  "with  its  black  pic- 
ture." One  stormy  iiiglit  lie  ^\as  sitting  lie- 
side  a  friend  of  his,  \\  ith  his  lieait  bowed  on 
his  hand,  while  tears  trickled  through  his 
lingers.  Plis  friend  begged  him  to  try  to 
control  his  sorrow;  to  try  to  forget  it.  Lin- 
coln replied:  "I  cannot;  the  thought  of  the 
snow  and  rain  on  Ann's  grave  tills  me  with 
indescribable  grief."  Lor  many  days  Lin- 
coln journeyed  on  foot  to  the  cemetery 
where  Ann  Rutledge  lay  buried,  and  there 
alone,  in  tlie  "city  of  tho  a.  uU,"  wei>t  lor 
LUC  givl  wJiorn  he  had  loved  so  well.  Many 
years  aiterward,  when  he  had  married  and 
become  great,  he  said  to  a  friend  who  ques- 
tioned him:  "I  really  and  truly  loved  the 
girl  and  think  often  of  her  now."  After  a 
pause  he  added:  "And  I  have  loved  the 
name  of   Rutledge   to   this  day." 

Only  the  other  day  the  boulder  which 
marked  tlie  grave  and  bore  the  name  of  Ann 
Ivutledge  was  replaced  by  a  modern  monu- 
lueut. 


It  was  said  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
shortly  after  he  had  been  made  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  prob- 
ably no  one  else  who  had  ever  held 
the  office  could  have  been  less  attrac- 
tive to  a  woman's  eye.  In  the  course 
of  his  campaign  for  election,  when  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  been  praised 
liy  an  enthusiastic  republican  girl, 
some  of  the  opposition  newspapers 
had  compared  it  jocosely  to  the  scene 
in  "  A  IMidsummer  Night's  Dream", 
when  the  beautiful  Titania,  under  the 
spell  of  the  magic  potion,  kisses  the 
long  ears  of  poor  Bottom.  Perhaps 
there  has  never  been  an  extremely 
homely  man  more  conscious  of  his  ex- 
ternal disadvantage  that  Mr.  Lin- 
<;oln  was  of  those  defects  and  irreg- 
ularities in  both  face  and  figure  that 
usually  deprive  men  of  feminine  ad- 
miration. Yet  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  not  only  was  he  easily  suscep- 
tible in  his  early  manhood  to  the 
charms  and  influence  of  women,  but 
that  he  indeed  entered  zealously,  if  not 
gracefully,  into  more  than  one  court- 
ship. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  by 
those  who  had  direct  or  personal 
knowledge  of  Lincoln's  early  life  af- 
ter he  reached  the  years  of  manhood, 
and  by  those  who  have  investigated 
and  compared  the  various  sources  of 
information  about  it,  that  his  first 
experience  as  a  lover  presents  the  evi- 
dence of  a  romance— perhaps  the  only 
one  that  really  reached  his  heart.  At 
the  aee  of  twenty-four  he  was  living 
in  the  little  pioneer  town  of  Hew 
Salem,  Illinois,  on  the  Sangamon  riv- 
er. It  was  a  rude,  primitive  settle- 
ment, and  it  was  here  that  he  became 
captain  of  the  local  militia,  carried  on 
the  functions  of  a  postmaster  by  per- 
sonally delivering  letters  to  his  neigh- 
bors from  his  hat,  displayed  his  prow- 
ess with  his  fists  by  thrashing  the 
champion  bully  in  that  part  of  Illinois; 
argued  cases  before  the  local  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  and  started  in  poli- 
tics as  a  candidate  for  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  so  poor  that  he  scarce- 
ly had  one  suit  of  clothes;  he  eeked 
out  his  livelihood  by  doing  any  chores 
or  odd  jobs  that  fell  to  him  among 
people  who  wer^  mostly  as  poor  as 
himself. 

The  most  important  among  these 
was  the  keeper  of  the  village  tavern, 
a  frontiersman  who  had  come  from 
South  Carolina  and  who  was  known 
as  James  Rutledge.  He  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Ann.  who  has  been  recalled  as  an 
example  of  grace  and  beauty,  and 
also  with  less  hyperbole,  as  a  nice, 
red  haired  school  girl;  and  subsequent- 
ly Lincoln  became  a  boarder  in  her 
father's  tavern.  But  there  had  been 
another  denizen  of  New  Salem  who 
had  courted  her,  and  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  engaged  to  her.  went  to  New 
York,  in  order  to  return  to  Illinois 
w^ith  his  mother  and  kinsmen.  As 
he  failed  to  come  back  her  friends 
told  her  than  she  had  been  deceived, 
and  then  Lincoln  is  represented  as 
hoping  that  the  way  had  been  opened 
for  him. 

It  is  tradition  that  they  were  be- 
trothed after  she  was  convinced  that 
she  had  been  deserted,  but  that  the 
distress  which  she  had  suffered  was 
so  grievous  as  to  impair  her  health 
and  finally  to  throw  her  into  a  brain 
fever.  The  illness  was  fatal;  before 
she  died  she  is  said  to  have  called  re- 


peatedly for  Lincoln,  and  he  was  bro.l 
to  her  bedside  and  left  with  her  alon. 
before  she  became  unconscious.  Ther..  | 
is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  her  deatl. 
upon  him  was  harrowing  and  that  in 
deed  it  nearly  overthrew  his  mind. 
The  disposition  to  that  abberation  oi 
gloom  or  melancholia  which  often  wa. 
noted  of  him  in  later  years  took  com- 
plete possession  of  his  thoughts.  H<. 
had  to  be  watched  closely  lest  ht 
might  do  physical  harm  to  himselt 
in  the  midst  of  his  great  grief.  Hl 
was  unable  for  weeks  to  apply  him- 
self to  any  of  his  customary  tasks-,] 
and  when  at  last  he  had  again  becom^ 
himself  in  mind  it  was  thought  not 
only  that  his  face,  seemed  far  older 
than  his  years,  but  indeed  that  son"o\\ 
had  set  upon  it  a  lifelong  mark.  A 
•quarter  of  a  century  afterward,  when 
he  had  become  famous,  he  was  heard 
to  remark  that  he  "loved  the  vei-y 
name  of  Rutledge." 

But  whatever  may  really  have  been 
the  degree  of  his  attachment  to  Ann 
and  of  the  poignancy  which  he  felt 
over  her  death,  it  was  not  more  than 
a  year  or  two  before  his  heart  was 
again  longing  for  love.  Lincoln  wa.-> 
far  fi-om  being  a  bold  lover,  and  in 
fact  was  timorous  or  strange  in  his  ad- 
vances to  women,  as  well  as  somewhat 
uncertain  as  to  whether  he  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  married. 


Lincoln's   Love    for    Ann    Rutledge 


IX  THE  sweet,  spring  weather  of  1835  Abraham 
Liiicoln  made  a  memorable  journey.  Only  one 
historian  has  noted  it  as  a  liappy  interhide  in 
a  youth  of  struggle  and  unsatisfied  longings,  but 
the  tender  memory  of  Ann  Ruiiedge,  the  girl  who 
awaited  him  at  ilie  end  of  it,  must  have  remained 
with  him  to  the  day  of  his  martyrdom.  It  was 
the  begitiHing  of  his  summer  of  love  on  the  wind- 
ing banks  of  the  Sangamon.  Thus  begins  the  love 
story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge, 
^vritten  by  Eleanor  Atkinson  many  years  ago. 

He  was  returning  from  Vandalia,  Illinois,  then 
the  capital,  and  liis  first  term  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, to  the  backwoods  village  of  New  Salem  that 
had  been  his  home  for  four  years.  The  last 
twenty  miles  of  tlie  journe>-,  from  the  town  of 
Springfield,  he  hired  a  horse. 

It  was  a  long  enough  ride  for  a  young  man  to 
indulge  in  memories  and  dreams.  A  tali,  tmgainly 
youtii  of  twenty-six  was  this  rising  backwoods 
politician.  He  wore  a  suit  of  blue  jeans,  the 
trousers  stuffed  in  the  tops  of  cowhide  boots; 
a  hat  of  rabbit-fur  pelt,  with  so  long  a  nap  that 
it  looked  not  unlike  the  original  pelt,  was  pushed 
back  from  his  heavy  black  hair.  But  below  prim- 
itive hat  and  unruly  hair  was  a  broad,  high  fore- 
head; lumirious  gray  eyes  of  keen  intelligence, 
softened  by  svnipathy  and  lit  with  humor;  fea- 
tures of  rugged  strength,  and  a  wide  mouth,  full 
and  candid  arid  sweet.  His  wardrobe  was  in  his 
saddle-bags;  liis  library  of  law  books,  most  of 
them  borrowed,  in  a  portmanteau  on  his  saddle- 
bow; a  hundred  dollars  or  so  of  his  pay  as  a  leg- 
islator in  his  belt,  and  many  times  that  amount 
pledged  to  debtors.  His  present  living  was  pre- 
carious, his  only  capital  reputation,  courage,  self- 
confidence,  and  a  winning  personality;  his  for- 
tune was  ->till  under  his  shabby  hat. 

But  this  morning  he  was  not  to  be  dismayed. 
Difficulties  dissolved  under  this  fire  of  spring 
in  his  heart ;  the  sordid  years  fell  away  from 
him;  debts  no  longer  burdened  his  spirit.  That 
sombre  outlook  upon  life,  his  heritage  from  a 
wistful,  ill-fated  mother,  was  dissipated  in  the 
sun  of  love. 

On  such  an  April  morning  as  this,  four  years 
before,  he  had  first  seen  Ann  Rutledge.  She  was 
in  the  crowd  that  had  come  down  to  the  mill  to 
cheer  him  when  he  got  the  flatboat  he  was  taking 
to  Xew  Orleans  safely  over  Xew  ,Salem  dam. 
Ann  was  eighteen  then,  and  she  stood  out  from 
the  villagers  gathered  on  the  bank  by  reason  of 
a  certain  fineness  of  beauty  and  bearing.  Her 
crown  of  hair  was  so  pale  a  gold  as  to  be  almost 
flaxen.  Except  that  they  were  kind  and  happy, 
her  eyes  are  unrecorded — blue-gray  or  hazel,  per- 
haps, with  brown  brows  and  lashes.  Her  color- 
ing was  now  rose,  now  pearl,  changing  like  the 
anemones  that  blow  along  the  banks  of  the  San- 
gamon. 

Hero  of  the  day,  the  raw  youth  was  taken  up 
the  bluff  and  over  the  ridge  into  the  busy  town 
of  twenty  log  houses  and  shops.  He  was  feasted 
in  the  eight-room  tavern  of  hewn  logs  owned  by 
her  father,  James  Rutledge,  and  for  an  hour  en- 
tertained a  crowd  of  farmers,  emigrants  and 
shopkeepers  with  droll  stories — stories  that,  un- 
known to  him,  would  be  repeated  before  night- 
fall over  a  radius  of  twenty  miles.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  discover  that  men  liked  to  hear  him 
talk,  and  to  wonder  if  this  facility  for  making 
friends  could  be  turned  to  practical  use.  But  as 
a  young  man  whose  fancy  had  fed  on  few  books 
and  many  dreams,  it  may  have  meant  more  that 
this  beautiful  girl  wailed  on  the  table,  laughed  at 
his  jokes — too  kind  of  heart,  too  gentle  of  breed 
to  laugh  at  his  awkwardness — and  praised  his 
wit  and  cleverness  and  strength. 

When  he  pushed  his  boat  off  Ann  waved  her 
kerchief  from  the  bank.     He  looked  back  at  her 


outlined  against  the  green  bluff,  to  fix  it  in  a 
memory  none  too  well  furnished  witli  such  gra- 
cious pictures.  He  might  never  see  her  again. 
Poor,  obscure,  indifferently  self-educated,  una- 
ware of  his  own  powers,  he  saw  before  him,  at 
that  time,  only  the  vagabond  life  of  a  river  boat- 
man or  the  narrow  opportunity  of  a  farm  laborer. 
But  he  displaced  such  qualities  on  that  voyage  as 
to  win  his  employer.  In  July  he  returned  to  New 
Salem  as  a  clerk  in  Denton  Offutt's  store. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Lincoln  was  conscious 
of  a  pang  when  he  heard  that  Ann  Rutledge  was 
engaged  to  marry  John  McXeill,  proprietor  of  the 
best  store  in  the  town  and  of  rich  farming  lands. 
Daughter  of  the  mill  and  tavern  owner,  descend- 
ed from  a  familj'  of  South  Carolina  planters  that 
boasted  a  signer  of  the  Declaration,  a  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  under  President  Wash- 
ington, and  a  leader  in  an  early  congress,  slie  was 
far  above  the  penniless,  undistinguished  store 
clerk.  In  the  new  west  ability  and  worth  could 
push   itself   to   the   front   as   nowhere   else   in    the 

world,  but  pioneer  society  was  not  >o  dL-mocratic 
but  that  birth  and  wealth  had  tlieir  claims  to 
consideration. 

Most  girls,  at  that  time,  were  m.irried  at  eight- 
een, but  Ann  was  still  sliulymg  mulcr  the  Sc<ilcli 
schoolmaster.  Mentor  f'.raham.  Lincoln  met  lur 
often  at  the  "spell-downs"  with  which  the  .school 
closed  the  Friday  altenmon  sessions.  When  he 
returned  from  .lU  ingloriou.s  Indian  cami>aign  the 
next  year  he  \veiit  to  the  Rutledge  tavern  to 
board.  He  hail  risen  rapidly  in  public  esteem, 
had  captained  a  local  companj'  in  the  war,  made 
a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  legislature,  and  be- 
trayed a  wide  and  curious  knowledge  ot  books 
and  public  questions.  .-\  distinguished  career  was 
already  predicted  for  him. 

He  and  ,\nn  were  fast  friends  now,  and  for  tlie 
next  year  and  a  lialf  he  saw  her  daily  in  lier 
most  endearing  aspects  of  daughter  and  elder 
sister.  It  was  a  big, old-fashioned  family  of  nine 
children,  and  Ann  did  the  sewing  and  much  of  the 
spinning  and  weaving.  At  mealtimes  she  waited 
on  the  long  tables,  bringing  platters  of  river  fish, 
game  and  pork  from  the  kitchen  fireplace,  corn 
and  wheat  bread  and  hominy,  milk  and  butter, 
honey  and  maple  sugar,  pots  of  coffee,  and  pre- 
serves made  from  wild  berries  and  honey. 
Amid  the  crowds  of  rough  men  and  the  occa- 
sional fine  gentleman,  who  could  not  but  note  her 
beauty  and  sweetness,  Ann  held  an  air  of  being 
more  protected  and  sheltered  in  her  father's 
house  than  \was  often  possible  in  a  frontier 
tavern. 

The  meal  over  she  vanished  into  the  family 
room.  One  chimney-corner  was  hers  for  her  low 
chair  of  hickory  splints,  her  spinning-wheel,  and 
her  sewing-table,  with  its  little  drawer  for  thread 
and  scissors.  About  her  work  in  the  mornings 
she  wore  a  scant-skirted,  tight-fitting  gown  of 
blue  or  brown  linsey;  but  for  winter  evenings 
the  natural  cream-white  of  flax  and  wool  was 
left  tindyed,  or  it  was  colored  with  saffron,  a 
dull  orange  that  glorified  her  blond  loveliness. 
She  had  wide,  capelike  collars  of  home-made  lace, 
pinned  with  a  cameo  or  painted  brooch;  and  a 
high  comb  of  brown  tortoise-shell  behind  the 
shining  coil  of  her  hair.  Not  an  hour  of  priva- 
tion or  sorrow  had  touched  her  since  the  day  she 
was  born.  On  the  women  whom  Lincoln  had 
known  and  loved — his  mother,  his  stepmother  and 
his  sister — pioneer  life  bad  laid  those  pitiless  bur- 
dens that  filled  so  many  early,  forlorn  graves. 
Ann'b  fostered  youth  and  unclouded  eyes  must 
have  seemed  to  him  a  blessed  miracle;  filled  him 
with  determination  so  to  cherish  his  own  when 
love  should  crown  his  manhood. 

The  regular  boarders  at  the  tavern  were  a  part 
of  that  patriarchal  family — Ann's  lover,  McNeill, 
Lincoln  and  others.  The  mother  was  at  her 
wheel,  the  little  girls  had  their  knitting  or  patch- 
work, the  boys  their  lessons.  The  young  men 
played  checkers  or  talked  politics,     James   Rut- 


Icdg^e  read  the  latest  weekly  paper  trom  bt.  i^ouis 
or  Kaskaskia,  and  kept  a  fond  eye  on  Ann. 

The    beautiful    girl    sat    there    in    the    firelight, 
knitting  lace  or  sewing;  her  skillful  fingers  never 
idle,  but   smiling,   listening  to  the   talk,  making  a 
bright    comment    now    and    then,   wearing   some- 
how, in   lier  busiest   hour,  an   air  of   leisure,  with 
all   the   time   in   the  world   for   others,   as   a    lady 
should.    In  the  country  parlance  Ann  was  always 
spoken    of    as    "good    company."      Sweet-natured 
and  helpful,  the  boys  could  always  go  to  her  with 
their  lessons,  or  the  little  sisters  with  a  dropped 
stitch   or   tangled    thread.     Lincoln    attended    the 
fire,  held  Mvs.  Rutledgc's  yarn,  rocked  the  cradle 
and    told    his    inimitable    stories.      When    he    had 
mastered  Kirkham's  Grammar  he  began  to  teach 
Ann  the  mysteries  of  parsing  and  analysis. 

After  a  school  debate  one  night,  a  year  before, 
Mentor  Graham,  one  of  those  scholarly  peda- 
gogues who  leavened  the  new  west  with  learn- 
ing, had  thrilled  iiim  with  ambition  by  telling 
him  he  had  a  gift  for  public  speaking,  but  that  he 
needed  to  correct  many  inaccuracies  and  crudi- 
ties of  speech.  Textbooks  were  scarce,  but  he 
knew  of  a  grammar  owned  by  .1  farmer  who  lived 
seven  miles  ni  the  couniry.  l.iiu  nln  got  up  at 
daj'light,  fillcil  his  pockets  with  ci,irn  dodgers  and 
went  for  tliai  granimar.  He  must  have  bought 
it,  paying  for  it  in  work,  lor  lie  gtive  it  to  Ann — 
his  single  gift  to  lier,  or  at  lea^t  the  only  one  that 
is  preserved.  Her  i^rotiier  Robert's  descend- 
ants have  today  this  little  old  textbook,  inscribed 
on  the  title-page  in  Lincoln's  handwriting:  "Ann 
iVL  Rutledge  is  now  learning  grammar." 

Hov\'  elo(iuent  that  battered,  faded,  yellow- 
leafed,  little  old  grammar  is  of  the  ambitions  and 
attainments  tliat  set  these  two  apart  trom  the  un- 
recorded lives  of  that  backwoods  community! 

Ann  was  betrothed,  and  lier  content  and  tiust 
in  her  lover  v.'as  something  beautiful  to  see,  but 
McNeill's  figure  is  vague.  There  is  no  descrip- 
tion of  him,  and  few  facts  about  him  are  remem- 
bered e-xcept  that  he  had  prospered  and  won  Ann 
Rutledge's  love.  In  the  stories  of  the  region,  that 
have  now  taken  on  the  legendary  haze  of  cher- 
ished romance,  Lincoln  is  the  hero  long  before 
he  appears  in  the  character  of  chivalrous  suitor. 
After  Air.  Rutledge  sold  the  mill  and  tavern  in 
1833  and  moved  to  a  farm,  Lincoln  lived  much  of 
the  time  at  'Squire  Bowling  Green's  on  a  farm  a 
mile  out  of  tovv'ii.  The  jo\ial  'squire  was  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  a  sort  of  local  Solomon,  whose 
decisions  were  based  on  common-sense  and  essen- 
tial justice  rather  than  on  the  law  of  evidence. 
He  had  a  small  but  excellent  collection  of  law 
books  that  Lincoln  was  going  through.  His  son 
'William,  who  bore  through  life  the  unexplained 
nickname  of  "Slicky  Bill"  Green,  was  Lincoln's 
most  intimate  friend  among  the  young  men.  He 
had  been  to  Jacksonville  college  and  had  a  box- 
ful of  textbooks.  "Aunt  "  Nancy  Green  adored 
Lincoln  and  said  that  he  paid  his  board  twice 
over  in  human  kindness  and  pure  fun.  Here  he 
made  his  home  most  of  the  time  until  he  went 
away  to  Springfield  to  practice  law. 

It  was  while  he  was  living  at  'Squire  Green's,  in 
the  spring  of  1834,  that  John  AlcNeill  suddenly 
sold  his  store  and  left  for  his  old  home,  indefi- 
nitely "back  east."  The  event  turned  all  Lincoln's 
current  of  thought  and  purposes  into  new  and 
deeper   channels. 

The  reason  McNeill  gave  was  that  he  wanted  to 
bring  his  old  father  and  mother  out  west  to  care 
for  them  on  his  farm.  When  be  returned  he  and 
Ann  were  to  be  married.  It  was  a  long  journey 
and  not  without  its  perils — first  across  to  Vin- 
cennes,  Indiana,  down  the  Wabash  and  up  the 
Ohio  to  Pittsburgh,  tiien  o\'er  the  Alleghanies 
into  New  York  state.  It  would  be  weeks  between 
letters,  a  year  at  least  before  he  could  return. 
Many  said  openly  that  a  man  wlio  was  worth 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  lilsc  Joliii  .McNeill,  could 
have  his  parents  brought  to  him.  What  Ann 
thought  no  one  ever  knew.  If  she  was  hurt  she 
hid  it  in  her  loyal  heart,  not  cherishing  it  against 
him,  and  James  Rutledge  did  not  object.  Of  a 
race  in  which  honor  and  chivalry  were  traditions 
it  could  not  have  occured  to  him  that  any  man 
lived  so  base  as  to  break  faith  with  his  beloved 
daughter. 

So  Ann  packed  John  McNeill's  saddle-bags, 
putting   ill    every   little   comfort    her    loving   heart 


could  think  of  or  her  industrious  fingers  con- 
trive, stepped  up  on  the  toe  of  her  lover's  riding- 
boot  to  kiss  him  good-by,  as  he  sat  on  horseback 
all  ready  to  start,  then  bade  him  God-speed  with 
a  brave  face  and  watched  him  ride  out  of  her  life. 

Lincoln  was  the  New  Salem  postmaster.  In 
his  journeys  about  the  country — surveying,  work- 
ing in  the  harvest  field,  electioneering — he  car- 
ried the  niail  of  such  farms  as  he  passed  in  his 
hat  or  his  saddle-bags.  The  pioneer  postmaster 
was  the  confidant  of  those  he  served,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ministers  and  doctors.  People  read  to 
him  the  letters  they  received,  complained  of  neg- 
lect, demanded  of  him  sympathy  in  their  joys  and 
sorrows.  And  so  it  was  he  came  close  to  the 
grief  of  Ann  Rutledge. 

Weeks  went  by  and  there  was  no  letter  from 
the  absent  McNeill.  Ann  wrote  often  herself,  ty- 
ing the  missives  in  wrapping  paper  with  stout 
string,  sealing  them  securely  and  giving  them  to 
Lincoln  to  mail.  Cheerful  at  first,  her  face  grew 
wistful,  her  color  fled,  her  singing  voice  fell  si- 
lent. Too  loyal  to  suspect,  too  proud  to  com- 
plain, what  fears  possessed  the  lonely  watches  of 
the  night,  what  hope  awoke  with  each  dawn, 
those  who  loved  her  best  could  only  dimly  guess. 
Her  head  held  high  in  the  pride  of  a  faith  un- 
shaken, she  asked  for  her  letter  only  with  a  look, 
but  such  a  look  as  one  could  scarce  endure,  and 
the  heart  must  ache  to  deny.  Afterward  she  said 
that  she  thought  of  her  lover  as  dead.  Steam- 
boats often  blew  up  in  those  days;  there  were 
swami)s  along  the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio  where 
men   died   of   malarial   fever:   there   were   treach- 
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erous  places  in  the  mouiitAius  where-  .1  stum- 
bling horse  coultl  end,  in  unrecoriletl  trageily, 
the  sweetest  human  drama.  In  her  lie.irt  she 
set  up  a  shrine  to  a  tonsecrated  memory. 
For  tlie  one  blow  Fate  held  for  her  she  was 
unprepared. 

In  early  summer  thare  was  a  letter.  Lin- 
coln must  have  leaped  on  the  nearest  saddled 
horse  and  galloped  out  to  the  farm  to  give  it 
to  her.  He  slipped  it  into  her  hand  unseen, 
saw  the  happy  color  flood  her  face,  and 
watched  her  speed  away  to  the  river  bank  to 
read  it.  It  was  evening  when  she  crept  home 
again,  in  the  radi.ince  of  the  harvest  moon, 
across  the  stubble  of  the  wheat,  like  a  da.ded 
ghost. 

It  was  not  a  letter  that  Ann  could  speak  of 
to  lier  father  and  mother  wuh  confidence  and 
pride.  McNeill  had  been  ill  on  the  journey- 
not  xo  ill,  however,  that  he  could  not  h.ive 
writti  11.  And  his  name  was  not  McNeill.  I.ut 
McNa;u.'.r.  Family  misfortunes  had  caused 
him  to  change  his  name  out  west  so  that 
dependent  relatives  could  not  find  him,  thus 
giving  the  lie  to  his  excuse  lor  going  back. 
He  said  nothing  about  returning,  showed  no 
remorse  for  his  neglect,  did  not  s,u.  k  of 
her  tender  letters  to  him.  Ferh.ips,  in  tie 
olo  home,  he  had  not  cared  to  claim  them 
urder  the  name  by  which  she  kn?w  him  it 
was  a  strange  letter,  heartless  an'.!  uitluiiit  a 
spark  of  honor.  But  Ann  had  loved  ihe  man 
for  four  years,  plighting  her  troth  ^,'ith  iiim 
a.t  seventeen.  Although  he  had  w:innd--d  her 
uirooted  affections  and  faith,  apparently  dc- 
ierted  her  without  a  pang,  placed  her  in  an 
intoler.ilde  position  before  a  censorious  world, 
bhe  could  not  put  him  out  of  her  mind  and 
heart.  She  wrote  to  him  again,  with  no_  re- 
proaches, and  she  kept  her  own  counsel.  Two 
more  letters  came  at  long  interv.ils.  Then 
they   ceased   altogether. 

In  every  sparsely-settled  neighborhood 
there  is  much  curiosity  about  an  unusu.il 
event,  and  some  malice  toward  misfortune. 
Here  .jifensive  gossip  ran  about.  It  was  rc- 
poru;  I  that  McNainar  was  a  fugitive  from 
justic!. — a  thief,  a  murderer,  that  he  already 
had  .;  wife  in  the  east.  The  talk  enraged 
her  fuller,  and  enveloped  sweet  .•\nn  Rutledge 
in  an  atmosphere  of  blight.  The  truth-th.it 
he  li.id  tired  of  he'— was  surely  not  so  b,id  as 
these  rumors  of  criminal  acts.  \\  ith  tint  cle- 
ment of  the  m.iternal  that  underlies  llie  love 
of  W'i:nen  for  men  she  came  to  the  defense 
of  111,  good  name.  She  showed  her  father  the 
letter-,  laying  the  sacrifice  of  her  rejected 
sell    o:,    the    altar   of  a   lost,    unworthy    love. 

But  it  had  the  opposite  effect  than  she  in- 
tended. In  James  Rutledge's  southern  code 
thi-  was  the  bl.ickest  thing  a  man  could  do. 
A  thoi'saiid  miles  of  wilderness  separated  hini 
from  liie  scoundrel  wdio  h.id  broken  the  heart 
of  In  .  daughter!  Was  John  McNaniar  to  go 
un\.iii:shed?  Not  .in  old  in.in,  he  seemed  to 
bre..l.  up  piiysically  under  the  blow.  I'ublic 
symji  ithy  was  with  him  and  with  the  desert- 
ed giri.  'Her  father  w.is  her  lover  now,  sur- 
rouMUoig    lier    with    every    attention    and    ten- 

A  new  element  was  added  to  this  .ibsorbing 
drama  when  Lincoln  began  to  pay  open  court 
to  li<r.  publishing  it  far  and  wide  that  he 
uoul.l  be  proud  to  win  what  McNamar  had 
not  cred  to  keep.  A  wave  of  enthusi.istic 
adniM  .tion  swept  over  the  countryside.  Noth- 
ing el  .e  was  talkeil  of  in  the  town  and  .iround 
the    null.      His   chiv.ilrous    love    may    well    have 


played  iti  part  in  Ins  spectacular  campaign 
for  the  legislature,  and  his  triumidiant  elec- 
tion   in    .•\ugust. 

Ann  g.ive  no  encouragement  to  his  suit; 
but,  as  she  shrank  from  the  blunt  perception 
of  curious  neighbors,  she  came  to  lean  more 
on  his  devotion.  It  liad  in  it,  permeating  its 
human  ([uality,  that  divine  compassion  which, 
enlarged,  was  afterward  to  free  a  race.  He 
wanted  to  free  her  spirit  from  the  bonds  of 
the  past.  In  the  early  days  of  his  wooing  his 
personal  hopes   were  put  in  the  background. 

He  persuaded  Ann  to  study  with  him 
again.  All  that  long  autumn  they  were  to- 
gether. Often  the  two  were  seen  under  a 
giant  sycamore  on  a  hiil  below  the  town  and 
overlooking  liie  river,  Ann  puzzling  over 
conjugations,  Lincoln  sprawled  at  her  feet 
reading  iilaekstone's  Commentaries.  It  was 
such  an  extraordinary  thing  in  liiat  unlet- 
tered region  that  it  was  remarked  ever  after 
by  those  v,  ho  saw  it.  It  was  an  affair  of 
public  interest,  and  now  of  publicly-expressed 
s.itisfaction  at  the  happier  turn  of  events. 
The  first  frost  touched  the  forests  with  a 
magic  wand;  then,  with  the  snows  of  De- 
cember, Lincoln  rode  away  for  his  winter  of 
law-making  at    Vandalia. 

Now,  indeed,  letters  came  for  Ann  across 
the  white  silence  that  lay  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sangamon.  Dated  from  the  state  capital 
tliey  were  written  with  the  quill  pens  and  out 
of  the  cork  inkstands  the  commonwealth  pro- 
vided. Not  one  of  these  letters  is  in  e.xist- 
eiice  today.  They  couM  not  have  been  love 
letters  in  the  conventional  sense,  but  elo- 
quent  of  that  lar3:e  comradeship  which  lo\e 
holds  for  men  and  women  of  rare  hearts  and 
minds.  I'or  the  first  time  he  had  come  into 
coiit.ict  with  the  men  who  were  shaping  the 
desliuies  ui  his  state,  measuring  his  capaci- 
ties with  tiieirs  and  finding  that  he  -did  not 
differ  from  tlieiu  much  in  kind  or  degree. 
His  ambition  took  definite  form.  Ho  saw  a 
future  of  service  and  distinction  such  as  he 
would   be    proud    to   ask    .\iiii    to    sliare. 

What  pictures  of  iiuii  and  the  times  he 
must  have  drawn  for  Inrl  In  those  pioneer 
d.iys  only  ^  lew  of  the  ji-iiilic  men  were-  back- 
woods lawyers  like  h;ir.  ,eli.  Sonn.-,  iiuleed, 
and  many  of  the  be~l.  expressed  tlie  native 
genius  .md  crude  force  that  were  transform- 
ing the  wilderness.  But  there  were  old- 
world  aristocrats,  to  wiioiu  even  the  English 
l,ingu,>ge  was  e.xotic.  frim  Kaskaskia  and  the 
Frencli  mission  towns,  more  th.in  a  century 
old,  on  the  Mississippi.  And  there  were 
su'iilierii  ]d  niters  and  eastern  men,  too,  with 
tr.idillnns  of  generations  of  learning  anil  pub- 
lic service.  The  caiiiial  was  a  tiny  city,  but 
it  had  high-brel  sn.iety  into  which  Ann 
would  fit  so  well.  'I'll, re  would  be  humor 
oils  anecdotes  in  those  letters,  too,  to  restore 
ll:,-  gayelv  of  lur  liea.rl,  ior,  much  as  he 
lined  nun.  llieir  foibles  and  f.uliiigs  furnished 
him    iiiliiiile    amusement. 

The  lonely  girl  could  not  help  being  cheered 
by  these  letters  and  have  her  outlook  on  life 
enlarged  bv  them,  so  that  her  own  experi- 
ence dwindled  somewhat  in  the  perspective. 
She  wrote  to  him— friendly,  girlish,  gratetu 
letters— saving  iiothing  of  McNamar,  and 
showing   hiiw   pathetically   she   leaned   on    hiin. 

On  his  homeward  ride  in  the  sweet  spring 
weather  his  mind  dwelt  on  her  with  a  ten- 
derness no  longer  forhulden.  no  longer  hope- 
less of  its   reward. 

(To    be    concluded    next    month.) 
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Ipmittfitl  Honuittfttt  SrprtPii  at  O^raup  nf  Ann  ISutlc&gr. 


A  beautiful  monument,  a  cut  of  which  is  shown  above,  has  just  been  set  up 
in  Oakland  cemetery,  marking  the  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge,  whose  name  is  insep- 
arably linked  with  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  Henry  B.  Rankin  of  Springfield  that  the 
funds  for  procuring  the  monument  were  furnished  by  the  descendants  of  pioneer 
families  who  lived  in  New  Salem  and  vicinity  at,  or  soon  after,  the  time  of  the 
historical  love  romance  which  terminated  by  the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge  and 
cast  a  great  shadow  upon  Lincoln's  life. 

The  following  families  are  represented:  Rankin,  Greene,  Watkins,  Spears, 
Colby,  Houghton,  Miles,  Clary,  Rutledge,  Kirby,  Armstrong.  Gum  and  Bone. 

The  monument  is  of  the  best  grade  of  dark  Barre  granite.  The  inscription 
is  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  Oakland  is  a  beautiful  cemetery  near  both  Peters- 
burg and  the  New  Salem  Park,  which  is  owned  and  cared  for  by  the  State  of 
Illinois. 


The  Globe  recently  received  a  copy 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times, 
which  contains  an  article  recording 
the  death  of  Sarah  Rutledge  Saun- 
ders, at  Lompoc,  California,  at  the 
age  of  92  years.  Mrs.  Saunders  was 
the  sister  of  Ann  Rutledge,  sweetheart 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  youth,  to  whom 
he  was  engaged,  but  who  passed  away 
before  they  were  married.  The 
Times  also  tells  of  the  organization 
at  Whittier,  California,  of  the  Lions 
Club,  with  Howard  L.  Hockett,  who 
formerly  had  charge  of  the  musical 
department  at  Penn  Coll&ge,  as  Chief 
Li.n  Tamer.      ^    / ^        2.  2, 


mil  TO  ANN  RUTLEDGE 
BACKS  LINCOLN  STORY 


Letter  From  Her  Brother,  Shown 

Here  by  Illinois  College  Head, 

Confirms  Tradition  Aboat  Her. 


Dr.  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  president 
of  Illinoi.s  College,  Jacksonville,  111., 
in  an  address  last  night  before  the 
New  York  alumni  of  Illinoi.s  College 
at  their  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  added  an  item  to  the  discus- 
sion provoked  by  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  Abraham  Lincoln-Ann 
Rutledge  correspondence  in  The  At- 
lantic Monthly.  After  expressing  the 
opinion  that  many  of  the  alleged 
original  documents  published  in  the 
magazine  were  spurious,  Dr.  Ram- 
melkamp showed  an  original  letter, 
from  the  archives  of  Illinois  College, 
located  near  Lincoln's  old  home, 
written  by  Ann's  brother  David,  who 
was  a  student  at  Illmois  College  at 
the  time  Lincoln  was  courting  her.  I 
The  letter,  a  postscript  to  a  letter 
written  by  David  to  his  father,  is  as 
follows: 
To  Anna  Rutledge: 

Valued  Sister:  So  far  as  I  can 
understand  Mi.ss  Graves  will  teach 
another  school  in  the  Diamond 
Grove.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  have  a  notion  of  coming  to 
school,  and  I  earnestly  recommend 
to  you  that  you  would  spare  no 
time  from  improving  your  educa- 
tion and  mind.  Remember  that 
Time  is  worth  more  than  all  gold, 
therefore  throw  away  none  of  your 
golden  moments.  I  add  no  more, 
but  &c., 

but  &c.,  D.  H.  RUTLEDGE. 

This  letter  was  for  many  years  in 
the  possession  of  Ann's  sister,  Mrs. 
.Sarah  Rutledge  Saunders  of  Lompoc, 
Cal.,  and  was  bequeathed  to  the  col- 
lege by  the  late  Henry  B.  Rankin  of 
Springfield,  111.,  a  biographer  of 
Lincoln.  It  confirms  the  tradition 
that  Ann  Rutledge  was  planning,  at 
the  time  when  Lincoln  was  courtmg 
her,  to  attend  school  in  Jacksonville 
—a  plan  which  was  frustrated  by  her 
untimely  death  that  Summer. 

Illinois  College  is  making  readv  to 
celebrate  next  October  the  cente- 
nary of  its  founding. 


'I'fTE  SAN  DIEGO  «UN:    WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  11,  iy^i2 


THE  LITTLE  SISTER  OF  LINCOLN'S  SWEETHEART 


BY  DR.  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON 

Greatest  Authority  on  Abraham  Lincoln 

LOMPOC,  C'al. — Confined  to  her  bed  by  a  broken  hip,  but  other- 
wise hearing  lightly  the  weight  of  her  9  3  years,  the  one  surviving  sister 
of  Ann  Rutledge  sat  propped  up  among  the  pillows  and  tallced  to  me 
about  the  youthful  love  of  her  sister  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Her  mind  still  is  perfectly  clear.  She  told  me  of  life  in  New  Sa- 
Ifim  when  Lincoln,  a  raw-boned  voung  fellow  of  one-and-twenty,  came 
into  town  on  his  flatboat. 

She  told  me  how  the  boat  became  stuclt  on  the  dam  at  Rutledge's 
mill,  how  Lincoln  moved  about  in  the  wet  and  finally  got  the  boat 
over  the  dam,  how  he  came  ashore  and  liked  New  Salsm  so  much  he 
returned  and  made  it  his  home. 

She  talked  to  me  freely  and  I  wrote  it  down  as  she  talked.  Than 
I  read  her  what  I  had  written  and  she  signed  it  without  glasses.  Sarah 
Rutledge  Saunders  is  young  at  93. 

"From  my  knowledge  I  can  add  little  to  what  already  has  been 
told,"  she  said,  "and  much  of  that  is  inaccurate,  including  some  state- 
ments attributed  to  me. 

"I  have  read  an  extended  newspaper  account  of  Ann's  funeral, 
in  which  I  am  reported  to  have  said  that  I  sat  in  Lincoln's  lap  during 
the  funeral,  and  that  he  sobbed  and  his  frame  shook  with  grief.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  funeral. 

"But  if  I  did  not  sit  iA  Lincoln's  lap  at  the  funeral,  I  sat  there 
many  oth.er  times.  I  was  the  baby  of  the  family  and  he  was  kind  to 
the  'baby.' 

"I  was  born  in  the  Rutledge  Tavern  in  New  Salem,  Oct.  29,  1829, 
the  youngest  child  of  James  Rutledge  and  Ann  Miller  Rutledge.  I  am 
the  only  child  of  the  family  now  surviving.  I  was  not  quite  six  years 
old  wh.en  Ann  died,  Aug.  25,  1835. 

"I  have  little  personal  knowledge  of  the  love  affair  of  Lincoln 
and  my  sister.  But  I  have  heard  much  of  it  from  my  older  sister, 
Nancy  Prewitt,  and  from  my  mother,  who  spent  her  last  years  with 
Nan.  I  can  see  Sister  Ann  as  she  sat  sewing  from  day  to  day,  for  she 
was  the  seamstress  of  the  family,  while  the  other  girls,  Nancy  and 
Marsarpt.  aidsd  mother  in  the  general  housework  and  care  of  the 
tavern. 

"She  taught  me  how  to  sew,  and  I  remember  her  patience  with 
me,  as  well  as  her  industry  and  kindness. 

ALL  LIKED  LINCOLN 

"Lincoln  was  a  big,  tall,  kind-hearted  boarder  and  we  all  liked 
him.  He  could  not  sing  very  well,  but  liked  some  songs  very  well. 
We  had,  and  my  nephew  still  has,  a  copy  of  the  old  'Missouri  Har- 
mony.' There  was  a  song  in  it  called  'Legacy'  which  always  excited 
Lincoln's  mirth. 

"He  was  friendly  with  all  of  us  girls  and  while  I  knew  that  he 
cared  especially  for  Ann,  I  have  had  to  interpr£t  what  I  saw  and  knew 
of  their  relations  in  the  light  of  what  my  mother  and  my  sister.  Nan, 
later  told  me. 

"One  thing  that  has  been  told  is  wrong  and  I  should  like  to  cor- 
rect it.  That  is  that  Ann  died  of  a  brok;en  heart,  or  that  she  was  torn 
between  her  affection  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  love  she  is  alleged 
to  have  plighted  previously  to  John  McNamar. 

"There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  Whatever  affection  Ann  ever 
had  for  McNamar,  and  that  may  have  been  less  than  has  been  repre- 
sented, ended  when  she  learned  that  he  had  come  to  New  Salem  under 


SARAH  RUTLEDGE  SAL^DEKS  AS  SHE  LOOKS  TODAY 


I  a  false  name,  McNeil.     My  father  never  trusted  him,  though  he  had 
business  dealings  with  him. 

"The  story  that  Ann  continued  to  love  him  during  the  three  years 
of  his  unexplained  absence,  and  so  gave  only  half  her  heart  to  Lincoln, 
and  died  because  she  was  grief-stricken  by  the  conflict  of  opposing 
affections,  is  wrong. 

"If  she  fiver  loved  McNamar,  that  love  was  ended  before  she 
gave  her  promise  to  Lincoln.  Lincoln  loved  her  sincerely,  and  she 
gave  to  him  undivided  affection. 

LINCOLN  NO  LADIES'  MAN 

"You  ask  why  Lincoln,  who  first  on  his  arrival  in  New  Salem 
boaided  at  the  Cameron  home,  did  not  make  a  match  with  one  of 
the  Cameron  girls.  Perhaps  one  reason  was  that  Lincoln  was  not  a 
man  whom  alj  women  liked.  The  Cameron  girls  made  fun  of  his 
awkwardness  and  called  him  'old  plain  Abe.' 

"I  do  not  know  that  their  father  shared  their  feelings  but  they 
were  all  Democrats,  while  we,  their  cousins,  ware  Whigs.     We  liked 
Lincoln  the  better  for  some  political  reasons  for  which  the  Cameron 
;  girls  disliked  him. 

"Ann  was  light  complexioned,  her  hair  auburn.  During  h.er  sick- 
ness her  hair  was  cut,  and  mother  kept  it  for  many  years.  After  a  time 
the  moths  got  into  it  and  we  had  to  destroy  it. 

"She  had  blue  eyes,  and  was  slender,  and  not  very  rob\ist.  All 
our  memories  and  traditions  of  her  are  of  a  sweet  and  beautiful  char- 
acter. 

"Ann  did  not  die  at  New  Salem.  Before  ker  death,  my  father  and 

mother  moved  from  the  tavern  to  their  farm  on  Sand  Ridge,  seven 

miles  from  New  Salem,  and  a  mile  from  the  Concord  cemetery  where 

:  Ann  was  buried.  Business  at  New  Salem  did  not  prosper,  as  had  been 


expected.  My  father  and  his  nephew,  John  Cam.eron,  had  invested 
heavily  in  the  future  of  that  little  town  and  its  decline  was  a  serious 
embarrassment  to  father.  ' 

"I  do  not  know  by  what  means  John  McNamar  acquired  title  to 
father's  farm.  It  has  been  said  that  he  bought  it  after  Ann's  death  as 
a  matter  of  sentiment.  John  McNamar  was  not  a  sentimental  man 
and  he  acquired  the  title  before  the  death  either  of  Ann  or  my  father. 

"His  alleged  love  for  the  memory  of  my  dead  sister  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  shelter  Ann's  widowed  mother  in  th.s  home  which  she  had 
helped  to  build. 

"That  was  why  mother  tiad  to  take  her  family  of  fatherless  chil- 
dren and  move  to  a  new  home  in  Iowa.  He  turn.ed  mother  out.  We 
had  a  hard  time,  but  at  length  we  made  a  home  there.  Mother  died 
in  the  home  of  my  sister,  Nancy  Pr.ewitt,  in  Fairfield,  Iowa." 

After  this  fashion  did  the  sister  of  Ann  Rutledge  talk  to  me, 
growing  more  animated  as  she  talked.  We  would  chat  for  a  while, 
and  I  would  then  withdraw  to  an  adjacent  room  and  writs  down  what 
she  had  said,  giving  her  time  to  rest  a  little  and  to  think  of  other 
things." 

"Sarah  Rutledge  Saunders"  she  signs  her  name,  but  every  one 
calls  h.er  "Aunt  Sallie."  She  was  living  with  her  son,  James  Rutledge 
Saunders,  a  bachelor,  at  Sisquoc,  California,  when  she  suffered  the 
fall  that  broke  her  hip.  She  is  now  in  a  private  home  for  the  care 
of  invalids,  at  Lompoc,  California. 

(Copyright,  1932,  NEA  Service) 


DESCRIBES  LINCOLN'S  EARLY  LIFE 

AND  HIS  LOVE  FOR  HER  SISTER 


SARAH  RUTLEDGE  SAUNDERS  AS  SHE  LOOKS  TODAY. 

Only  Surviving  Sister  Of 
Ann  Rutledge  Tells  Of 
Lincoln^ s  Youthful  Love 


BV   DR.   WILLIAM   V..    BARTON 
Greatest  Authority  on  Abraham  I>inroin 
(Copyright,     192-',     Illinois    State    Journal) 

Lonipoc,  Cal.,  Jan.  14. — Coiiflned  to 
her  bed  by  a  broken  hip,  but  oUierwiso 
bearing-  lightly  the  weight  of  her  i)3 
years,  the  one  sui-\'iving'  sister  of  Ann 
Rutledge  sat  propped  up  among  lior 
pillows  and  talked  to  me  nliout  tlie 
youthful  love  of  her  sister  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Her  n'lind  is  still  perfoctl.v  fle.ir.  She 
told  me  of  life  In  New  Salem  when 
Lincoln,  a  raw-boned  young  follow  of 
one-and-twcnty,  came  into  town  on  his 
flat  boat. 

She  told  how  the  boat  became  stuck 
on  the  dam  at  Rutledgo's  mil!.  how- 
Lincoln  moved  about  in  the  wet  and 
finally  got  the  boat  over  the  dam.  how 
he    came   ashore    and    liked    New    Salem 


.so   much    he    returnefi    and    made    it    hi.s 
home. 
I       She   talked   to   me    freely   and   I   wrote 
I  it    down    as    she    talked.      Then    I    read 
j  her  what   I  had   written   and   she   signed 
It    without      glasses.       Sarah      Rutledge 
Saunders   is    young   at   ii'i. 
I       "From  my  knowledge  I  can  add  little 
to    what    already    has    been    told,"     she 
;  said,    "and   much   of   that   Is   inaccur.-ito, 
;  including  some  Btatenients  attributed   to 
]  me. 

I  "I  have  read  an  e.xtended  newspaper 
I  account  of  Ann's  funeral  In  which  I  am 
reported  to  have  said  that  I  sat  In  Lin- 
coln's lap  during  Uie  funeral,  and  that 
he  sobbed  and  his  frame  shook  with 
grief.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  no 
recollection    of   the    funeral. 

"But   if  I  did  not  sit  in  Lincoln's  lap 
at  the  funeral,    I  eat  there  many  other 


times.     X    was    the    oaoy    of   the    family, 
and  he  was  kind  to  the  'baby.' 

"I  was  born  In  the  Rutledge  Taveri> 
in  New  Salem,  Oct.  29,  1829,  the  young- 
est child  of  James  Rutledge  and  Ann 
Miller  Rutledge.  I  am  the  only  cliild 
of  the  fan-lily  now  .surviving.  I  was  not 
quite  six  yeara  old  when  Ann  died, 
Aug.   25,   1835. 

"X  have  little  personal  knowledge  of 
the  love  affair  of  Lincjjin  and  my  sis- 
ter. But  X  have  heard  much  of  it  from 
my  older  sister,  Nancy  I'rewitt,  and 
from  my  mother,  who  spent  her  last 
years  with  Nan.  I  can  see  Sister  Ann 
as  she  sat  sewing  from  day  to  day,  for 
the  was  the  seamstress  of  the  family, 
while  the  other  girls,  Nancy  and  Mar- 
garet, aided  mother  In  tiie  general 
housework  and  care  of  the  tavern. 

"She  taught  me  to  sew,  and  I  remem- 
ber her  patience  with  me,  as  well  as 
lier  industry  and  kindness. 

All    LiUed    Lincoln. 

"Lincoln  w.is  a  big,  tall,  kind-hearted 
boarder  and  we  all  liked  hiin.  He  could 
not  sing  very  well,  but  liked  some 
sonft-s  very  well.  We  had,  and  my 
nephew  still  has.  a  copy  of  the  old 
■Mi.ssourl  Harmony.'  There  was  a  song 
la  it  called  'Legacy'  which  always  ex- 
cited  Lincoln's   mirth. 

"He  \va!|  friendly  with  all  of  tis  girls 
an^l  while  I  knew  that  ho  cared  espc- 
cialiy  for  Ann.  I  have  had  to  Interjiret 
what  I  saw  and  knew  of  their  relations 
in  the  light  of  wliat  my  mother  and  my 
sister.    Nan,   later   told    me. 

"One  thing  that  has  been  told  is 
wrong  and  I  should  like  to  correct  it. 
That  is  that  Ann  died  of  a  broken  heart 
or  that  she  was  torn  between  her  af- 
fection for  Abraliam  Lincoln  and  the 
love  she  is  alleged  to  have  plighted  pre- 
vioiisly  to  John  McNamar. 

■There  i;;  not  a  word  of  truth  In  it. 
Whatever  affection  Ann  ever  had  for 
McNamar,  and  that  m.iy  have  been  less 
than  has  been  represented,  ended  when 
she  learned  that  ho  had  coma  to  New 
Sal.-m  under  a  false  name.  Mi-Neil.  My 
fatlier  never  tinisted  him,  though  he  had 
business  dealings  with   him. 

■•'i'he  stoiy  that  Ann  continued  to  love 
him  during  the  three  years  of  his  un- 
cx|)lalned  absence,  and  so  gave  only 
half  her  heart  to  Lincoln,  and  died  be- 
cause she  was  grief  sticken  by  the  con- 
flict of  opposing  affections,  is  wrong. 

•Xf  sh.-  loved  McNamar,  that  love 
was  ended  btlore  she  gave  her  promise 
to  "I.incoln.  Lincoln  loved  her  sincerely, 
and  she  gave  to  hhn  undivided  affec- 
tion. 

Lincoln    No   Ladies'  Man. 

"You  ask  why  Lincoln,  v.ho  first  en 
his  arrival  in  New  Salein  boarded  at 
IKe  Cameron  home,  did  not  makrt  a 
match  with  one  of  the  Cameron  girls. 
I'erhapa  one  reason  was  that  I.,incoln 
was  not  a  man  whom  all  women  liked. 
The  Cameron  girls  made  fun  of  hi"" 
av/kwardness  and  called  him  'old  plain 
.\be.' 

"I  do  not  know  that  their  father 
shared  their  feelings  but  they  were  a'.l 
Democrats,  while  \v.>,  their  cousins, 
were  V-Tiisa.  We  liked  Lincoln  the  bet- 
ter for  some  political  reasons  for  which 
the    Cameron   girls   disliked   him. 

•Ann  was  light-complexioned,  her 
hair  auburn.  During  her  sicknesa  her 
hair  was  cut  and  mother  kept  It  for 
many  years.  After  a  time  the  moths 
got  into  it  and  we  had  to  destroy  It. 

"She  had  blue  eyes,  and   was  slender. 
and    not    very    robust.      All    our    memo- 
ries   and    traditions    of    her    are    of      a 
.':weet   and    beautiful   character. 
"Ann   did   not   die   at    Nnw  8al<*m.   B»- 


^on  Sand  Ridge,  seven  miles  from  New 
Salem,  and  a  mile  from  the  Concord 
cemetery,  where  Ann  was  burled.  Bus- 
iness at  New  Salem  did  not  prosper,  as 
had  been  expected.  My  father  and  his 
nephew,  John  Cameron,  had  Invested 
heavily  in  the  future  of  that  little  town, 
and  its  decline  was  a  aerloua  embar- 
rassment   to    father. 

"I  do  not  know  by  what  means  John 
McNamar  acquired  title  to  father's 
farm.  It  has  been  said  that  he  bought 
it  after  Ann's  death  as  a  matter  of  sen- 
timent. Jolin  McNamar  was  not  a  sen- 
timental man  and  he  acquired  the  title 
liefore  the  death  either  of  Ann  or  my. 
father. 

"lils  alleged  love  for  the  memory  Of 
my  dead  sister  was  not  sufficient  to  in- 
duce him  to  shelter  Ann's  widowed 
mother  in  the  home  which  she  had 
helped  to  build.     . 

"That  was  why  mother  had  to  ^ake 
her  family  of  fatherless  children  and 
move  to  a  new  home  In  Iowa.  He~turned 
mother  out.  We  had  'a  hard  time,  but 
at  length  we  made  a  home  there.  Moth- 
er died  in  the  home  of  my  sister,  Nancy 
Prewitt,    in    Fairfield,    Iowa." 

After  this  fashion  did  the  sister  of 
Ann  Rutledge  talk  to  mo,  growing  more 
animated  as  she  talked.  We  would  chat 
for  a  while,  and  I  would  tlien  withdraw 
to  an  adjacent  room  and  write  down 
what  she  had  said,  giving  her  time  to 
rest  a  little  and  to  think  of  other  things. 
"Sarah  Rutledge  Saunders"  she  signs 
her  name,  but  every  one  calls  h«r 
"Aunt  Sallie."  She  was  living  with  her 
son,  James  Rutledgo  Saunders,  a  bach- 
elor, at  Slsquoc,  California,  when  she 
suffered  .the  fall  that  broke  her  hip. 
She  is  now  in  a  private  home  for  tlie 
care  of  invalids,  at  Lompoc,  California. 


'•  J 
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hM    rutledge 


ANN  RUTLEDGPS 
SISTER  TELLS  OF 
LINCOLN'S  YOOTH 

Abe  Was  a  "Big,  Tall,  Kind- 

Hearted  Boarder"  In  Home 

When  She  Was  Si 


•■Uii».-  thing  Ihai  has 
wrong  and  I  sUoukl  like 
That  iff  that  Ann  died 
heart,    or    that    slie    was 


been  told  is 
to  corre'H  it. 
of  a  brolten 
torn    between 


By  Dr.    William   E.   Barton. 

LOMPOf',  Cal..  J.m.  -i'-  -I'onlhiea  to 
iier  bed  hy  a  broken  hip,  but  olhei-wi.=ie 
>. earing-  lightly  the  weight  ui  her  iW 
years,  the  T>no  surviving  sister  of  Ann 
hutledije  sat  proppc]  up  among'  her 
nilloAVR  ■ind  talked  to  me  about-  the 
^  outhi'ul  \i\-ii  oi'  her  sister  and  Abra- 
liam    Lineohi. 

iler  mind  ttill  is  iK-rfoil ly  r-icai.  Sii- 
ir.id  me  if  lii:e  in.  New  Salem  uhfu 
Lincoln,  a  raw-S  onud  youny  felb'W  or 
i-nc-and-lwenty,  eame  into  town  um  his 
Jlatboat, 

She  told  hov.  the  1  oat  beea.n'.e  stU'.k 
on  the  dam  at  Kntledse's  mill,  how  Lin- 
coln moved  about  in  the  wet  and  finally 


I'tji-  affection  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  love  she  is  alleged  to  have  plighted 
previously  to  ,]ohn  MoNamar. 

"There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 
Whatever,  affection  Ann  ever  had  for 
McNaniar,  and  that  may  have'  been 
lesa  than  has  been  represented,  ended 
when  she  learned  that  he  had  roine  to 
New  Salem  under  a  false  name,  Mo- 
Neil.  My  father  never  trusted  him. 
the  he  had   business  dealings  with  him. 

"The  story  that  And  continued  to 
love  him  dming-  the  three  >ears  of  his 
une\plain«d  absence,  and  so  gave  only 
half  her  heart  to  Lincoln,  and  died  be- 
cause   she    was    grief-stricken    by    the 

conflict  of  opposing-  affections,  is  WTOug, 
"If  she  ever  loved  McNamar,  that 
Invf  was  ended  before  she  gave  her 
pronuse  to  lyincoln.  Jjincoln  loved  her 
sincerely,  and  she  gave  to  him  undi- 
vided affection. 


A 


Made  fun  of  ilim. 


"I'ou  ask  why  Lincoln,  ■who  lirst  on  liia 
arrival  In  New  Salem  boarded  ar  the 
I'attierou  home,  did  not  make  a  nnitch 
with  one  of  the  Cameron  girls.  l'orh:ii)S 
one  reuBoii  was  that  Lincoln  was  not  a 
man  \\houi  all  women  liked.  The  Cani- 
eroji  girls  nnide  fiui  of  his  owk^ardnesa 
and  called  him  'Old  plain  Abe.' 

"I  do  not  know  that  their  father  shared  ; 
their   feelings,    hut    they    were   all    Demo-  i 
ir<Tnt8,     while     we,      their     onvisins.     -were 
i  Whlgg.     We  liked    Lincoln   the   better   fori 


got  the  boat  over  the  dam.  how  he  came  I  some     i)Olltlcal     reasons     for    which     the 

.1  shore  and  liked  New  Salern  so  much  he  |  Cameron   girls  disliked    him. 

returned" and  muue  rt'liTB"1roTno."    - .     -j      "Ann   was   light-couiplesionfd.    her   hair 

She   talked  to   me  freely  and   I  "wrote  i  auburn.      Diirinp    her    sickness    her    hair 
it   down    as    she    talked.       Then  *1   read^vas   cut,    and    mother    kept    it    for    many 

tier  what  I  had  written  and  she  signed  -        -^ --- 

it    without    glasses.        Sarah    Rutledg* 
Jiaunders  is  young  at  93. 

"From  m\  knowledge  I  can  add  little 
to  what  already  hua  been  told."  sh..> 
said,  "and  much  of  that  is  inaccurate, 
including  some  .statements  attributed  tc 
rne. 

Doesn't   Itenunvbor    Fuoernl. 


years,     .'iftpr   a    time   rlie    ni.)tlis 
it  ami  "ive  hiid   to   destroy   it. 

"She    had    bin,.'   eyes,    :um1    wa.s 
and    not    very    robust.      Ail   our   nicmorics 
und   tradition.s   of  lier  ;irc  of  a   .svir-.i    and 
beautiful  character. 


i|    into 


^liMider. 


die   ;tt    .\cv 
in.\-    father 


■■|  h:i\-e  riMfl  an  extended  newspaper 
Recount  of  Ann's  funeral,  in  which  I  am 
leported  to  have  t^aid  that  I  sat  in  I-in 
coin's  lap  uiiriug  the  funeral,  and  that 
he  sobbtiTrl  and  his  frame  shook  -H-ilU 
grief.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  1  have  no 
recollection    of   the   funeral. 

"i<ut  if  I  illd  not  sit  la  Lincoln's  lap 
at  the  funeral,  1  sat  there  many  orhoi 
lime^.  1  was  the  baby  of  the-  famiij"; 
!ind    ho   was   kind   to   the   baby. 

"I  was  born  in  the  Uutledge  tavern 
in  New  Salem.  Oct.  2'J.  1829,'  the  7'.'nng 
est  child  of  .Tames  Rutledge  and  Anfi 
Miller  Kuiledge.,  I  am  the  only  ehlld 
of  the  fninil.r  'now  surviving.  I  was  not 
(iuiie  0  years  old  when  ^Vnn  died.  Aug.  2'\ 
183.-.. 

"I  hav.'  little  personal  knowledge  o'. 
the  love  affair  of  Lincoln  and  my  sister. 
But  I  have  heard  luuch  of  it  from  ray 
nider  sister,  Nancy  I'rewitt.  and  from 
my  mother,  who  spent  her  last  yefira 
with  Nan.  I  can  see  Sister  Ann  as  she 
>at  sewing  from  day  to  day,  for  sli.- 
v:as  the  seamstress  of  the  family,  whlle 
ilie  other  girls,  Nan-^y  and  Margaret, 
aided  mother  in  the  geuerul  housework 
and    eare    of    the    tavern. 

"She  tansht  me  to  se-n",  and  I  remera- 
hrr  her  patience  with  me,  as  well  as  her 
niduBtry    and    kindness. 

■'I>inn(.ln  was  a  big.  tall,  kind-heart.^d 
iioardcr  and   we   all  liked   him.     He  could 


-■Ann   did    not 
fore    her    death. 
uiovp<]   from    the   tavern 
Sand  Itidgc.  seven  nule> 
and    a    mile    from    the 
where-  Ann   was  imvied. 
Salem    did    nut    pro.-^per. 
pected.     M\    father  and 
Cameron,  -had   invested 
ture 
was 


Sale 
.arid 


L.i-  I 
1 1  her 


to   their   tarm    on 

fi-Diii   New   Salem. 

Coiircird    eeineter.v 

lUisineSS   at   New 

as    had    been    e.\- 

hi.-;   nephew.   .lohn 

li,-a\  ily    ill    I  hr   fi.- 

of    that    little    town,    and    its    d.'iliue^ 

I    serious  cmbarra.s.-ni'-nt    to   f.itlier. 


know 

liiired 


•'1  do  not 
McXamar  ;.< 
It  has  been  said 
Ann's  dcalli  as 
Joim    McNaniar 


b\     wiiat 


that  lu- 
ll inarie 
was     Hut 


man  and 
death   of 


lie   ; 
nth. 


fr|llirod 

■r   .\nu   ( 


ans  .John 
r.itlier's  farm, 
ought  it.  after 
iif  sent  iuie'iit. 
a  .■iciitiiiieiital 
ith-  Ijefure  tlic 
r   my   father. 


til 


"His    allcifcd     love    f.n' 

m.v   dead    sister    was    iinr 

dace      him       to      sln-ll.-r 

mother  in  t  he  hnuje  wlii'. 

i  to    build. 

N(>v\     in    liiMilid^' 
■■■That     was    why    niutli 
her    family     of    fathi-rlo 
move  to  a   new  honif  in  !■ 
mother    oil'.       \\i-    had    a 
at   leugih  we  niailc  a  home 
died    in    the    home    "!'    my 
Prcwltt,   in   Faii^ticld.    I 


ihe    lic'iuory     of 

suUicienI    to   in 

.\iin's     uidowed 

h  ^he  had    heliied 


Uuw 


tak 


and 


r     ha, 
;     ehil 

wa.      He   Inriiel 

liard    liin,-.    but 

■  ili,-r.-.     .Mnl'o-r 

i-isier,     .\aney 

u  a . " 


After  this 
Ann  Uutled.ge  la 
nninnited  as  i^he 
for  a  while,  and 
to     an     adjacent 


fashi 
talk 


lid 


the  si.sier  nf 
In    nil-';    grnwia:;'    mni'i' 

iked.  We  would  rliaf 
would    then    withdraw 

oni     and     write     down 


t  sing  very  well,   but  liked  some   songs    what    she    had    said,    j^iving    her    time    t 


ipry  well.  AVe  had.  and  my  nephew  still 
lias,  a  copy  of  the  old  'Missouri  Har- 
mony.' 'there  -R'as  a  song  In  It  called 
Legacy'  which  alway*  excited  Lincoln's 
mirth. 

"Ue    was     friendly     "with     all     of     us 
and   while  I   knew   t,hat   lie   cared 
~T    have    had 


•girl?. 


to 


rest  a  Jittle  and   to  tliink 

"Snrsh  Uutledge  Sauml 
her  name,  hut  everycnie  ,■, 
Rallic."  Sin-  was  living 
.Tames  Kuticdgi-  Saunders 
Slsquoc.  Cal..  when  she  s 
thf.t  broke  her  hi|i.  M.e  i 
in-  vate    home    for    the    care 


especially  'for   Ann,  ..  ,,    •     r  r.  , 

lerpret    what   1   saw   and   knew   ol    their  Liompoc,    Cal 
.-.'■latlons     *.u     the     light        >■(       what     niv     i       -iCopyngh' 
"n, other   and    my   sister,    Nan,    later 
me. 


t  other  t 
■rs."    she    sign^; 
ills    her   ■■Aiinl  ' 

■ivllli     her     :;o,i. 

a  h,'irl,,'li,r,  at 
Uffe.-ed  tlle  fall 
low  is  In  a  jiri- 
of    invaliii-j,    .it 


toldl 


bl   X.  i:.  A. 


Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge 

BV    GRACE    AHLINi^TON    OWEN 

OLD  school  books  arc  not  often  parti(  ulaily  in- 
teresting. But  there  is  an  old  "Kirkham's" 
firamniar  in  an  Illinois  nujseum  upon  which  thou- 
sands of  loyal  Americans  have  gazed  with  sincere 
and  earnest  regard.  Acros.s  tlic  title  page  of  the 
yellowed  vohnne  is  written  in  clear  characters: 
"Ann  M.  Rutledge  is  now  learning  grammar." 
The  handwriting  is  that  of  Aliraham  Lincoln.  The 
hook  was  his,  and  Ann  Rutledge  once  sat  hefore 
the  open  fire  of  an  evening  in  her  father's  house  in 
New  Salem,  Illinois,  and  listened  as  the  young 
Lincoln,  then  a  tall,  awkward  lad,  clad  in  flax  and 
tow-linen  jiantaloons,  said  the  declensions  aloud. 

Lovers  of  Lincoln's  life  have  always  felt  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  stoiy  of  Ann  Rutledge.  She 
was  a  young  girl  of  [jcrhaps  si.xteen  years  when,  in 
1831,  Lincoln  met  her.  He  boarded  at  her  home, 
the  Rutledge  Tavern,  and  came  to  know  her,  as 
one  would  a  sister,  in  the  friendly  intimacy  of  the 
home.  Ann  Rutledge's  chief  charm  was  her  voice. 
New  Salem  folk  loved  to  hear  it  ring  out  clearly  in 
the  tune  of  some  old  hynm.  Ann  was  engaged, 
when  she  and  Lhicoln  met,  to  a  young  business  man 
of  New  Salem,  called  John  "McNeil."  Young 
"jNIcNeil"  was  ab.sorbed  in  making  a  fortune.  He 
had  set  .110,000  as  his  goal,  which  was  considered 
to  be  a  vast  sum  in  those  days.  He  was  prospering, 
and  evcr^yone  believed  he  would  accomplish  his 
desire.  Nevertheless,  the  simple-hearted  men  and 
women  of  New  Salem  were  not  quite  hajipy  over 
the  engagement  of  then-  favorite  to  this  man,  who 
"had  no  more  poetrj^  in  him  than  the  multiplica- 
tion table." 

When  "McNeil"  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
his  native  state  of  New  York,  he  told  Ann  a  secret. 
His  name  was  not  "McNeil,"  but  McNamar.  He 
had  assumed  a  name  because  he  wished  to  get  ahead, 
financially  unhindered  by  his  brothers.  Now  he 
was  going  home  for  a  short  period  to  visit  his  mother. 
He  left  Ann,  saying  he  would  write  and  return 
soon.  Months  passed  and  he  did  neither.  The 
heart  of  the  girl  was  sorely  tried.  McNamar's 
revelation  had  been  a  shock  to  her.  She  could  not 
understand  his  point  of  view  in  concealuig  his  name. 
Besides  he  had  sworn  her  to  becreey  and  thi.i  trou- 
bled her  open-hearted  nature. 

Lincoln  was  postmaster  of  New  Salem  and  could 
not  but  know  that  Ann  Rutledge  heard  nothing 
from  M(tNamar.  As  he  saw  her  daily  becoming 
more  sad,  he  tried  to  comfort  her.  His  i)ity  became 
love,  and  at  last  she  returned  it.  Tradition  gives 
many  jiictures  of  the  two  walking  through  the 
floweiy  lanes  together  or  seated  before  the  fire-  . 
]5lace  in  the  tavern.  There  were  a  few  brief  months 
of  happiness,  and  all  New  SaU'm  was  pleased,  for 
the  lean,  lanky  postmaster  had  grown  into  their 
hearts.  Aiin  now  believed  that  McNamar  had 
never  intended  to  return  or  was  dead. 

Just  when  the  world  was  hapjnest  for  the  two 
lovers,  wort!  came  that  McNamar  was  returning  to 
New  Salem  to  live  and  bringing  with  him  his  mother 
and  sisters.  Just  why  he  had  not  written  is  not 
clear.  Then  began  a  time  of  self-condenuiation  for 
Ann.  She  loved  Lincoln,  yet  felt  that  her  old  vows 
must  be,  of  necessity,  renewed.  It  was  the  summer 
of  1835  wlien  she  learned  that  McNamar  was  re- 
turning, a  hot  summer,  when  "fever  and  ague" 
abounded  in  the  cabins  of  the  j)ioneers.  Worrying 
day  and  night,  Ann  Rutledge  fell  an  easy  i)rey  to 
the  fever.  In  her  last  hours  she  asked  for  Lincoln. 
The  two  talked  together  alone.  Many  surmises 
have  been  made  as  to  that  conversation.  Yet  no 
one  knows,  for  Lincoln  n(>ver  told.  He  was  seen  to 
come  from  the  room,  his  shoulders  bowed  with 
grief.  At  once  he  .sought  the  quiet  of  the  woods 
and  for  days  after  her  funeral  he  wandered  uncon- 
soled.  At  last  gootl  fiiends  persuaded  him  to  rest 
and  slowly  nur.sed  him  back  to  heallh.  But  from 
that  day  a  look  of  sadness  settled  on  his  face.  Soon 
lie  left  New  Salem  for  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  from 
there  his  path  led  straight  to  the  nation's  capital. 


Clara  was  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

"Oh,     grandmother,"     she     cried     desperately, 

"what  shall  we  do?" 

"Hush,"  said  grandmother.     "This  is  too  serious 

business  for  tears;  the  thing  to  do  is  to  act.     I  am 

sure  we  can  trust  Seiior  Mantanzas  and  his  wife. 

We  simply  must  find   that  child  before  darkness 

sets  in." 

knew  both  Lincoln  and  the  Rut  ledges,  joined  to- 
gether and  jjlaced  a  gi-anite  moimment  to  the 
memory  of  her,  whose  brief  sfian  f>f  years  hispired 
the  poet,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  to  write: 

"Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown; 
The  vibrations  of  ileal hless  nnisic, 
'With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
Out  of  me  forgiveness  of  millions  towards  millions, 
And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation, 
Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 
I  am  .Ann  Rutledge,  who  sleep  beneath  these  weeds. 
Wedded  to  him  not  through  union, 
"But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  O  Republic, 
From  the  dust  of  my  bosom!'  " 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  SIXTEENTH 
PRESIDENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
BORN  113  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 

Love  Affair  of  Early  Youth  Which  Exerted  a  Deep  In- 
fluence on  His  Whole  After  Life — Sister  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge,  Only  Survivor  of  Family,  Recalls  Incidents  in 
The  Life  of  the  Emancipator  When  a  Young  Man. 


ROBERT  RUTLEDGK 

Brother   of   Ann,    and    Appointed     by 

Lincoln  to  Offlce  of  U.  S.  Marshal  for 

Iowa   During'   the   Civil   AVm- 


Photograph    of     Daguerreotype     Sent 

Robert   Rutledge    by    liincoln.     (From 

Original ) 

On  a  cold,  grey  February  morning, 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  ago 
today,  Abraham  Lincoln,  destined  to 
ba  the  16th  president  of  the  United 
States,  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

AVith  the  ushering  in  of  each  new 
year  on  the  calendar  of  time  thei:e  i 
springs  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  a  | 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  greatness  I 
and  immeasurable  kindness  of  the  man.  i 
the  record  of  his  every  act  and  deed  De  | 
its  significance  large  or  small,  becomes  | 
a.  matter  of  keen  and  loving  interest 
to    his    countrymen.  I 

So  it  is  that  the  story  of  the  love  of  i 
his  vouth  for  the  maid  Ann  Rutledge,  I 


SARAH  RITLEDGK  SAUXDERS       [ 
Sister    of    Ann.    and    Only    Surviving 
3Ieniber     of     tlie     Rutledge     Family. 
Now   93   Years   Old. 

which  exerted  such  an  influence  on  his  ;' 
whole  after  life,  looms  in  all  its  beauty 
and  purity,  and  becomes  the  individual 
possession    of    every    American. 

And  now  the  knowledge  that  this 
important  chapter  of  Lincoln's  life  is 
perpetuated  in  the  existence  of  a 
sister  of  this  same  Ann  Rutledge,  and 
tlhe  only  surviving  member  of  the 
famous  Rutledge  family,  revives  new 
interest  in  the  immortal  love  story. 
■  Sarah  Rutledge,  the  sister,  or  "Aunt 
SalUe"  as  she  Is  fondly  called  by  her 
friends  and  neighbors,  lives  with  her 
son  James  in  the  little  town  of  Sisquoc, 
Santa  Barbara   county,   California. 

When  Lincoln,  then  a  gangling 
grocery  clerk  at  twenty  five,  came  to 
live  at  the  Rutledge  tavern  in  the 
pioneer  village  of  New  Salem,  Illinois, 
little  Sarah  was  but  a  tiny  tot  creeping 
about  the  floor.  But  the  boarder  re- 
mained with  the  family  for  several 
years,  and  during  the  last  year  of  that 
time,  she  clearly  recalls  the  tall, 
kirdly  "Mr.  Lincoln" — and  the  sweet 
tempered,  golden  haired  Ann,  the  eldest 
of  five  gills. 

"Although  I  was  .lust  a  little  girl 
wuien  Mr.  Lincoln  lived  with  us  and 
courted  mv  sister,"  said  Aunt  Sallie, 
when  visited  in  her  little  California 
home,  "I  distinctly  recall  his  presence. 
He  was  ,iust  like  one  'of  us. 

"One  time  when  the  handle  of  my 
father's  butchers  steel  had  worn  off. 
Mr.  Lincoln  fashioned  one  of  buckhorn 
anc"!  put  it  on  the  steel.  He  was  .iust 
as  much  at  home  in  our  kitchen  as  in 
the  living  room,  and  we  all  loved  him. 
We  still  have  the  steel."  And  Aunt 
Sallie  produced  it  from  an  old  chest 
as  ancient  in  appearance  as  the  article 
itself. 

"I  have  other  momentoes  too,"  she 
chatted  on.  "which  1  cherish  very 
much^  One,  a  brittania  coffee  pot  of 
v,'hich  he  was  .particularly  fond  and  in 


A^2. 


which  my  motner  oiteu  inaue  coriee 
for  him.  I  also  have  a  quilt  made 
from  pieces  of  his  clothing,  and  many 
other  little  things  by  which  my  memo- 
ries of  him  are  refreshed.  Until  re- 
cently I  had  the  old  grammar  which 
he  and  Ann  used  to  study  together 
so    earnestly:" 

When 'the  quaint  old  quilt  had  been 
reverently  produced  and  carefully  laid 
awav  again  Aunt  Sallie  continued  in 
her  quavering-  voice.  "I  remember  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  always  kindly  and  gentle, 
and  evenings  when  not  studying  with 
my  sister,  he  would  stretch  his  long 
legs  from  a  chair  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place and  keep  everyone  in  an  uproar 
with   his  funny  tales." 

Perhaps   the  most  beloved   memento 
in    the    possession    of    Sarah    Rutledge 
Saunders,   is   a  little    daguerreotype   of 
Lincoln,     sent     by     him     while     in  the 
presidential       chair     to     her     brother, 
Rol-)ert  Rutledge.     This  was  during  the 
civil     war    and    Robert,    through     ap- 
pointment       by      the      president,      was 
"United    States    Marshal    for    the    State 
I  of    Iowa.      A    little    old-fashioned    gold 
1  frame    encircles    the    picture,    which    is 
]said   to  be  an   unusually  true   likeness 
lof    the    donor. 

This  was  many  years  after  the  death 
of     Ann      and      showed      how   Lincoln 
cherished   the   old   memories   and    clung 
I  to  the  different  members  of  the  family 
lof  her  whom  he  had  so  loved. 
i      or  the  congeniality  and  joy  of  court- 
ship     of      Ann      and      Lincoln,      Sarah 
Rutledge   has  heard   her   mother   often 

With  Lincoln  living  in  their  bome  it 
w;;f,  almost  inevitable  that  he  and  the 
eldest  daughter  should  be  drawn  to- 
get4ier.  Ann,  like  Lincoln,  was  a 
student  by  nature,  ambitious,  and  said 
to  be  superior  to  any  girl  he  had^ever 
known.  The  Rutledges  are  des- 
cendants of  a.  distinguished  family, 
whose  ancestors  was  one  of  the  signers 
of   the   Declaration   of  Independence. 

Ann  was  considered  a  very  beautiful 
gill,  her  sister  says.  She  had  quanti- 
ties of  pale  gold  hair,  and  eyes  large 
^nd  deep  blue.  She  was  slight,  grace- 
Iful  and  supple,  her  lover  towering 
above  her  in  his  great  height.  Mrs. 
Saunders  remembers  her  as  vivacious, 
bi'1  sincerely  religious  and  unusually 
gentle  and  tender  bearted.  She  keenly 
regrets  that  no  picture  was  ever  taken 
o;"  Ann  to  hand  down  to  posterity. 

Together  the  lovers  studied  gram- 
mar and  spelling  during  the' long  winter 
evenings.  The  little  grammar,  a  gift 
•from  Lincoln  to  Ann,  was  preserved 
and  is  in  one  of  the  historical  museums 
of  the  country.  Inscribed  on  the  fly- 
leaf in  his  hand  writing  are  the  words. 
"Ann   Rutledge   is   learning   grammar." 

On  occasions  they  traversed  the 
.wooded  slopes  beyond  the  tavern,  and 
^tallied  of  the  future.  Always  the  girl 
fired  bim  to  greater  ambitions.  She 
was  said  to  be  his  greatest  inspiration 
in  all  of  his  earlier  labors. 

The  Rutledges  were  a  long  lived 
family,  but  it  fell  to  Ann,  beloved  of 
Lincoln,  to  be  the  sad  exception.  Death, 
premature  and  tragic,  overtook  her 
when  she  was  but  twenty  two  years 
ot  age. 

Sarah,  the  .sister,  is  now  in  her 
(ninetieth  year,  still  active  and  full  of 
a     keen     interest    :n   life.     She   clearly 


recalls  the  fateful  day  when  that  which 
was  earthly  of  Ann  passed  out  of  the 
Hf(!  of  her  family,  and  of  the  g-aunt 
man  who  loved  her  with  the  wonderful 
j  bisness  of  his  heart. 

j  In  a  rational  moment  Ann  sent  for 
I  him.  She  knew  the  end  was  near.  He 
j  came  to  her  from  his  work  in  an  ad- 
'  .ioininpf  county — rode  horseback,  urging' 
I  the  animal  on  in  frantic  premonition  of 
!  what  awaited  him  at  his  journey's 
i  end. 

Lincoln  had  one  anguished  hour  with 
I  hrr  in  a.  brief  return  to  consciousness. 
It  was  in  the  living-  room  of  a  pioneer 
cabin,  untouched  by  grace  or  beauty. 
According  to  Mrs.  Saunders,  the  houses 
of  even  the  well-to-do  farmers  of  those 
early  days  were  seldom  more  than  two 
big  rooms  and  a  irleeuing  loft,  and  pii- 
vacy  the  rarest  privilege.  Her  stricken 
fr:mi!y  left,  them,  however,  for  this 
hour  of  parting  alone.  What  was  said 
bct\\een  them  no  one  ever  knew,  but 
when  Ann  fell  into  a  coma,  Lincoln 
stumbled  out  of  the  death  chamber 
like   a   soul   blind   and   groping. 

Two  days  later  Ann  Rutledge  died, 
with  her  wedding  daylbut  three  weeks 
off. 

Lincoln  was  at  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness. A  week  after  the  funeral  a 
friend  encountered  him  wandering  in 
tlie  woods  Jiion'a  the  river  rruitliiing 
to  himself.  He  sat  for  liours  in  brood- 
ing melancholy  which  his  friends 
feared  would  end  in  suicidal  mania. 
Man>'  times  he  was  found  in  the  lonely 
burial  grdunds,  seven  rqiles  from  the 
"\  illage,  with  one  arm  across  her  grave. 
rcT cling   his   little   pocket    testament. 

Until  he  went  to  Springfield  a  few 
years  later  to  practice  law  he  disap- 
peared at  times.  Everyone  knew  he 
was  with  Ann,  sitting  for  hours  by 
the  grassy  -mound  that  covered  her. 
"My  heart  is  there  in  the  grave  with 
hor."  be  told  his  friend  Williarrt  Green,  j 


Eventually  he' went  back  to  ihis  old  ' 
occupations,    bearing    himself    simply,  | 
doing  his   duty   as  a  man  and  citizen, 
but   his  fits   of  melancholy  returned,  a, 
confirmed  trait  he  never  lost.. 

It  was  said  by  those  who  knew  them 
both  that  the  cTeatn  taught  him  compas- 
sion and  gave  him  the  strength  to  en- 
duie  all  the  sorrows  that  fell  to  his 
let  when  the  backwoads  boy  had  be- 
came the  first  citizen   of  the  nation. 

Long  years,  after,  Lincoln  in  speaking 
of  Ann  to  a  friend,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "I  truly  loved  the  girl,"  and 
after  hesitating  a  moment  he  added," 
and  I  have  loved  the  name  of  Rut- 
le.se   ever   since." 

The  Saunders  family  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia from  Illinois  in  1S81,  the  sur- 
vivors being-  Sarah  Rutledge  Saunders, 
.T-am.es,  the  son  with  whom  she  inakea 
hot-  home,  and  another  so\.  Dr.  H.  G. 
Saunders  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Aunt  Sallie  recently  sent  to  the  Old 
Salem  League,  which  is  rebuilding  the 
town  to  its  oiiginal  contours,  a.  silk, 
hand-made  quilt  that  she  pieced  to- 
gether since  her  eightieth  birthday, 
unaided  by  glasses.  The  quilt  is  to 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  toward 
the  erection   of  old  land  marks. 

The  Rutledge  tavern,  with  the  old 
ploughed  hillside  beyond,  that  played 
such  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  the 
martyred  president,  is  to  be  preserved 
forever  as  a  public  shrine  where  all 
America,  may  pay  tribute  to  Lincoln, 
th.-;   Iseloved. 

New  Salem,  revived,  will'  be  to  the 
memory  of  Lincoln  what  Mount  Ver- 
noTi  is  to  the  momory  of  Washington, 
Montieello  to  Jefferson,  and  The  Her- 
mitage to  Ja<?l4Son.  ,.    ,  ,  .  -   ,  f, 


Forgotten  Komances  of  American 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  ^nn  Rutlcd^e^  His  Lost  Love 


THERE  is  ii  rude  lofe  rabiu  in  Larue,  formerly 
Hardin  county,  in  Kenuioky,  where,  on  February 
12,  1809,  amid  abjeit  ))oveTty  and  with  none  of 
the  trappings  that  greet  the  entry  of  princes  of 
the  world  was  born  a  child  whose  spirit  has  wrought 
more  lasting  good  than  most  men  whom  the  world  is 
content  to  call  "great."     This  child  was  Abraham  Lin- 

eoln "Abe,"  he  was  affectionately  called  trom  boyhood 

to  the  dark  hour  of  his  assassination.  And  no  better 
proof  of  the  humanity  of  the  man,  of  his  universal  ap- 
peal to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  can  be  given 
than  In  the  fact  that  he  was  generally  bo  acclaimed. 

The  year  1809,  an  unusual  one  in  American  history, 
en  "anaus  mirabilis,"  to  quote  our  old  friend,  the  Latins. 
There  are  years  that  stand  out  in  every  century,  set 
apart  from  their  fellows,  because  of  the  rich  gift  of 
notable  lives  they  bring  to  the  world.  And  no  greater 
gift  cam*  to  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century  than 
that  on  a  bleak  February  day  in  1809  in  a  Kentucky 
cabin  Abraham  Lincoln  opened  his  dark,  mystic  eyes  to 
a  life  that  was  to  be  for  him  on©  of  sorrow  and  travail 
but  which  was  to  bring  happiness  and  hope  to  countless 
thousands  and  prove  an  inspiration  to  mankind  so  long 
as  the  ■croll  is  kept  of  the  great  and  good. 

Some  of  his  year  mates  are  worthy  of  mention.  Even, 
as  from  a  Kentucky  cabin  in  that  year,  came  the  lion- 
hearted  Lincoln,  from  a  country  vicarage  in  the  west 
of  England  came  the  sweet  song  bird  Tennyson;  and 
from  another  English  home  AVilliam  Evarts  Gladstone, 
a  champion  also  of  human  liberties;  and  Poland  saw  the 
birth  of  Chopin,  the  madman  of  music  and  the  older 
Germany  gave  Mendelssohn  to  translate  the  music  of  the 
spheres  for  the  ear  of  man  and  America  saw  arise  In  the 
heavens  of  literature  the  poetic  soul  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  Others  among  the  cliildreii  contemporaries  of  Lin- 
coln were  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  brilliant  New 
England  scholar  and  poet  aud  a  feminine  star,  noted  for 
the  frail  beauty  of  its  poesy- -a  star  that  will  light  the 
way  for  achieving  womanhood  until  the  end  of  time — 
the  star  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  (  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, who  voiced  the  soul  of  woman  in  undying  song. 

Tradition  saith  that  so  shiftless  was  Thomas  Lincoln, 
the  father  of  Lincoln,  that  the  log  cabin  had  only  three 
sides  and  the  fourth  was  open  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  It 
is  very  likely  that  the  family  was  iu  the  class,  in  a 
sense,  of  what  is  known  in  the  South  as  "poor  whites," 
poor  not  only  as  to  worldly  means  but  in  the  sense  of 
character  as  well.  But  back  of  Thomas  Lincoln  were 
men  of  red  blood  and  aehievenient;  pioneers,  men  who 
had  dared  to  stand  forth  in  the  perilous  days  of  the 
Revolution  and  defy  England's  mighty  king.  The  sturdy 
line  might  have  run  to  seed  somewhat  under  the  de- 
vastating influence  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  laziness  and 
general  good  for  nothingness,  but  behind  him  were 
stanch  souls  such  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  grandfather, 
the  first  settler  in  Kentuck)',  \.  lio  came  to  that  new 
frontier  of  civilization  in  IT  SO  and  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  in, 1784. 

And  back  of  the  first  Aljiaham  Lincoln  the  racial  line 
Avent  to  Puritan  New  England  \\  here  Samuel  Lincoln, 
the  President's  first  American  aucostoi'  and  son  of  Ed- 
ward Lincoln,  gent,  of  Hin.t.ham,  Norfolk,  England  had 
come  to  carve  out  his  destiny  in  the  new  land  beyond 
the  seas.  This  was  in  1037  and  Sam  Lincoln  was  ap- 
prentice to  a  weaver  and  settled  with  two  older  brothers 
in  Hingham,  Mass.  His  son  antl  grandson  were  iron 
founders,  a  progression  as  the  world  counted  it  then 
from  the  state  of  apprentice  weaver;  the  grandson  Mor- 
decai  moved  to  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  from  there  his 
son,  John  migrated  to  Augusta  county  (now  Rocking- 
ham county)  Va.,  and  was  the  President's  great-grand 
father. 

Such  were  the  short  and  siniide  annals  of  his  paternal 
American  ancestors.  They  were  not  "great  folk,"  as  the 
term  is  usually  iinderstood,  Jiay,  they  were  of  the  plain 
Iieople,  those  self  same  'plain  people"  Abraham  Lincoln 
so  greatly  loved  because  there  were  so  many  of  them. 
They  •<»(  mw(  in  liie  seats  of  tlie  migiity  and  very  prob- 


By  ELISABETH  POE 

ably  in  Samuel  Lincoln's  wildest  dreams  after  he  set 
foot  in  the  new  land,  adventurer  and  soldier  of  foitune, 
though  he  was,  never  come  a  vision  that  a  descendant 
of  his  should  ever  become  the  ruler  of  the  country  that 
was  to  be  formed  from  the  struggling  little  colonies  of 
his  day. 

On  Lincoln's  mothe)-'s  side  of  the  house  the  story  is 
even  of  a  more  humble  and,  in  some  lespects,  a  darker 
design.  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother,  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  repute  had  it  that  she  was  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  one  Lucy  Hanks.  Yet,  despite  the  shadow 
of  the  bar  sinister  that  clung  to  her  nauie,  she  was  con- 
siderably above  Thomas  Lincoln  in  social  finalities  and 
station.  Much  of  the  mystery  of  Lincoln's  life  is  re- 
vealed by  this  fact,  because,  as  a  rule,  although  there 
have  been  brilliant  exceptions,  most  great  men  have 
great  mothers.  In  fart,  it  seems  as  if  it  did  not  niatter 
so  very  much  what  the  fathers  were  so  the  mothers  were 
consecrated  to  the  task  of  making  boys  Quit  themselves 
like  men. 

Nancy  Hanks  saw  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  hill 
side  farm  "Rock  Spring"  in  Kentucky.  She  knew  the 
great  world  of  achievement  lay  over  the  hills  and  far 
away  and  she  knew  too  that  knowledge  was  the  key  that 
would  unlock  all  doors  for  her  beloved  son.  Out  of  her 
drab  life  with  its  sordid  details,  its  soul  destroying 
poverty  and  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  shiftless 
"Tom  Lincoln"  her  soul  leaped  with  desire  and  ambition 
for  the  lad  who  played  at  her  feet.  There  are  many 
mothers  like  this  iu  the  world.  There  were  more,  pe)-- 
haps  in  the  old  days  before  (he  lure  of  bridge  and 
matinee  called  mothers  so  much  from  their  natural 
cares.  Hock  Spring  farm  might  bonnd  the  world  for 
Tom  Lincoln,  it  should  be  but  the  beginning  of  things 
for  little  Abe. 

What  the  world  owes  to  .\'ancy  Hunks  and  her  drcaTus 
for  her  son  can  never  be  paid  to  her.  Hut  wherever  a 
man  or  woman  in  the  name  and  memory  of  Nancy  Hanks 
and  her  son  Abraham  helps  a  lad  on  his  way  to  educa- 
tion and  fortune  that  man  or  woman  is  blessed  beyond 
compare.  For  the  fruits  max  be  grtniter  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  foretold.  Investment  iu  human  lives  can  be 
profitable  as  well  as  useless,  ai  times,  when  the  ones 
invested  in  prove  unworthy  of  the  trust.  ^Vhile  1  was 
|iot  consulted  iu  the  matter  in  any  way,  shape  or  form, 
and  while  I  acknowledged  the  superb  beauty  of  the 
Lincoln  Menioiial,  with  its  nu-jesuc  simplicity,  so  c'uar- 
acteristic  of  (he  man  it  commer.itratea  and  sfateliness  of 
design,  yet  to  my  mind  (he  most  fitting  memorial  to 
Lincoln  that  could  huve  been  erected  would  have  been 
tiie  living  memorial  of  a  great  school  in  the  Capital  of 
the  country,  dedicated  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
America  in  the  ideals  for  which   Lincoln   stood. 

The  Lincolns  hud  removed  from  Eli/.abetlitown,  Hardin 
county,  Ky.,  to  the  Rock  Spiing  farm  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  Abraham.  When  little  Abe  was  4  years  old 
they  moved  again,  tlii.s  time  to  a  farm  of  238  acres  on 
Knob  cieek,  about  six  miles  from  Hodgenville,  Ky.  But 
the  restless  spirit  of  'J'om  Lincoln  was  never  satisfied  in 
any  one  spot  long,  in  ISIG,  tii.^y  moved  again,  this 
(ime  over  the  Ohio  river  and  seltleJ  on  a  quarter  sec- 
tion near  the  present  village  of  Gentryville,  Spencer 
county,  Ind.  They  were  miserably  poor.  Tired  and- 
worn  out  by  the  long  fight  against  poverty,  X:incy  Hank.s 
died  on  October  5,  1818.  The  hoy,  then  seven  years 
old,  mourned  her  bitterly  and  so  did  Tom  Lincoln,  for  a 
time.  But  he  found  a  measure  of  consolation  in  a  re- 
newal of  ties  with  an  old  sweet  heart,  .virs.  Sarah  Bush 
Johnston,  whom  he  hnd  courted  years  before,  and  mar- 
ried her  in  December  iS19.  Her  thrift  greatly  improved 
matters  In  the  crude  home  and  she  e.\erted  a  great  iu- 
lluen(.-e  over  her  stepson.  Like  his  mother,  she  saw  the 
coming  glory  of  the  lad  and  urged  him  to  study  and 
intellectual  endeavor. 

Spencer   county    waw   still    a    wilderness,   aud    the    boy 


grew  up  in  pioneer  surroundings,  living  in  a  rude  log 
cabin,  enduring  many  hardships  and  knowing  only  the 
primitive  manners,  conversations  and  ambitions  of 
sparsely  settled  backwoods  commuiJ!tles.  S<"hool3  were 
rare  and  teachers  qualified  to  teach  only  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  For  some  time,  the  only  books  Abe 
possessed  either  by  direct  ownership  or  by  borrowing 
them  from  neighbors  were  the  Bible,  a  life  of  Wash- 
ington and  one  of  Henry  Clay.  His  entire  schooling,  in 
Cve  different  schools,  amounted  to  leas  tban  a  twelve 
mouth;  but  he  became  a  good  speller  and  an  excellent 
penman.  His  own  mother  had  taught  him  to  read.  In 
early  boyhood  he  rer.d  and  reread  the  Bible,  Aesop, 
liobinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  a  history  of 
the  United  States.  Burns  and  Shakespeare  later  be-, 
came  his  favorite  poets  and  from  them  and  the  Bible  he  ' 
gathered  that  vast  understanding  of  human  nature 
which  was  one  of  his  most  enduring  qualities  of  char- 
acter. 

Abe  wrote  rude,  coarse  satires,  crude  verse  and  com- 
positions on  the  American  government,  temperance,  &c. 
At  the  age  of  17  he  had  attained  the  extraordinary 
height  of  6  feet,  4  inches,  specially  remurkable  because 
of  the  length  of  his  legs  from  the  knees  down  which 
gave  him  his  towering  inches  over  other  men.  He  was 
athletic  in  tendency  and  participated  in  all  the  wrestling 
matches,  races  and  litting  heavy  weight  bouts  in  tb© 
neighborhood  and  liad  gaiped  a  reputation  aa  well  of 
being  a  two-fisted  lighter. 

When  19  he  made  a  journey  to  Xew  Orleans  on  a 
llatboat  as  a  hired  hand. 

Then  came  another  removal  on  the  part  of  the  nomad 
father,  this  time  to  New  Salem,  HI.,  where  tlie  youth-ful 
Lincoln  became  a  clerk  in  the  local  store,  studied  law 
and  soon  won  his  way  in  his  chosen  profepsiou  to  a  de- 
gree that  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  district  in  the 
state  legislature. 

ftis  love  story  opened  in  the  sweet  sprjn'^  da\  s  of  1835 
when  the  young  legislator  was  returning  from  Vandalia, 
111.,  then  the  capital  of  tlie  State.  He  rod?  o;i  horseback 
from  Springfield  the  last  20  miles  of  the  journey.  It 
was  April  and  the  lanes  and  roads  over  which  he  traveled 
were  lined  with  blossoming  fruit  trees.  Spring  was  in 
the  air  and  it  only  lacked  the  woman  to  make  the  scene 
ideal  for  twenty  and  three. 

We  can  picture  the  appearance  he  made,  this  man 
who  was  afterward  to  guide  the  destinies  of  .\raerica. 
Undoubtedly,  he  wore  a  suit  of  blue  jeans,  the  trousers 
stufted  into  the  tops  of  Cowhide  boois;  a  hat  of  rabbit 
fur  felt,  with  so  Icag  a  nai)  that  its  fringe  at  times 
mingled  in  with  his  heavy  black  liair.  Beneath  the 
uncouth  hat  and  tiie  etjually  unruly  hair  w-^s  a  broad, 
high  forehead,  luminous  gray  eyes  of  l-.een  iutelllgenco 
which  the  love  of  his  fellowman  had  s jfiened  to  gentle- 
ne,:!S  and  in  which  now  and  then  Hashed  gleams  of 
humor;  a  full,  wide  mouth  with  innate  sweetness  linger- 
ing around  its  corners.  In  the  saddle*  Ijags  was  the  re- 
mainder of  his  wardrobe,  a  most  meae,"er  one  even  for 
those  times  and  liis  library  of  law  books  and  in  his 
capacious  pocket  ^100  of  his  pay  as  legislator  which 
he  was  carrying  home  to  satisfy  errant  debtors.  Thus 
he  I'ode  on  to  meet  love,  a  love  that  had  lingered  in  his 
heart  for  four  long  years  since  that  April  morning  when 
Ann  Rutledgo  had  come  down  to  ciieer  bim  us  he  was 
taking  the  llat  boat  to  New  Orleans  safely  over  the 
New  Salem  dam. 

Clad  in  her  simple  h<jmespun  with  a  blue  sunbonnet 
she  had  made  a  picture  to  linger  in  any  man's  memory. 
Her  crown  of  hair  was  so  pale  a  gold  as  to  be  almost 
flaxen.  Her  eyes  a  dark,  violet  blue  with  brown  lashes, 
'  were  tender  in  glance  and  her  pink  coloring  showed  the 
healthy   out  of  door   life  she  led. 

That  night  Abe  Lincoln,  the  hero  of  the  dam  shooting 
episode,  had  been  feasted  and  toasted  In  the  eight-room 
tavern  of  logs  owned  by  James  Rutledge.  the  father  of 
Ann  whose  glance  across  the  waters  had  given  him  the 
power  to  perform  the  feat  that  men  i-hould  tij,lk  bf  for 
years  to  come.        '  ,,      :Lui^^"' 
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I  By  IDA  M.  TARBELL 

No  episode  in 
Abraham  Lin- 
cola's  life  has 
been  more  mal- 
treated than  that 
of  his  love  and 
loss  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge,  rt  was  hla 
fnat  romance — • 
hib  only  real 
romance.  It  was 
cut  short  by  the 
oeath  of  the  girl,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  shaken  to  the  vew' 
core  by  his  grief — no  doubt  that  his 
vhole  'life  was  affected  by  the 
blow.  But  as  the  story  ha-s  grown  in 
repeated  tellings,  it  has  become 
largely  a  study  in  morbidity. 

On  one  side  it  pictures  a  young 
pirl  who  knew  her  luind  so  poorly 
ti/at  she  never  gave  Lincoln  a- full, 
free  love,  but  after  a.  :ptius  him  so 
tfirmented  herself  \\ii,.  thoughts  of 
one  t(- ■~'bom  she  haxl  ecilier  pledged 
hi.i'^'iii,  and  who  had  not  only  de- 
ceived her  as  to  Ills  very  name,  but 
had  apparently  deserted  her,  that 
Bhe  brought  on  a  brain  fever  from 
luhich  she  died.  On  the  other  side, 
•v  e  have  a  young  man  so  poorly  bal- 
Euced  mentally  that  for  weeks  afteii 
his  loss  he  walks  on  the  edge  of  lu- 
eauity^unfit  to  care  for  himself, 
v.cindering  at  night  about  the  coun- 
try, muttering  Incoherent  laments. 


aiie  Ktal  Ann  Itutieiige 

Vv'li'.n  Luicoln  (.aiae  In  .Xcw  Sdleui  in 
the  Summer  of  lis;;i  at;  a  cltik  iii  a  tlure 
tliere  wa.s  at  least  utie  LCirl  of  un- 
usual attractiveness  iti  the  little  settle- 
nicnt;  trlie  was  the  daughter  of  on-r  of 
the  leading:  citizen,  a  half  owner  in  tlti- 
mill  ::,nd  the  ov/ner  of  the  tavern,  Jame^ 
-  Itutledge  by  name.  The  one  thing  upon 
Tvhich  all  of  those  who  have  left  per- 
eorial  recollections  of  Ann  Rutledye 
agree  is  that  she  was  a  healthy,  at- 
tractive girl,  of  an  unusually  happy  dis- 
position,  well  trained,  industrious,  am- 
bitiou.'?.  ' 

When  Lincoln  arriveil  in  New  Salem 
Ann  was  njt  only  her  mother's  aid  in 
the  work  of  the  four-room  tavern,  active 
at  the  spinning  wheel  and  quilting 
frame,  she  was  studying  regularly 
Under  Mentor  Graham,  the  school- 
ti^asier. 

.N'aturally  enough,  Lincoln  would  not 
>e  long  In  finding  out  that  this  charm- 
ing girl  had  a  lover.  Across  the  street 
trom  the  Kutiedge  tavern— so  near  that 
one  could  call  across— was  the  general 
tlore  of  Samuel  Hill  and  John  McNeill, 
toth  pf  whom  had  tried  for  Ann's  favor. 
The  latter  had  won,  but  as  she  was 
eager  f<?r  more  schoojing,  so  Llncoir. 
Vould  early  learn  she  had  determined 
before  she  was  married  to  spend  one 
year  at  least  in  the  academy  at  Jack- 
sonville, some  75  miles  away. 


studying  grammar,  Ann  Rutledge 
worked  with  him,  and  that  it  was  to 
her  he  gave  the  book  when  he  was 
through  with  it.  The  Inscription  on  the 
tlyleaf,  "Ann  Rutledge  is  now  studying 
grammar,"  is  believed  to  have  been 
written   in   Lincoln's   hand. 


mother,    a    teacher,    was    tutoring    her 
for  the  Jacksonville  Academy. 


.HcNeill  L«aves 

And  so  the  acquaintance  went  on, 
quite  naturally  and  intimately,  based  on 
mutual  ambitions  and  the  mutual  actlv- 


LINCOLN  AND  ANN  RUTLEDGE. 
A  Scene  From  the  New  Salem  Pageant 


ffJiey    Sta<lled    Together 

Wow,  one  of  the  acquaintances  that 
X^incoin  made  at  the  start  in  New  Sa- 
lem was  the  schoolmaster.  Mentor  Gra- 
ham, and  to  him  he  went  constantly 
Cor  help   in   his  studies. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  two 
founts  people  should  be  dnivvn  together 
ever  their  books  under  Mentor  Gra- 
ham's tuition;  that  they  should  walk 
back  and  forth  together  to  consult  him. 
The  tradition  Is  that  wh..n  Llncol 


One    cannot    go    through     the    streets 
of    the    little    town    and    sec    the    rela- 
tion of  the   houses  and   shops   in   which 
the      people     Were      living     and     work- 
ing    without     realizing     how     the     two 
young      people — grammar      aside — would 
be   thrown   constantly  into  each   others 
company.  '     There    were    all     the    local 
merry-makings  —  quiltings,      corn-husk- 
Ings,      picnics— and      there      were      long 
horseback  rides.    There  were  the  night- 
ly gatherings   in   cold  and   wet   weather 
around   the   fireplace   in   the  living  room 
of   the   iiutledge   Inn. 

Another  n^eeting  place  for  Ann  and 
Lincoln  was  in  the  home  of  Mr  Ran- 
kin's mother,  the  daughter  of  Col  Mat- 
thew Rogers,  an  early  settler  in  the 
"Sangamon  country,''  living  some  four 
miles  to  the  east  of  New  Salem.  Lin- 
coln had  been  first  drawn  to  the  Rogers 
home  fcy  the  books  the  colonel  had 
brought  from  the  East,  books  of  which 
he  became  a  borrower.  Not  only  did 
the  Rogers  have  books,  they  had  news- 
papers that  could  not  be  found  else- 
where. Then,  too,  there  were  in  the 
family  three  or  four  yoimg  men  near 
Lincoln's  age,  who  had  had  excellent 
schooling,  one  or  two  of  whom  were 
carr>-ing  on  medical  studies.  These 
were  attractions  enough,  but  It  is  not 
unfair  to  say  that  Lincoln  may  have 
found  another  in  the  fact  that  Ann 
Rutledge    al.so    went    regularly    to    the 


Itles  necessary  to  realize  those  rnibl- 
tions.  There  is  not  a  hint,  so  far  na  I 
tiiid  in  any  of  the  recollections,  that  Mc- 
Neill himself  resented  in  any  way  this 
intimacy.  He  did  disapprove,  it  is  said, 
of  Ann's  spending  a  year  in  Jacksonville 
Ao«demy.  He  wanted  to  lie  married. 
He  was,  for  the  time,  a  ricl^  man, 
th(jugh  one  does  not  see  it  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  little  store  of  whicli  he 
was  part  owner,  across  the  street  from 
the  Rutledge  Tavern,  but  he  had  a  farm 
outside,  and  was  a  clever  trader— evi- 
dently a  natural  money-maker,  though 
i'.n  uts^'bi,  x  ma.!i  of-iroid-  j,i.a  ^^.K^ivc-d 
nature. 

Lincoln's  daring  ventures  into  the 
inercanlile  held  llnally  brought  him  from 
the  riotous  end  of  the  settlement  into  a 
store  side  by  side  with  that  of  McN'ull 
and  directly  facing  the  front  door  of 
Aim's  home.  There  used  to  be  a  big  tree 
in  front  of  this  store,  under  which  Lin- 
coln .stretched  with  liis  bookd  in  idle 
iiouis,  and  when  Ann  sat  at  her  .-^pin- 
ning wheel  in  the  shadow  of  tiie  cabin 
in  the  afternoon,  or  sewed  or  studied 
there,  he  could  call  across  to  her,  I'un 
across  and  visit,  and  no  doubt. did  many 
a  lime. 

The  Btore  petered  out  in  l.'<3.'i,  but  Lin- 
coln stayed  on.  I  have  often  wondered 
how  much  Ann  Itutledge  had  to  do  with 
his  holding  on  in  New  Salem  in  those 
months  of  uncertain  occupation.  Did 
he   realize  there  might   be  a  chance   for 


iin  later?  He  was  too  keen  eyed,  too 
iiderstanding  of  people,  not  to  see  that^ 
cNeill  was  moody  and  restless.  He 
id  decided  that  he  must  go  Kast,  so 
;  told  his  friends.  He  was  going  to 
ing  buck  his  father  and  mother  and 
It  them  "on  his  farm.  Finally  he  K'ld 
IS  interest  in  the  store  and,  early  in 
le   Spring  of  1S34,  he   left. 

!ic  Eii!?ugeiut'ut 

l^incoln.  now  Postmaster  of  N.3vv 
;i.Icm,  must  have  noticed  that  weeks 
lid  weeks  went  on  and  no  letten  came 
ack  from  McNeill.  He  must  havo 
■ulized  Ann's  anxiety  almost  as  soon 
s  her  parents  did,  but  he  did  not  know 
lat     the     girl,     not     hearing    from    her 

■  ver,  had  confided  to  them  that  just 
.-Lore  saying  goodby,  McNeill  had  told 
er  a  strange  story,  that  his  real  na.Tie 
■as   McNaniar,   that   he  had    thought   it 

I  .St  to  change  his  name,  because  the 
unily  fortunes  had  been  low  in  the 
..I.St  and  that  he  had  come  West  to  re- 
.iin  them.  The  girl  could  not  but 
ave  doubted  the  explanation. 

Her  family  and  friends,  wnen  they 
•arned  the  truth,  doubted  him  stil' 
lore,  and  that,  joined  with  his  long 
ilence — a  sileuce  later  explained  by  th» 
ict  that  he  had  been  ill— led  them  tc 
.  IJevo  that  the  man  was  unworthy  ol 
I'l-  trust.  Certain  it  Is  that  as  time 
,eiii  on  and  nothing-  was  heard  of  Mc- 
.eill   the  girl's  feelings  changed. 

Lincoln  was  on  thi-  ground,  and  mak- 
ng  his  way  fast.     He  was  not  only  dep- 

ly  surveyor  of  Hangamon  County,  but 
n  liiiil  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Assem- 
'!y.  He  had  begun  to  study  law.  ■  PI- 
.as  respected  and  backed  by  the  best 
K-ople  in  the  vicinity.  The  whole  com- 
r. unily  began  to  realize  before  he  went 

II  Vandalia  for  his  first  term  in  the  As- 
•  nibly  that   he   wa.-^  thoroughly   in   love 

■  itii  Ann;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  1S.35,  wlun  McNeill,  or  McNa- 
nar,  had  now  been  gone  over  a  year, 
hat  the  two  young  people  became  en- 
aged.  There  seems  no  doubt  at  all  that 
vnn  was  as  happy  as  Lincoln  in  this  en- 
-agement.  They  were  going  to  be  very 
eitsible;  Ann  was  to  have  her  year  m 
acksonville,  Lln^^oln  was  to  flnifeh  his 
aw  studie."*  and  be  admitted  to  the  bar 
a  1S36;  then  he  would  settle  in  Sprlng- 
ield  and  they  would  be  married. 


lie  Death  oi"  Auu 

.VI r  Rankin  says  that  his  mother  told 
lirn  that  it  was  in  the  early  Summer 
1'  1S35  that  Ann  first  cor)lided  to  her 
hat  she  had  become  engaged  to  Mr 
^Incoln.     She  talked  freely  to  Mrs  Han- 

in  then  of  the  absence  and  neglect  of 
IcNamar,  acknowledging  that  lier  own 
udgment  and  heart  at  length  approved 
\u'-  advice  of  both  her  own  family  and 
he  few  friends  to  whom  she  had  con-  i 
ided  the  perplexities  through  which  | 
he  liad  for  months  been  i)assing.  "My 
uother  said,"  Mr  Rankin  goes  on,  "that 
ri  the  conver.sation  with  her  she  manl- 
isled  no  regret  orf  wavering  in  the 
hoice  .she  had  made.  On  the  contrary, 
here  was  a  decided  spirit  of  offended 
ii;adenly  dignity   manifested  in  all  the 


ANN  RUTLEDGE  AND  HER  MOTHER 

Tills  scene  from  the  New  Salem  Pageant  pictures  the  girl  who 

took  the  part  of  Lincoln's  sweetheart 


LINES  ON  ANN'S  GRAVESTONE 

COMPOSED  BY  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 


Out  of  me,  unworthy  and  unknown, 

The  vibrations  of  deathless  music!  ^  ^ 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all"; 

Out  of  me  forgiveness  of  millions  toward  millions, 

And  the  beneficence  of  a  nation 

Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 

I  am  ANN  RUTLEDGE  who  sleep  beneath  these  weeds. 

Beloved  of  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 

But' through  separation. 

Bloom  forever,  O  Republic 

From  the  dust  of  my  bosom! 


references  she  made  to  McNamar.  ,such, 
my  mother  said,  as  could  be  expected 
of  a  well-bred  Southern  girl  under  cir- 
cumstances showing  such  unaccountable 
neglect." 

The    year    after    Mr    Lincoln's    death, 

in  November  of  1866,   Mr  Herndou  gave 

a    lecture    in    Springfield,    111,    which    he 

called    "Abraham    Lincoln,     Ann     Ruf- 

ledge.   New  Salem,  Pioneering,  and   the 

/Poem''— the     poem    was    "Why    .Should 

•■  the    Spirit   of   Mortal   Be    Proud."     The 

!  story   Mr   Herndon    told   In   this   lecture 

■  of  Ann  Rutledge's  attitude  of  mind  aftei 

I  her  engagement  to  Mr  t,incoln   Is  a  dl- 

!  rect     contradiction  ■    to      that     of     Mra 

Rankin. 

"Her  word  of  promise  was  out  to  two 
men  at  the  same  time,"  he  said,  "both 
of  whom  she  dearly  loved;  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  and  tlie  conflict  of 
duties,  love's  promises  and  womanly  en- 
gagements made  her  thlnit,  grow  sad, 
become  restless  and  nervous.  She  suf- 
fered, pined,  ate  not  and  slept  not. 
Time  and  struggle.^  as  supposed  and 
believed  by  many,  caused  her  to  have 
a  raging  fever,  of  which  she  died  on 
Aug   25,    1835." 

Lincoln  in  Despair 

So  far  as  the  actual  personal  recol- 
lections Quoted  by  Mr  iHerndon  in  this 
lecture  go,  Ihey  give  only  the  flimsiest 
basis  for  this  interpretation;  and  yet 
biographers  generally,  myself  included, 
have  accepted  moi"e  or  less  at  face  val- 
ue this  morbid  explanation.  It  is  Mr 
Rankin  who  has  cleared  the  matter  up, 
giving  a  natural  reason  for  the  girl's 
death. 

It  seems  that  tlie  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer of  1835  were  hot  and  wet  through 
ail  of  the  Sangamon  country,  and  tliat 
after  several  months  of  this  weather 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  what  was 
called  "bilious  fever."  There  was  hard- 
ly a  household  for  miles  around  New 
Salem  in  which  there  was  not  some  one 
ill.  At  the  Rutledges  there  were  sev- 
eral laid  low,  Ann  being  among  the 
last.  During  tliis  outbreak,  as  is  the 
custom  always  in  pioneer  communities, 
those  who  had  been  spared  became 
lurses.  Lincoln  was  very  active  among 
his  friends  who  were  suffering,  and, 
naturally,  particularly  attentive  to  the 
Rutledges. 

When  Ann  fell  ill,  he  was  already 
seriously  worn  out.  Indeed,  Mr  Ran- 
kin believes,  from  his  njother's  state- 
ment, that  for  nearly  a  month  before 
tiie  girl's  deatli  he  had  himself  been 
suffering  from  chills  and  fever,  only 
keeping  hims^-if  going  by  heroic  doses  of 
the  favorite  remedies  of  the  time.  As 
long  as  there  was  a  hope  of  saving 
Ann  he  persisted  in  fighting  his  own 
illness,  but  when  she  finally  died,  ho 
went   completely    to   pieces. 

The  girl's  death  came  to  him  as  a 
supreme  tragedy— the  failure  of  the 
most  beautiful  hopes  that  he  had  ever 
cnleitalnud.  It  is  little  wonder  that,  ill 
as  he  was  in  body,  stricken  as  lie  was 
In  mind  and  heart,  he  should  have  gone 
through  a  period  of  terrible  despair. 
Fortunately  for  him  there  were  under- 
standing fi-iends  at  hand  to  give  him 
both  the  sympathy  and  the  care  he 
needed.  One  gets  a  high  idea  of  th» 
quality  oi  neighborly  kindness  current 
in  New  Salem  in  1835  from  the  way 
everybody  rallied  to  Ijincoln's  help  at 
this   moment   of    distress. 


infect  of  Ann's  Death 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  thrown, 
off  his  fever  a,nd  was  at  work — sur- 
veying, reading  his  law  books,  prepar- 
ing for  the  extra  session  of  the  As- 
sembly called  for   December. 

That  he  shou'ld  have  had  during  his 
illness  and  for  weeks  after  he  was 
about  hours  of  uncontrollable  grief 
Eeeijis  to  me  to  be  expected.  That  h« 
should  have  gone  again  and  again  to 
Ann's  grave  and  wept  over  it  ia 
what  any  man  so  stricken  would  have 
done.  To  cry  out  that  he  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  rain  and  snow  upon  her 
grave,  waa  what  those  who  have  lovee} 
and  lost  through  all  time  have  done. 
It  was  the  bitter  grief  of  a  man  who 
had  loved  much/and  lost  all. 

But  this  was  not  Insanity,  as  Mr 
Herndon  Insinuates.  It  was"^  not  even 
the  "partial  dethronement"  he  declares. 

But  if  we  have  no  authority  for  say- 
ing that  Lincoln  "went  Insane"  after 
Ann   Rutledge's  death,   we   have  every 


associates  in  Illinois  once  declared  that 
after  he  recovered  enough  to  go  about 
his  business,  he  "leaped  wildly"  Into 
public  life.  This,  of  course.  Is  pure 
fiction;   Lincoln   was   already  in    public 


THE  INSPIRATION  OF  LINCOLN 
Ann's  grave,  surmounted  by  stone  bearing  the  lines  of  the  poet, 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  "^ 


reason  to  believe  that  he  had  received 
a  blow  which  changed  his  outlook  on 
life.  Mapy  and  various  Interpretations 
have  been  given  of  the  efl'ect  the  de;itli 
of  the  girl  had  on  bin.    One  of  bis  legal 


life,    serving   liis   first    term    in    the  As- 
sembly   when    Ann    Rutledge    died. 

If  he  ever  "leaped  wildly"  into  poli- 
tics, he  did  it  in  1S32  -(vhen,  on  as  little 
apparent  backing  as  ever  a  young  n\an 


had,    he    offered    himself    for    the    As- 
sembly. 

ftVhat  the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge  did 
to  Abraham  Lincoln*  was  to  open  wide 
the  vein  of  melancholy  in  his  nature. 
His  mind  must  have  eone  back  again 
and  again  to  the  Summer  of  1818,  when. 
Pigeon  Creek  Valley  of  Indiana  had 
been  swept  by  a  scourge  of  disease  not 
unlike  that  from  which  he  had  just 
suffered  in  'he  Sangamon  country.  Then 
it  was  his  mother  who  had  been  taken 
from  him— now  it  was  Ills  love. 

Was  he  always  to  lose  those  he  loved 

best! 

But  whatever  he  suffered,  whatever 
light  went  out,  he  did  not  lObe  his  grip 
on  realities.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  have  taken  hoM  harder  than  ever, 
for  the  next  four  or  five  years'  work 
fixed  Lincoln  permanently  as  a  factor  In 
the  life  of  Illinois.  It  is  to  his  first 
period  of  actual  noble  achievement  that 
we  now  turn.  5ffj4V\S^r^,^-il>  I 


A  LEAN  young  giant  ran  a  country 
store  in  the  Illinois  village  of  New 
.  Salem  in  the  first  third  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  while  he  studied  law  at 
night.  Just  across  the  dusty  village  street 
was  the  Rutledge  tavern,  where  the  gigantic 
young  storekeeper  and  his  partner  took 
their  meals. 

The  partner,  Berry,  contented  himself 
with  eating  there  thrice  a  day  and  then 
hurrying  back  to  the  store.  But  the  tall 
youth  found  himself  lingering  longer  and 
longer  over  those  meals  and  finding  excuses 
to  step  across  to  the  tavern  between  times. 

All  because  of  old  Rutledge's  daughter, 
Anne. 

She  wasonly  nineteen  —  five  years  younger 
than  the  man  whose  love  for  her  was 
making  him  scamp  his  store  duties.  She 
was  beautiful  and  gentle  and  indescribably 
winsome;  a  slender  little  thing,  with  soft 
auburn  hair  and  deep  blue  eyes  and  fair 
skin. 

There  were  hundreds  of  pretty  girls  in 
rural  Illinois  then  as  now.  But  this  one 
was  destined  to  immortality;  not  only  for 
her  infinitely  pathetic  love  story,  but  be- 
cause the  hero  of  that  love  story  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

When  Lincoln  first  met  Anne  Rutledge 
she  was  already  engaged.  And,  with  no 
coquetry,  she  told  him  so.  She  told  him  the 
whole  story.  One  McNamar,  masquerad- 
ing under  the  name  of  John  McNeil,  had 
come  to  New  Salem.  This  was  before  Lin- 
coln set  upstorekeepingopposite  the  tavern. 

iVlcNamar  had  lost  no  time  in  laying 
siege  to  little  Anne's  heart.  He  dazzled  her 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  his 
good  looks.  They  became  engaged.  Soon 
afterward  McNamar  left  town  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  arrived.  He  told  Anne  he  had 
made  a  fortune  and  that  he  was  going  East 
to  get  his  father  and  mother  and  bring  them 
out  to  the  new  home  he  had  made.  She 
believed  him.  He  went.  And  he  gave  no 
sign  of  coming  back. 

Faithful  to  Her  Pledge 

THEN  Lincoln  came  on  the  scene  and 
wooed  the  deserted  girl.  She  realized  that 
her  infatuation  for  McNamar  was  not  com- 
parable to  her  newborn  love  for  this  bril- 
liant, big-hearted  young  giant.  But  she  was 
held  in  honor  by  her  pledge  to  McNamar, 
who  had  promised  to  return  and  marry  her. 

Meanwhile  Anne  was  left  to  wait.  Wait- 
ing, when  one  is  a  village  belle,  has 
compensations.  No  party  was  considered 
complete  without  her  presence.  At  every 
quilting  bee  she  was  as  necessary  as  were  the 
gay  bits  of  silk  that  were  to  be  quilted. 
Lincoln  quietly  stepped  into  the  absent 
McNamar's  shoes  and  became  her  escort  to 
every  one  of  these  parties. 

With  McNamar's  shadow  always  be- 
tween them,  Lincoln  was  as  ever  too  honor- 
able to  tell  Anne  of  his  love— that  is,  in 
words.  But  his  actions  betrayed  him  at 
every  turn.  As  for  Anne— her  heart  was  al- 
ready Lincoln's.  The  tall,  lanky  country 
boy  may  have  imagined  for  a  time  that  he 
was  merely  consoling  the  girl  for  the  ab- 
sence of  her  lover.  She  may  have  imagined 
she  was  merely  being  consoled.  In  reality 
they  were  head  over  heels  in  love  and  were 
having  a  wonderful  courtship. 

Lincoln  wrestled  silently  with  his  heart 
a  long  time;  but  at  last,  feeling  sure  that 
Anne  returned  his  love,  he  resolved  to 
wrestle  no  longer,  lie  made  up  his  mind  to 
marry  Anne,  McNamar  or  no  McNamar. 
He  proposed  to  her  at  a  quilting  bee. 

It  was  the  New  Salem  rule  at  these  quilt- 
ing bees  for  the  men  to  stay  outside  while 
the  quilting  was  going  on;  but  Lincoln, 
who  cared  not  a  whit  for  silly  rules,  fol- 
lowed little  Anne  into  the  quilting  room  and 
sat  down  close  beside  her— the  only  man 
among  a  lot  of  giggling  girls  and  gos!,ipy 
women.  Not  in  the  least  embarrassed,  he 
proceeded  to  v.hisper  industriously  to  his 


We  all  know  how  wonderfully  eloquent 
he  could  be  when  he  was  in  earnest.  He  was 
in  earnest  now.  Anne's  color  rose — her 
blue  eyes  could  not  seem  to  focus  on  her 
work.  Lincoln  was  pleading  his  cause  as 
only  he  could  plead,  even  though  his  words 
were  almost  inaudible  whispers  breathed 
into  one  of  her  little  ears.  ^ 

Anne's  stitches  began  to  go  every  which 
way  and  to  make  her  part  of  the  quilt  a 
crazy  quilt  indeed.  Before  long  even  the 
other  women  noticed  jt.  The  lovers'  secret 
was  a  secret  no  longer.  For  many  years,  by 
the  way,  the  quilt  was  preserved  as  a  pre- 
cious souvenir  by  a  member  of  the  party. 

After  this  Anne  did  not  seek  to  disguise 
her  love  for  Lincoln ;  but  she  was  as  firm  in 
her  determination  to  stand  by  her  promise 
to  McNamar  as  Lincoln  was  that  she  should 
marry  him. 

Anne's  adorers  were  legion  by  this  time; 
but  Lincoln  was  the  favored  one.  Finally, 
she  told  him  she  would  marry  him  if  he 
would  give  her  time  to  write  to  McNamar. 
Lincoln  agreed. 

Anne  received  no  answer  to  her  letter. 
The  girl's  conscience  would  not  let  her 
marry  her  lover  until  McNamar  should  ab- 
solve her  from  her  promise.  So  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait.  But  no  reply  came 
to' her  letter. 

Lincoln  declared: 

"Nothing  on  God's  footstool  shall  keep 
us  apart." 

The  Valley  of  the  Shadow 

BUT  he  was  poor  and  he  was  obliged  to 
finish  his  lawstudies  before hecould  take 
care  of  a  wife.  Also,  Anne  was  firm,  if  little. 
She  •still  believed  McNamar  would  vin- 
dicate himself.  And  she  still  continued  to 
haunt  the  post  office  each  week,  looking  for 
a  letter  that  never  came.  By  this  time  Lin- 
coln was  postmaster,  so  the  situation  was 
trying  for  both  of  them. 

At  last  Anne  broke  under  the  strain. 
She  was  taken  ill  and  gradually  faded  away. 
She  talked  of  Lincoln  continually  and  told 
her  family  that  they  were  to  be  married  as 
soon  as  his  law  studies  should  be  com- 
pleted. As  her  illness  took  a  graver  turn 
she  was  forbidden  to  have  any  visitors. 

But  the  dying  girl  begged  so  piteously  lor 
Lincoln,  even  raving  deliriously  at  times, 
that  at  last  he  was  sent  for. 

The  gaunt  giant,  his  eyes  sick  with 
worry,  needed  no  second  bidding.  Hurry- 
ing wildly  to  the  house  he  took  the  front 
steps  at  a  leap. 

Once  inside,  he  tiptoed  gently  into  Anne's 
room  and  the  door  was  shut  behind  him. 
He  was  left  alone  with  her  for  a  long  time. 

A  Last  Sacred  Tryst 

WHAT  passed  between  them,  what  prom- 
ises of  eternal  devotion,  what  hopes  of 
;  reunion  in  another  world,  we  can  only  im- 
:  agine.  Lincoln  never  betrayed  a  word  of 
that  last  sacred  tryst.  But  when  he  stum- 
bled blindly  out,  his  eyes  held  the  look  of 
hopeless  sadness  that  never  afterward  left 
them.  His  face  was  drawn  with  agony  and 
he  spoke  to  no  one. 

Shortly  afterward  Anne  became  uncon- 
scious and    remained  so    until   her  death. 
j  Lincoln  was  plunged  in  black  despair.    His 
reason  toppled.   He  wandered  up  and  down 
the  river  and  into  the  woods. 

"The  snows  and  rains  that  fall  upon  her 
grave,"  he  said  heart-brokenly  to  one  of 
his  acquaintances,  filled  him  with  indescrib- 
able grief. 

Finally  friends  managed  to  get  him  down 
to  thehouseof  Bowlin  Green,  one  of  hisclos- 
1  est  associates,  who  seemed  to  possess  the 
I  power  of  calming  him  and  bringing  him  to 
reason  as  could  no  one  else.  After  several 
months  he  took  up  again  the  burden  of  life. 
But  the  scars  of  that  terrible  anguish  re- 
mained with  him  as  long  as  life  lasted. 


"Granny  used  to  tell  us,"  said  a  relative 
to  a  biographer,  "that  whenever  Uncle  Abe 
talked  of  Anne  he  cried  dreadful." 

He  was  never  exactly  the  same  again.  He 
grew  greater,  gentler,  keener;  but  Anne  had 
carried  away  hjs  youth. 

Two  months  after  Anne  died  McNamar 
drove  into  town  with  his  father  and  mother, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  had  passed.  He 
had  been  ill  and  had  never  received  Anne's 
letter.  So  the  girl's  faith  in  him  was  vin- 
dicated, at  least.  He  drops  out  of  our  story 
here;  but  Anne's  gentle  spirit  follows  us 
right  through,  hovering  over  Lincoln's  love 
affairs  to  the  end.  A  year  or  two  after  her 
death  he  confessed  to  a  friend  that  when- 
ever he  was  alone  he  became  so  melancholy 
that  he  dared  not  carry  a  pocketknife. 
Even  after  he  became  president  he  said  to 
Isaac  Cogdale: 

"I  have  loved  the  name  of  Rutledge  to 
this  day." 

We  have  not  been  brought  up  to  think  of 
Lincoln  asa  heartbreaker.  We  think  of  him 
as  Father  Abraham,  leader  of  his  people, 
martyr  to  the  cause  in  which  he  believed 
with  all  his  great  heart  and  soul.  He  is  our 
national  hero,  whose  memory  is  without 
a  stain.  i 

His  deep  eyes  seem  to  carry  in  them  the 
sorrows  of  the  world.  We  love  eveji  his  tall, 
gawky  figure — which,  I  have  been  told  by 
a  man  who  was  his  dear  friend,  was  really 
not  ungraceful,  as  his  pictures  and  statues 
lead  us  to  suppose.  We  love  it  because  it 
was  Lincoln's. 

If  we,  so  far  removed,  idolize  him  not 
alone  for  his  great  deeds,  but  for  the  unselfish 
and  winning  personality  which  sifts  down 
to  us  through  all  his  history,  how  much 
more  must  the  people  about  him  have  felt  his 
charm. 

A  Radiant  Personality 

HISTORIANS  do  not  dwell  on  his  unex- 
plainable  power  over  women;  but  it 
was  there.  And  no  lack  of  early  culture,  no 
absence  of  the  graces  ol  the  drawing-room, 
(jould  minimize  it.  He  was  a  heartbreaker 
of  the  most  telling  kind —  because  he  never 
tried  to  be.  Because  he  used  no  artificial 
means  of  dress  or  manner  to  win  hearts. 
Most  of  all,  because  his  great,  softly  gleam- 
ing personality  radiated  in  every  direction 
and  picked  up  the  lesser  souls  in  its  path. 

His  conquests  began  early.  When  he  was 
still  an  awkward  boy  a  carriage  containing 
a  gentlewoman  and  her  two  little  daughters 
broke  down  almost  in  front  of  the  shabby 
little  house  that  was  Lincoln's  home.  The 
party  were  detained  for  some  hours;  and 
during  that  time  the  younger  of  the  girls 
became  very  much  smitten  with  young  Abe. 

At  first  shyness  caused  him  to  rebuff  her 
advances;  but  by  the  time  the  party  was 
ready  to  start  on  the  Lwy  and  girl  were  fast 
friends,  and  finally  parted  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  with  vows  of  eternal  remem- 
brance. 

Lincoln  tells  us  that  for  days  thereafter 
he  used  to  sit  and  dream  of  eloping  with  the 
girl;  sometimes  he  arranged  the  scene  in 
one  way  and  sometimes  another;  but  his 
favorite  daydream  was  of  riding  up  on 
horseback,  overwhelming  her  relatives  and 
wre.'iting  the  girl  from  her  father's  arms  by 
main  force.    ■ 

"I  think,"  he  says  naively,  in  writing  of 
these  romantic  dreams,  "that  was  when 
love  first  came  to  me." 

When  Lincoln  was  seventeen  he  won  the 
heart  of  a  pretty  little  rustic  schoolgirl 
named  Kate  Roby.  It  was  his  delight  to 
help  her  in  her  lessons  in  those  early  da>'s; 
and  she  herself  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
his  original  methods. when  she  stood  up  to 
try  and  spell  "defied." 

"Abe  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,"  she  says,  "and  was  watching  me. 
I  began  d-e-f — and  then  I  stojiped,  hesi- 
tating whether  to  proceed  with  an  i  or  a  y. 
Looking  up  I  beheld  Abe,  a  grin  covering 

■ik  frirP  nn.l    nninfmg  wifh    I.U    inH^v   finger 


to  his  eye.    1  took  the  hint,  spelled  the  word 
with  an  i  and  it  went  through  all  right."     I 

The  pair  used  to  stroll  down  to  the  river  I 
and  watch  the  moon  rise  over  the  hills.  As 
they  dangled  their  bare  feet  in  the  softly 
rippling  water  Abe  forgot  to  l)e  bashlul 
and  poured  out  the  beginnings  of  the  great 
thoughts  that  were  crowding  his  brain. 

"  He  wasacquainted  with  the  general  laws 
of  astronomy  and  the  movements  of^  the 
heavenly  bodies,"  says  Kate  again,  "but 
where  he  could  have  learned  so  much,  or 
liow  to  put  it  so  plainly,  I  never  could  un- 
derstand." 
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This  schoolboy  romance  gave  way  to 
flirtations  more  or  less  serious,  but  all  hon- 
orable, of  which  there  were  a  number;  but 
they  pale  before  the  one  great  love  affair 
which  became  the  saddest  chapter  of  l.in- 
coln's  life— that  of  gentle  .'^nne  Kutledge. 

Yet  he  was  only  twenty-five  when  Anne 
died.  And  at  last  youth  and  vitality 
claimed  their  own  again,  as  is  Life's  kindly 
law.  It  was  hard  for  a  man  so  run  after  as 
Lincoln  to  remain  forever  the  captive  of 
one  sweet  memory. 

The  ne.\t  serious  love  affair  was  that  with 
Mary  Owens,  a  tall,  large,  fine-looking  Ken- 
tucky girl  with  a  dash  of  harmless  deviltry 
about  her.  Mary  did  her  best  to  ensnare 
the  fulLjre  President;  but  he  refused  to  be 
ensnarud.  Mary  persisted.  Mary's  sister 
did  all  she  could  to  help  on  the  match. 

But  Lincoln  was  not  anxious  to  marry 
anyone.  He  persisted  in  talking  politics 
with  Mary,  instead  of  love,  when  they  took 
walks  together.  One  time  when  they  were 
out  with  some  other  young  people  Mary 
stumbled  in  crossing  a  brook  and  Abe  did 
not  even  look  back. 

"You're  a  nice  fellow!  I  suppose  you 
didn't  care  whether  my  neck  was  broken  or 
not,"  she  cried  hotly. 

"Oh,  I  knew  you  were  right  smart  to  take 
care  of  yourself,"  was  his  answer,  accom- 
jjanied  by  one  of  his  destructively  genial 
smifes  that  tore  the  lovelorn  girf's  heart. 

An  Escape  From  Bondage 

AT  LAST,'  somehow  or  other,  Lincoln 
l\  found  himself  more  or  less  engaged  to 
her.  But  his  heart  was  never  in  it.  Hopefully 
he  jjointed  out  to  her  all  the  disadvantages 
there  would  be  for  her  in  such  a  union. 

"You  would  have  to  be  poor,  without 
the  means  of  hiding  your  poverty,"  he 
wrote  her. 

in  another  letter  he  avowed  a  tepid  affec- 
tion for  her  and  then  told  her  not  to  marry 
him. 

"Friend  Mary,"  he  wrote,  "I  want  in  all 
cases  to  do  right,  and  most  particularly  so 
in  all  cases  with  women.  .  .  .  If  it  suits 
you  best  not  to  answer  tjiis,  farewell !  A 
long  life  and  a  merry  one  attend  you.  But 
if  you  conclude  to  write  back,  speak  as 
frankly  as  I  do.  ...  If  you  feel  in  any 
degree  bound  to  me,  I  am  now  willing  to 
release  you,  provided  you  wish  it;  while 
on  the  other  hand  I  am  willing  and  even 
an.xious  to  bind  you  faster,  if  I  can  be  con- 
vinced that  it  will  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree add  to  your  happiness.  This  indeed  is 
the  whole  question  with  me." 

After  several  months  of  that  sort  of  thing 
the  engagement  was  broken.  Later,  Lincoln 
spoke  of  himself  as  "out  of  the  'scrape.'" 

Again  he  says: 

"Through  life  I  have  been  in  no  bondage 
either  real  or  imaginary  from  the  thraldom 
of  which  I  so  much  desired  to  be  free." 

At  various  times  lie  spoke  of  her  increas- 
ingly buxom  proportions.  "I  knew  she  was 
oversize,  but  she  now  appeared  a  fair  match 
for  Falstaff,"  he  wrote;  and  added  a  some- 
what cruel  remark  about  her  being  "  weath-< 
erbeaten."  In  other  words  he  was  heartily 
sick  of  her  and  more  than  grateful  when 
finally  she  gave  him  up. 

In  spite  of  his  very  frank  treatment 
Mary  afterward  sjioke  of  him  as  "a  man 
with  a  Ill-art  full  of  kindness  and  a  heuil 


maintain  himself  in  a  continued  conversa- 
tion with  a  lady  reared  as  Mary  was.  .  .  . 
She  loved  show  and  power,  and  was  the 
most  ambitious  woman  I  ever  knew.  She 
used  to  contend  when  a  girl  .  .  .  that  she 
was  destined  to  marry  a  President." 

The  flirtation  came  to  a  head  in  a  de- 
cidedly dramatic  and  characteristic  way — 
incidentally  in  a  way  that  might  have  been 
tragic  instead  of  laughable. 

There  was  a  swashbuckling  law^'er  in 
Springfieldnamed  Shields.  He  had  a  man- 
ner that  laid  itself  open  to  ridicule — or  so 
Marj'  Todd  thought.  In  an  amusing  and 
harmless  way  she  used  to  make  fun  of  the 
loud-voiced  Shields. 

Then  some  political  foe  of  the  lawyer 
wrote  a  series  of  allegedly  funny  articles 
about  him  in  a  local  paper,  lampooning  him 
unmercifully.  Knowing  that  Mary  Todd 
had  ridiculed  him  in  a  friendly  way  and  that 
she  was  a  witty  writer,  Shields  at  once  de- 
cided she  hatl  written  these  unsigned  lam- 
poons. He  vowed  he  would  have  her  up  in 
court  for  it. 

Now,  innocent  though  she  might  be,  this 
promised  a  lot  of  unjjleasant  notoriety  for 
the  girl.  And  she  was  thoroughly  fright- 
ened at  the  man's  boorish  threats.  She  ap- 
pealed to  Lincoln  for  help.  And  he  gave 
it  in  a  way  that  cleared  her  instantly  of 
any  shadow  of  blame. 

People  had  a  way  of  running  to  Lincoln 
for  help  all  his  life.  Antl  few  went  to  him 
for  it  in  vain.    Assuredly  no  frightened  girl. 

He  cleared  Mary's  name  by  taking  upon 
himself  all  responsibility  for  one  of  the 
anonymous  attacks. 

Shields  at  once  challenged  him  to  mortal 
combat.  Lincoln  gravely  accepted,  choos- 
ing sabers  for  weapons.  When  Shields  and 
his  seconds  went  to  the  meeting  place,  they 
found  Lincoln  slashing  incredibly  high  twigs 
from  a  tree,  an  eyewitness  tells  us,  with 
his  raiior-sharp  saber. 

Sljields  took  one  good  look  at  this  exhibi- 
tion of  mighty  reach.  Then  he  con.senled 
to  listen  to  his  seconds'  plea  that  the  duel 
be  called  off. 

A  Match  for  the  Siren 

THE  affair  caused  much  commqnt  in 
Springfield,  and  linked  closely  the  names 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd.  Tht>' 
became  engaged.  After  one  or  two  post- 
ponements of  the  wetlding  day  they  were 
married. 

During  the  engagement  a  Matilda  Ed- 
wards made  no  secret  ol  Jier  own  love  for 
Lincoln  and  her  hopes  ffiat  even  yet  he 
might  be  her  husband.  But  Lincoln  had 
neither  said  nor  done  ahything  to  warrant 
such  a  belief.  It  was  merely  one  of  the 
countless  instances  where  a  woman  cared 
more  for  him  tiian  fdr  her  own  j^ride. 

Many  a  girl  had  tried  to  fool  or  cajole 
him  into  a  match.  But  the  marvelous  man 
always  knew  well  just  what  he  was  doing. 
He  was  not  easily  fooled.  Women  often 
tried  to  pull  the  wool  over  liirf  eyes;  but 
they  did  not  succeed.  Those  weary  eyes 
were  too  piercing,  his  sense  of  humor  too 
keen  for  him  to  fall  an  easy  victim  to 
women's  wiles.  He  met  many  sirens  after 
he  became  President.  Sometimes  he  let 
them  think  they  tricked  him. 

A  particularly  fascinating  woman,  who 
had  an  .ix  to  urind.  tried  her  wiles  on  him. 
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LinCoInVRomanCe        By  Bemi.   Bibcock 


The  Rutledge  teapot 


THE  old  rule  "Whom  first  wc  love  we 
seldom  wed,"   muy  not  always  prove 
true,    but   Abraham   Lmcoln   was  not 
an  exception  to  it.  , ,         rp    .  i 

Years  before  his  marriage  to  Alary  locld, 
bo  had  loved  and  lost  Ann  Rulk'dge-tjie 
romance  being  one  of  the  most  beaulilul 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  saddest  m 
tlie  life  stories  of  gi'eat  loves. 

Daguerre,    the   great   French   pamter   and 
physicist    who 
faivcnted   plio- 
tography  in 
the  form  of  1  he 
daguerrotyric, 
did  not   make 
his    discovery 
known    until 
18  39,     four 
years  after  the 
death   of   Ann 
Rutledge,      so 
that  no  pici  ure 
of    her    was 
ever    made. 
Nor  has  much 
thought  been 
given  to  her  by 
many   of   the 
hundreds  of 
writers  on  the  life  of  Lincoln.    In  so  compre- 
hensive a  work  as  that  of  Nicolay  and  Hay  but 
a  few  hnes  are  given  to  the  love  alTair  which 
went  far  to  mould  the  character  of  the    lirst 
American"  and  left  its  impress  on  hmi  to  the 
dav  of  his  mitimcly  death. 

But,  given  a  few  vital  points,  it  is  possible 

to  build  up  and  round  out  human  character 

as  surely  and  exactly  as  the  expert  m  his 

;     line  can  hxiM  a  sixty-foot  prehistoric  animal 

\     from  a  few  bones. 

I  While  little  has  been  written  of  Ann  Kut- 
!  ledge  there  is  enough  to  develop  a  weU- 
i  romided  character.  James  Rutledge  was  one 
•  of  the  fomiders  of  New  Salem,  Illmois.  He 
■;  was  of  the  Rut  ledge  family  of  South  Carolina, 
'■  a  name  weU  preserved  as  a  signature  on  the 
1  Declaration  of  Independence.  Ann  Rutledge 
!  was  the  third  chUd,  and  her  birth  was  duly 
■  recorded  in  the  old  family  Bible,  the  one 
great  book  in  the  Rutledge  family. 

WILLIAM  HERNDEN  in  liis  Life  of  Lin- 
coln says :  "I  knew  Miss  Rutledge  myself, 
as  well  as  her  father  and  mother.  ...  She 
was  a  beautiful  girl  and  by  her  winnmg  ways 
attached  people  to  her  so  firmly  that  she 
boon  became  the  most  popular  lady  m  the 
village."  ,       ,  , 

Mrs.  Hardin  Bale,  who  also  knew  her, 
gays:  "She  ha.l  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes,  fair 
complexion.    She  was  pretty ;  slightly  slender; 


was    al>out   five    feet   two   inches    high    and 
wei'died  about  a  huncked  and  twenty  pounds.   ; 
She%vaH  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  \ 

It  was  not,  however,  the  persona    ai^pear    j 
ance  of  Anne  Rutledge  that  was  her  chief  ■ 
charm.     She  had  an  unusually  bright  mind,   , 
,,  luippy  disi)osition  and  industrious  habits,   j 
She   was  looked  on   as   an   excellent   house-  i 
keper    and    was    skilled    in    the    use    of    the 
needle      Ann  was  invited  to  every  qmltmg 
bee  and  her  nimble  fingers  did  more  fancy 
stitcliing  than  did  those  of  any  gnl  m  New 
Salem.  , ,     . .       , 

A  story  is  told  of  a  day  when  Abe  Luicota 
accomi)anied  Ann  to  a  "quilting,"  siU  by 
her  while  her  fingers  drove  the  nceiUe  in 
and  out,  meantime  whispermg  las  love  mto 
her  cars.  , 

Man's  nature  is  a  trinity  and  tliougli  the 
physical  body  be  fair  and  the  menlality 
ever  so  bright  and  strong,  the  sinrilual 
must  not  be  lacking.  .-Vmi  Rutledge,  with 
all  her  merry-making,  was  a  religious  nature 
of  the  singhig,  happy  kmd. 

\\ii\\  the  Bible,  tlie  hymn  book  was  mucli 
used  in  the  Rulkxlge  home,  Aim  beuig 
chief  singer.  While  yoiuig  and  strong  and 
well,  she  sang  over  the  hills  as  she  drove 
the  cows,  and  the  last  day  of  her  hie— alone 
with  her  lover— she  sang  a  last  earthly  song. 


WHILE  she  was  yet  a  school  girl,  Ann  Rut- 
ledge became  engaged  to  a  young  man 
named  McNeil,  who  kept  a  store  m  New 
Salem  and  who  had  ac<iuired  some  property. 
It  was  not  until  McNeil  left  the  village  and 
the  Rutledg(;s  learned  that  his  name  was 
not  McNeil  but  that  he  had  gone  under  an 
assumed  name,  that  the  way  opened  for  Abe 
Lincoln  to  court  the  lovely  gal  he  so  much 

admired.  ,. 

When  she  had  recovered  from  the  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  foUowmg  the  | 
discovery  that  McNeO  was  not  the  man  she  , 
thought  him,  Ann  encouraged  the  ungainly  , 
Abe  Lincoln,  who  was  also  keejiing  a  store  , 
but  who  had  acquired  no  worldly  possessions.  | 
Together  they  went  to  spelling  matches^  ; 
debatuig  societies,  candy  pidlings  and  church  . 
services,  and  on  evenings  spent  around  the  | 
big  fireplace  with  the  family,  Ann  poured  | 
cider  sometimes  and  sometimes  tea. 

The  Rutledge  teapot  as  well  as  the  Rut-  , 
ledge  Bible  is  a  valued  possession  of  those  ; 
who  are  rcbuildhig  the  little  village  where  ' 

Abe    Lincoln    wooed    and    won— and    lost       ; 

Ann  Rutledge.  ^^  ,,  ; 

The  storv  as  given  in  full  m   Ihc  r>oul  ol 

Ann  Rutledge  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most. 

exquisite  of  recorded  love  affairs— beautiful 

because  in  its  iiages  lives  the  beautifid  soul 

of  the  girl  Alx'  Lincoln  loved. 


RUTLEDGE J qAMH 


Petersburg,  Feb.  5.— Old  Salem— 
the  Salem  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
early  hopes  and  dreama— Is  beiuj; 
rebuilt. 

Building  for  building,  the  little 
town  on  the  winding  Sangamon  river 
■where  tragedy  first  met  Lincoln 
and  marked  him  for  its  own.  Is  be- 
ing restored. 

The  old  town  site  has  been  raado 
into  a  state  paik,  and  when  all  the 
work  of  rebuilding  Is  complete 
Salem  will  stand  ju.st  as  it  was  when 
Lincoln  left  It,  every  building  and 
store,  even  every  cowpath  repro- 
duced. 

Old  Salem  will  stand  unique 
among  the  towns  of  the  country — a 
monument  to  a  'great  man's  past — 
a  little  community  of  1830  reincar- 
nated after  nearly  one  hundred 
years. 

Whera   Lincoln   Kept  Store. 

Many  of  the  old  buildings  still  exist 
or  already  havo  been  restored  to 
their  original  state-  JMembers  of 
tlie  Old  Salem -Lincoln  League, 
working  with  pick  and  shovel,  have 
unearthed  the  foundations  of  many 
of  the  houses  which  fell  away,  and 
these,  too,  are  being  rebuilt. 

It  was  here  that  Lincoln  ran  a. 
store   with   a   man    named    Berry. 

It  was  here  that  Lincoln's  boat 
struck  a  snag  in  the  Sangamon  riv- 
er, the  accident  clianging  the  course 
of  his  life. 

Here  he  saw  and  loved  and  lost 
the  beautiful  Ann  Rutledse,  the 
Inkeeper's    daughter. 

Here  I..incoln  worked  in  the  store 
be  partly  owned,  and  here  he  earned 
the    name    of   "Honest    Abe." 

Here  Lincoln  walked  three  miles 
after  a  day  of  toil  at  the  store, 
that  he  might  repay  a  customer 
■who  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
mistake    in    weight. 

Here  Lincoln  became  a  surveyor 
and  waa  appointed  postmaster  In 
1833. 

Here  he  bought  a  barrel  of 
books  from  a  covered  'vs'agon  emi- 
grant, and  found  therein  a  treasur- 
ed blackstone  which  he  studied  by 
the    firelight. 

His    Political    Start. 

Here  Lincoln  got  bis 
start  in  life,  running  for 
lature   and    being   elected. 

Here  Lincoln  whipped  the  Clary 
gang  into  submission,  and  from 
Salem  he  went  as  a  captain  In 
thf^    Black    Hawk    war. 

Here  sorrow  wrecked  his  heart, 
and  almost  destroyed  one  of  the 
greatest    minds    of    the    ages. 

Lincoln  came  to  Salem  in  1S31, 
His  boat  struck  a  snag  at  a  bend 
in    the    Sangamon.      As    a    result    of 


political 
the    Icgis- 


the  delay,  it  la  related,  Lincoln 
saw  Ann  Rutledge  and  decided 
to  stay  In  Salem  for  awhile.  Salem 
bad  been  founded  a  few  years  be- 
fore by  Ann's  father,  James,  the 
tavernkecper.  and  a  man  nanitd 
James     (Cameron. 

Ann  was  a  school  gli'l  in  Minta 
Graham's  school  when  Lincoln 
first  met  her.  The  young  man  tooi< 
up  bis'  job  In  Berry's  store  and 
soon  won  respect  among  the  towns- 
folk  for   his    honesty. 

Ann  blossomed  into  womanhood 
at  nineteen.  Ijincoln  tlien  wasy  In 
his  twenties.  He  was  an  admirer, 
although  a  bashful,  awkward 
young   man. 

Then  a  stranger  came  to  town, 
a  man  who  called  himself  John 
.McNeil-  McNeil        had       charming 

manners  and  became  popular  at 
once  with  the  girls  of  the  town. 
He  prospered  in  business,  too,  his 
store  becoming  one  of  the  Salem's 
most     Imposing     establishments. 

Ann  Rutledge  loved  him.  Tliey 
were  seen  together  at  the  social 
functions  of  the  little  Illinois 
community.  Word  went  around 
that    they    wei'e    engaged. 

Would  Restore  Family  Honor. 
But  McNeil  had  a  story  to  tell, 
and  he  unfolded  it  to  Ann-  Ills 
name  was  not  McNeil  at  all,  but 
John  McNamar.  His  family  was 
old  and  respectable  la  New  York, 
but  his  father  had  gone  bankrupt. 
Fired  with  the  desire  to  restore 
the  family  fortunes,  the  young  man 
had    come    AVest    to    Salem. 

Now  things  were  improving,  he 
had  a  little  farm,  and  would  go 
back  and  brirtg  the  old  folk  to 
Salem.  He  would  marry  Ann  upon 
his    return. 

Ann  trusted  him,  though  the 
wise  folk  of  tlie  village  regarded 
his  tale  with  scorn.  She  promised 
to  wait.      McNamar   left. 

Week  after  week  Ann  waited, 
while  sly  rural  humor  and  whis- 
pered conversations  beat  upon  licr 
pride. 

Week  after  week  she  went  to  the 
little  postoffice.  Abe  Lincoln  sort- 
ed the  letters.  Hers  was  never 
there. 

Lincoln's    love,    slow    growing,    be-  ; 
came    bolder.      Ardently    lie     pressed  I 
bis       courtship.         Steadfastly       Ann 
clung  to   her   pledge. 

But    through    their    daily   associat- 
ions   at    the    tavern    where    Lincoln 
roomed,      Ann's      love      for      Honest  ; 
Abe    grew.      Her    friends    encouraged  . 
it.      Tliey    cast    fresh    doubts    on    the  | 
story     of     McNamar.       Ann     decided 
she    Avould    write    to    McNamar,    and 
ask    him     to      free      her     from      her 
pledge. 

Slie  wrote,  but  no  word  came 
back.  She  worried,  waited,  won- 
dered.   She    wasted    and    fell    ill. 

Longing  to  give  herself  to  Lin- 
coln, yet  she  was  held  by  the 
firm  bond  of  that  promise  to  her 
absent  lover- 
Death  Releases  Her. 
Finally  she  lay  in  the  arms  of 
delirium.  Raving,  she  called  for 
Lincoln.  Honest  Abe  came.  He 
.sat  alone  with  her  at  the  bedside 
in  the  crude  little  tavern.  The 
world  never  heard  the  words  they 
spoke. 

.^gony  marked  Lincoln's  lace 
when  Ann  became  unconscious  a 
few    days    later.      Then    a    few    days 


more     and     she     died — on     Aug.     -!>, 
1S35- 

Llncoln  became  a  man  walking 
in  a  dream.  His  rind  became 
dark.  He  avoided  the  old  haunts 
fif  his  friends  in  Salem  and  took 
walks  along  the  winding  Sangamon. 
Two  months  after  Ann's  death, 
John  McNamar  returned  with  his 
widowed  mother  and  two  brothers. 
The  story  ho  had  told  was  true. 
?Ie  had  been  delayed  by  Illness.  But, 
in  tlie  year  that  he  was  away, 
how  much  poignant  tragedy  his 
absccnce    had    wrought! 

Lincoln  left  Salem  seven  years 
after  he  came,  and  the  decline  of 
the  little  town  set  in  about  the 
same  time.  Its  day  of  trading 
prosperity  was  brief- 
Now  the  olil  scenes  aro  being  re- 
stored— the  Kutledgo  Inn.  the  Lin- 
coln and  Berry  store,  the  old 
copper  shop  and  the  roads  and 
paths    where    Lincoln    trod. 

So  Salem,  after  all,  will  con- 
tinue to  live — as  a  monument  to 
a  great  president's  ambitions  and 
early  life,  and  his  first  gi'eat 
sorrow. 


OLD  SALEM— LOVE  AND  TRAGEDY 
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July  14,   1927, 


Mr.  Albert  H.  Griffith, 

Box  37, 

Fisk,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Mr,  Griffith: 

In  accordance  v/ith  your  request  of  July  9th  we  are  pleased  to 
send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  article  you  wished,   ♦♦The  Story 
of  Lincoln  and  Anne  Ratledge^'  hy  W.  E.  Boss,   puhlished  in 
the  March,   1918,   issue  of  The  Bexall  Magazine. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

miTED  DRUG  OOl^AM 


GLeBF:I.EL]) 


Editor,  The  Hexall  Idagazine 
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THE  STOET  OP  LINCOLN  AND  ANNE  ROTLEDGE 
A  Few  and  Classic  Tersion  of  kloe   Lincoln's  Love  Match 
^     WILLIM^i  EDWAHD  ROSS 


The   destinies  of  men  are  often  the  result  of  apparently  in- 
consequential things.  The  (Jharging  of  his  "boarding  place  at  New 
Salem,  Illinois,  in  the  year  1833,  so  interwove  the  threads  of  the 
destiny  of  Ahraham  Lincoln  that  the  design  of  his  life's  pattern 
reflects  the  romantically  beautiful  as  well  as  the  tragic  tender- 
ness of  his  career. 

The  host  of  the  New  Salem  Tavern  was  Jaraes  Rutledge.  The  irni 
keeper  had  several  children,  hut  none  among  them  was  so  heautiful, 
or  accomplished,  as  his  datighter  Anne.  Lincoln  had  seen  the  girl 
many  times— at  school,  at  work,  at  play,  romping  through  the  woods 
swinging  her  hookstrap,  and  stopping  as  her  fancy  willed  to  pick 
some  flower  that  appealed  to  her  girlish  love  of  heauty.  Lincoln 
had  seen  and  worshipped  from  afar,  for  so  heautiful  was  the  girl, 
so  far  ahove  him,  as  he  thought,  that  it  is  douhtful  if  he  ever 
considered  her  in  any  light  other  than  a  creation  of  loveliness  to 
he  silently  and  devotedly  worshipped.  When  he  went  to  live  at  her 
father's  house,  the  spark  of  his  affection  kindled  in  the  propin- 
quity of  the  ohject  of  his  first  love  dream,  and  hnrst  into  a  flame 
that  had  a  vital  effect  on  the  history  of  his  life.  The  courtship 
of  Anne  But  ledge  and  her  untimely  death  form  the  first  sad  page  in 
Mr*   Lincoln's  history. 

Anne  Batledge  was  horn  in  Kentuclqr,  Januaiy  7,  1813,  and  moved 
to  New  Salem  in  18£4.  She  was  a  heautiful  girl,  in  character  as  well 
as  physical  attractiveness,  and  this  attribute  attached  people  to 
her  so  firmly  that  she  soon  hecame  the  most  popular  young  lady  in  the 
village.  Although  she  had  only  a  moderate  education,  Anne  was  gifted 
with  a  good  mind,  and  was  considered  exceptionally  cxiltured  in  contrast 
with  those  around  her.  It  is  not  to  he  wondered,  therefore,  that  three 
young  men  of  the  village  simultaneously  fell  in  love  with  her.  All 
were  strong  men— men  of  power  as  time  demonstrated.  Circumstances, 
Providence,  or  whatever  force  it  is  that  guides  man's  destir^  so  willed 
it  that  she  was  engaged  to  two  of  these  men  at  the  same  time.  No  hlame 
can  he  attached  to  the  girl,  and  none  to  the  men  in  their  fidelity  and 
honor  to  her.  G?h^  were  all  the  innocent  participants  in  a  great  hviman 
tragedy. 


Lincoln  arrived  at  New  Salem  in  1830,  and  the  same  year  there 
drifted  into  the  tovm  a  young  man  who  gave  the  nan.e  of  John  McNeill. 
McNeill  was  amhitious  and  in  a  very  short  time  hecane  associated  as 
a  ps.rtner  with  Samuel  Hill  in  the  leading  store  where  Lincoln  was 
also  employed.  The   three  men  "became  friends.  McNeill  and  Hill  "both 
fell  in  love  with  Anne  Kat ledge,  "but  the  girl  showed  such  a  prefer- 
ance  for  McNeill  that  Hill  dropped  out  of  the  race,  and  Anne's  en- 
gagement to  McNeill  was  announced. 

Several  years  elapsed  after  the  engagement,  and  McNeill  amassed 
a  fortune.  It  was  then  that  he  confessed  to  Anne  that  his  real  name 
was  McNamar,  that  he  had  left  a  mother,  father,  "brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  East,  ani  that  he  had  changed  his  name  for  fear  these  poor 
relations  vrould  settle  dovm  on  him  before  he  was  in  a  position  to 
help  them.  He  now  felt  that  he  should  go  east  and  provide  for  them 
"before  marrying.  To  this  Anne  agreed.  On  his  way  east  McNamar  con- 
tracted a  fever  and  reached  home  just  in  time  to  "be  present  at  his 
father's  death.  He  wrote  the  girl,  fally  explaining  the  circumstances; 
other  letters  followed,  "but  thqy  grew  farther  apart  and  correspondence 
fineJly  ceased.  Tlie  su.ffering  of  the  girl  is  history.  Her  friends 
painted  McNamar  in  the  hlackest  of  language,  "but  she  refused  to  listen 
to  them.  Finally  the  length  of  time  "between  letters  caused  even  Anne's 
faith  to  waiver,  anjd  she,  who  had  stood  firm  under  fire,  nov;  "believed 
his  neglect  to  "be  conclusive  proof  that  his  love  had  failed. 

Lincoln,  during  the  girl's  trials,  had  set  his  own  feelings  in 
the  ■backgroimd,  and  endeavored  in  many  silent,  uno"btrusive  ways  to 
lighten  her  care  and  prove  the  genuineness  of  his  friendship.  His  un- 
selfish kindness  appealed  to  the  girl  and  she  gradually  came  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  his  guidance*  Often,  in  the  evening,  when  his  day's 
work  was  through,  they  would  enjoy  long  strolls  in  the  woods  that 
surrounded  the  town,  and  there  in  the  cooling  panacea  of  nature  she 
found  the  halm  for  her  aching  heart •  We  have  now  the  picture  of  Ahe 
Lincoln  and  Anne  aitledge  cementing  that  deeper  friendship  that  was 
to  hlossom  into  an  i.indying,  unforgeta"ble  love.  The  nan,  awkv/ard, 
shy,  homely;  the  girl,  winsome,  cultured,  beaxitiful.  How  much  these 
loiog  walks  were  responsi"ble  for  awakening  and  developing  his  heauty 
of  character  no  one  hut  his  Creator  knows. 

Lincoln,  feeling  that  he  no  longer  owned  allegiance  to  his  de- 
parted friend,  now  courted  the  girl  in  dead  earnest.  Anne,  meanwhile, 
was  passing  through  another  fire.  McNamar's  absence,  the  ruinors  of 
his  death,  furnished  outsiders  with  all  the  arguments  needed  to  en- 
courage Lincoln  and  convince  Anne. 


One  of  Anne's  accomplishments  was  her  skill  with  the  needle* 
She  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every  quilting  hee,  and  her  nirahle 
fingers  drove  the  needle  more  swiftly  now  that  her  interest  in  life 
was  heing  awakened.  It  was  Lincoln's  pleasure  to  escort  her  to  and 
from  the  quilling  "bees,  and  on  one  occasion  he  "broke  the  rigid 
ruling  of  tradition,  that  no  men  should  he  present  at  these  parties, 
and  accompanied  her  into  the  house.  His  etiquettical  infraction 
was  smiled  upon,  however,  for  all  of  New  Salem  was  interested  in 
his  courtship.  It  is  douhtful,  though,  if  Lincoln  even  realized  his 
"breach  of  etiquette  for  he  sat  down  "by  the  girl's  side,  and  im- 
mediately "became  o'blivious  to  the  others  present.  Anne's  head  "bent 
lower  over  her  needle,  her  cheeks  paled,  and,  as  she  sewed,  Lincoln 
whispered  into  her  ears  the  old,  old  story.  (Jone  v/as  his  awkwardness, 
forgotten  his  unkempt  appearance,  for,  as  he  pleaded,  the  girl  heard 
only  the  heart  in  his  voice,  and  saw  naught  hut  the  love  in  his  eyes. 
Lincoln  made  no  mention  of  McWamar,  took  no  advantage  of  the  latter 's 
acts,  hut  phrased  his  hrief  on  the  sole  grounds  of  his  love.  As  he 
pleaded,  the  girl's  hands  faltered,  her  heart  throhhed  responsively, 
her  soul  thrilled  with  a  joy  as  old  as  the  world  itself,  and  her 
emotion  caused  her  to  make  such  irregular  and  uneven  stitches  that 
the  older  and  more  sedate  women  present  noticed  it.  Long  afterwards 
the  owner  of  the  quilt  was  wont  to  point  with  pride  to  this  evidence 
of  Anne's  love.  After  Lincoln's  avowal,  Anne  had  a  long  struggle 
with  her  feelings,  hut  at  last  the  inevitahle  moment  came  and  she 
surrendered  on  the  condition  that  Lincoln  give  her  time  to  write  Mc 
Namar  and  secure  a  release  from  her  pledge.  The  slow  moving  mails  carried 

her  letter  to  New  York.  Days  and  weeks  passed weeks  in  which  Lincoln 

made  no  attempt  to  further  his  suit hat  the  answer  never  catie.  Fin- 
ally her  prom.ise  was  given,  and  on  Lincoln  was  lavished  the  full  strength 
of  her  love- — a  strength  that  it  is  douhtful  McNamar  ever  knew,  or 
had  the  power  to  arouse.  Abraham  Lincoln  loved  Anne  Bitledge  with 
all  of  his  soul,  mind,  and  strength.  In  return,  Anne  loved  him 
dearly,  tenderly,  and  affectionately.  Though  opposite  in  many  things, 
they  seemed  made  for  each  other.  Lincoln  was  in  ecstacy,  hut  he  did 
not  allow  his  feelings  to  overcome  his  common  sense.  He  refused  to 
marry  until  he  had  made  a  home  for  the  girl  and  himself.   To  this 
Anne  consented.  Anne's  happiness,  however,  was  overshadowed.  She 
could  not  forget  the  past.  Within  her  hosom  raged  the  conflict  that 
finally  undermined  her  health.  Though  she  had  tried  to  secure  a  re- 
lease from  her  former  engagement,  it  had  heen  impossible,  and  her  word 
of  promise  was  out  to  two  men  at  the  same  time.   The  consciousness  of 
this,  and  the  conflict  of  duty,  love's  promises,  and  womanly  engage- 
ments caused  her  to  grow  sad,  become  restless  and  nervous,  and 


in  the  end  shattered  her  health.  She  straggled,  regretted, 
grieved,  hardly  ate  or  slept,  and  v/as  stricken  with  hrain  fever. 
On  her  sick  ted  she  kept  inquiring  for,  and  demanding  to  see 
Lincoln  so  frequently  that  at  last  he  was  permitted  to  see  her. 
The  raeeting  was  quite  as  much  as  either  could  hear,  and  more 
than  Lincoln  with  all  his  coolness,  and  fortitude  could  endure. 
The  voice,  the  face,  the  features,  the  love,  sympathy  and  inter- 
view with  her  fastened  themselves  on  his  heart  and  soul  forever. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  passed  "between  the  two.  God  alone  knows 
what  was  tliougiit .  The  next  day  Anne  "became  unconscious,  and 
remained  so  until  she  died,  August  25,  1835. 


On  Anne*s  death  Lincoln  was  plunged  into  despair.  Many  of  his 
friends  feared  for  his  reason.  His  extroa-rdinary  emotions  were  re- 
garded as  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  tenderest  relations 
"between  himself  and  the  young  life  that  had  faded  av/a.y.  He  had  fits 
of  great  mental  depression  and  wandered,  woefully  abstracted,  and  at 
times  in  the  deepest  distress,  up  and  dovm  the  river  and  into  the 
woods,  where  he  and  Anne  had  heen  wont  to  walk  together. 

Lincoln  was  "by  nature  more  or  less  a"bstracted— had  the  power  of 
continuous  concentrated  thought— and  from  this  time  forward  his  spells 
of  melancholy  "became  so  pronounced  and  his  condition  so  alarming  that 
his  friends  watched  him  with  especial  vigilance  and  care.  He  hecame 
desperately  sad  and  despondent,  and  a  tinge  of  his  feeling  followed 
him  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  To  a  frieM  he  said:  "l/^r  heart  lies 
huried  in  Concord  graveyard.  I  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  the 
sleet  and  storm,  frost  and  snov/  should  "beat  on  her  grave.  It  is  almost 
un"bearahle.*' 

Lincoln  suffered  and  "bore  his  grief  like  a  great  man— a  phil- 
osopher— 'Outwardly,  "but  his  sorrow  consumed  him  inv/ardly,  he  hecame 
very  emaciated  and  weak,  and  at  last  gave  way—this  impress  of  his 
tragic  sorrow  was  reflected  in  the  emaciation  which  remained  with  him 
ever  afterward. 

The   friends  of  Lincoln,  men,  women  and  children  hegged  him  to 
quit  his  home  and  place  of  business  and  take  a  rest.  He  finally  con- 
sented, and  went  to  the  home  of  a  friend.  Bowl in  Green,  who  cared  for, 
and  tended  to  the  stricken  man.  Lincoln  gradually  recovered,  hut  the 
effect  of  the  girl's  death  never  left  him.  Prior  to  1834  he  was  a 
warm,  ardent,  more  or  less  impulsive  man,  and  his  friends  believed 
that  if  he  had  raajrried  the  girl  he  would  have  gravitated  insensibly  into 
a  purely  dom.estic  man.  Locality,  home  and  domesticity  were  the  tendency 


of  his  life,  which  the  death  of  the  girl  shattered.     He  fins^llj 
threw  off  this  grief  and  sorroY/,   and  leaped  wildly  into  the 
political  arena  as  a  refuge  from  his  despair.     'Tragic  as  it  niay 
seem,  the  death  of  Anne  was  the  needed  whip  and  spur  to  rouse 
him  to  deeds  of  fame. 

Shortly  "before  he  left  New  Salem,   a  special  service  was  held, 
at  Lincoln's  request,   "at  the  "bend  of  the  Sangacio",  and  there, 
ahove  the  grave  of  ilnne  Eatledge  he  read  the  inanortal  lines  of  Knox's 
poem,  a  poem  that  was  ever  to  he  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  his  life: 


Oh  I     Wby  should  the  spirit   of  mortal  he  proud? 
Like  a  smft-flitting  meteor,   a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,   a  hreak  of  the  wave, 
Maxi  passes  from  life  to  his  rest   in  the  grave. 
The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 
Be  scattered  aronnd  and  together  he  laid; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,   and  the  low  and  the  liigh 
Shall  moulder  to  diist,  and  together  shall  lie. 


Long  after  the  last  mourner  had  left  the  churchyard  Lincoln 
stood  with  hared  head  howed  ahove  the  heaped  up  earth  that  marked 
Anne  Ratledge's  last  earthly  resting  place.     Great  tears  coursed 
down  his   -heeks,   and  he  almost  hroke  down,  hut  with  that   sarae  for- 
titude and  courage  that  was  to  make  him  the  greatest  figare  of  his 
day,  he  faced  the  future  with  resignation,  and  his  whole  life's 
course,   hoth  political  and  personal,  was  fashioned  on  the  thought 
conveyed  "by  the  lines: 

"Oh I     Ihy  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  he  proud." 


Moor's:     The  author  is   indebted  to  the  papers  handed 

down  hy  ¥.  H.  Hemdon,   law  partner  of  Lincoln, 
for  the  historical  facts  used  in  this  article, 
it  might  also  he  of  interest   to  add  that  Mc 
itlamar  returned  to  New  Salem  in  1835,  with  his 
mother,  and  hrothers  and  sisters,   only  to  find 
Anne  Rut  ledge's  grave. 


NOTETOANNRUTLEDGE 
BACKS  LINCOLN  STORY 


Letter  From  Her  Brother,  Shown 

Here  hy  HUnois  College  Head, 

Confirms  Tradition  Abont  Her. 


Dr.  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  president 
of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111., 
in  an  address  last  night  before  the 
New  York  alumni  of  Illinois  College 
at  their  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  added  an  item  to  the  discus- 
sion provoked  by  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  Abraham  Lincoln-Ann 
Rutledge  correspondence  in  The  At- 
lantic Monthly.  After  expressing  the 
opinion  that  many  of  the  alleged 
original  documents  published  in  the 
magazine  were  spurious,  Dr.  Ram- 
melkamp showed  an  original  letter, 
from  the  archives  of  Illinois  College, 
located  near  Lincoln's  old  home, 
written  by  Ann's  brother  David,  who 
was  a  student  at  Illinois  College  at 
the  time  Lincoln  was  courting  her. 
The  letter,  a  postscript  to  a  letter 
written  by  David  to  his  father,  is  as 
follows: 
To  Anna  Rutledge: 

Valued  Sister:  So  far  as  I  can 
understand  Miss  Graves  will  teach 
another  school  in  the  Diamond 
Grove.  1  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  have  a  notion  of  coming  to 
school,  and  I  earnestly  recommend 
to  you  that  you  would  spare  no 
time  from  improving  your  educa- 
tion and  mind.  Remember  that 
Time  is  worth  more  than  all  gold, 
therefore  throw  away  none  of  your 
golden  moments.  I  add  no  more, 
but  &c., 

but  &c.,  D.  H.  RUTLEDGE. 

This  letter  was  for  many  years  in 
the  possession  of  Ann's  sister,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Rutledge  Saunders  of  Lompoc, 
Cal.,  and  was  bequeathed  to  the  col- 
lege by  the  late  Henry  B.  Rankin  of 
Springfield,  111.,  a  biographer  of 
Lincoln.  It  confirms  the  tradition 
that  Ann  Rutledge  was  planning,  at 
the  time  when  Lincoln  was  courting 
her,  to  attend  school  in  Jacksonville 
—a  plan  which  was  frustrated  by  her 
untimely  death  that  Summer. 

Illinois  College  is  making  ready  to 
celebrate  next  October  the  cente- 
nary of  Its-foundinK. 
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Lincoln^ 
First 
Love 


Here  is  romance — the  story 
of  a  pioneer  ivhose  name 
tvas  Lincoln  and  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge^  the  woman  he  loved 

By  Ida  M.Tarbell 


Why,  this  man  kindled  new  fires  in  her,  turned  her 
feet  toward  upward  paths.  Whatever  her  doubts, 
they  finally   were  at   an  end.    She   loved   Lincoln 


SOMETHING  had  happened  down 
at  the  dam — nobody  knevv^  quite 
what.  How^ever,  anything  would 
draw  a  crowd  in  New  Salem,  Illi- 
nois, in  April,  1831,  sealed  in  as  it  had 
been  by  the  "winter  of  deep  snow" — 
months  of  unheard-of  snow  followed  by 
a  thaw  which  turned  prairies  to  seas. 

The  children  were  running  hot-footed 
to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  where  it  looked 
down  on  the  mill  dam;  the  curious  and 
the  idle  after  them.  When  nobody  came 
back  the  women  dried  their  hands, 
threw  their  shawls  over  their  heads  and 
followed. 

Simple,  but  absorbing,  what  they  saw. 
Hanging  on  the  dam-head  was  a  good- 
sized  "Orleans  boat" — the  kind  they 
longed  to  see  navigating  the  Sangamon, 
as  their  river  was  called.  The  craft 
hung  a  dead  weight,  her  cargo  slowly 
settling  back  into  the  sinking  stern,  the 
water  pouring  in.  A  loud  chorus  of  con- 
tradictory   advice   rose   from    mill   and 


bluff,  but  unheeding,  imperturbable,  the 
little  crew  worked  to  save  their  car- 
go; a  big  fellow — "over  six  feet" — all 
brawn,  was  directing  while  doing  half 
the  labor  himself. 

Steadily  and  quickly  they  transferred 
their  cargo  of  squealing  pigs,  strings  of 
ducks  and  prairie  chickens,  bundles  of 
jerked  venison,  rolls  of  wolf  and  deer 
pelts,  to  a  near-by  boat.  Then,  tilting 
the  relieved  hull  over  the  dam,  the  big 
fellow  bored  a  hole  in  the  bow,  letting 
out  the  water  shipped.  The  boat  slipped 
over,  the  hole  was  plugged,  the  cargo 
was  reloaded,  and  off  they  went,  bound 
for  New  Orleans. 

It  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  for  New 
Salem,  starved  as  the  people  were  for 
new  sights  by  their  long  hibernation. 
Their  interest  centered  in  the  big  fellow. 
They  knew  all  about  him — not  from 
himself  but  from  the  owner,  Offutt  by 
name,  who,  circulating  among  the  spec- 
tators, had  boasted  loudly  of  his  boat 


and  of  his  crew,  particularly  of  its 
leader:  the  smartest  fellow  in  Illinois, 
he  declared  him  to  be.  He  had  found 
him  down  in  Macon  County;  came  there 
a  year  ago  from  Indiana;  name  was 
Lincoln,  Abe  Lincoln.  He'd  bossed  the 
building  of  that  boat  and  now  he  had 
saved  it.  Offutt  was  going  to  build 
a  steamboat  for  the  Sangamon  and 
make  him  captain. 

Social  Strata  in  New  Salem 

Good  news,  if  true,  for  New  Salem. 
But  they'd  never  see  him  or  the  big  fel- 
low again,  the  gossipers  opined  pessi- 
mistically. Get  to  New  Orleans  and 
they'd  never  come  back.  They  wouldn't; 
after  last  winter. 

The  doubters  were  wrong.  Four 
months  later  the  boasting  Offutt  did 
come  back — Lincoln  with  him,  but  not 
a  steamboat.  He  had  liked  New  Salem 
so  well,  he  said,  he  had  decided  to  open 


a  store,  build  a  mill  and  put  Lincoln  in 
charge.  As  the  town  had  but  a  hundred 
inhabitants  and  was  already  served  by 
four  stores  and  a  mill,  there  was  no 
special  enthusiasm  over  the  news. 

Although  New  Salem  was  so  small 
and  so  young — only  two  years  old — she 
had  already  begun  to  lay  down  her  so- 
cial strata.  There  was  an  upper  crust 
of  property  owners,  orderly,  intelligent, 
ambitious  to  make  a  good  town;  ap- 
praising newcomers  with  hard,  shrewd 
eyes,  particularly  young,  unmarried 
men.  They  wanted  capital,  energy, 
honesty,  temperance,  and  wanted  them 
in  the  order  of  the  category.  What 
about  this  Abraham  Lincoln? 

There  was  a  bottom  crust — a  tough 
one — hard  workers,  hard  drinkers,  foes 
of  order,  glad  of  recruits.  How  about 
this  stalwart  Lincoln?  And  there  were 
those  who  resisted  stratification,  among 
them  a  few  pungent,  stimulating  per- 
sonalities— the  village  blacksmith,  who^' 
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read  Shakespeare,  knew  Burns  by 
heart;  a  schoolmaster  forever  stirring 
young  and  old  to  learning. 

Occasionally  a  newcomer  placed  him- 
self quickly,  definitely.  A  young  man 
had  settled  in  the  town  the  last  year 
whom  the  upper  crust  loudly  praised. 
He  was  from  New  York  State,  he  said, 
had  dropped  in  on  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery. He  looked  the  Easterner,  wore 
their  clothes,  seemed  to  have  money. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
two  founders  of  New  Salem,  James  Rut- 
ledge  and  the  Reverend  John  Cameron, 
that  this  man — John  McNeil — was  the 
kind  of  timber  they  needed  to  build 
their  town.  He  had  capital,  used  it  with 
judgment,  attended  strictly  to  his  own 
business.  The  Rutledges  liked  him  so 
well  that  they  thought  their  daughter 
Ann  very  lucky  when  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  It  was  a  heavy  load  off  a 
pioneer  mother's  heart  when  a  favorite 
daughter  secured  a  "good  provider" — 
steady,  honest,  temperate. 

But  Ann  was  not  to  be  married  soon. 
Her  lover  must  go  East  first,  he  told 
her,  and  she — well,  Ann  was  only  sev- 
enteen and  wanted  more  than  all  things, 
before  she  settled  down,  to  have  a  year 
away  at  school — an  ambition  at  which 
John  scoffed.   She  knew  enough  for  him. 

This  Abraham  Lincoln  who  had  come 
to  town  to  run  another  man's  store  had 
no  such  obvious  virtues  as  McNeil — no 
store  clothes,  no  capital,  no  single  pur- 
pose like  trading  on  his  own,  taking  up 
land;  and,  unlike  McNeil,  he  was  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  He  made  friends 
with  the  young  bullies  who  periodically 
frightened  and  scandalized  the  town  by 
their  drunken  sprees — did  it  by  beating 
their  leader  at  their  favorite  sport  of 
rough-and-tumble  wrestling. 

He  wandered  in  the  woods  with  the 
queer  blacksmith,  spouting  poetry.  He 
cultivated  the  schoolmaster,  and  it  was 
said  he  was  studying  grammar — a 
grown  man  studying  grammar! 

Yet,  for  all  his  queerness,  the  best 
people  liked  him,  listened  to  him.     He 


certainly  had  traveled,  been  twice  to 
New  Orleans,  understood  politics,  could 
argue.  Then  he  soon  knew  everybody 
and  everybody  liked  him.  There  might 
be  something  in  his  methods,  they  con- 
ceded, when  after  a  first  winter  in  the 
settlement  he  capitalized  the  popularity 
he  had  built  up  by  announcing  himself 
as  candidate  for  the  Illinois  Assembly. 
He  was  not  elected,  but  his  failure  ap- 
parently did  not  disturb  his  serenity. 
He  had  been  "too  familiar  with  disap- 
pointments to  be  very  much  chagrined," 
he  said. 

He  continued  to  surprise  them.  This 
time  by  a  bit  of  high  finance — a  merger 
of  three  tottering  New  Salem  groceries 
— a  merger  entirely  modern  since  it 
gave  him  and  his  partner  a  monopoly  in 
their  line,  and  was  made  on  other  peo- 
ple's money,  though,  unlike  our  modern 
mergers  which  flatten  out  finally,  as 
his  did,  for  lack  of  business  talent,  he 
paid  back  the  last  cent  that  had  gone 
into  his  enterprise. 

In  the  Rutledge  Tavern 

Being  a  property  owner  gave  him  a 
new  social  position  in  New  Salem;  and, 
as  became  the  head  of  a  business  without 
a  family,  he  went  to  the  village  tavern 
to  live.  T?his  tavern,  kept  by  James  Rut- 
ledge,  was  just  across  the  street  from 
Lincoln's  new  store — a  sturdy,  four- 
room  log  structure,  into  which  were 
packed,  in  the  mysterious  way  known 
only  to  pioneers,  the  Rutledge  family  of 
eleven,  boarders  from  the  growing  set- 
tlement and  travelers  who,  passing  that 
way,  wanted  accommodations  for  a 
night. 

Much  of  the  burden  of  this  crowded 
hostelry  was  borne,  cheerfully  and  skill- 
fully, by  John  McNeil's  fiancee,  Ann. 
"A  lovely  girl,"  this  Ann  Rutledge,  more 
than  one  of  the  relatives  and  friends, 
who,  in  later  years,  put  on  paper  their 
recollections  of  her,  has  written.  Shoi't 
and  plump,  with  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes, 
fair  complexion,  a  gay  laugh,  a  quick 


foot,  a  skilled  and  willing  hand — it  is 
little  wonder  that  she  made  her  way  into 
the  heart  of  New  Salem  or  that  many 
thought  her  beautiful.  Not  all.  There 
is  a  feminine  record  which  says  she 
could  not  have  been  beautiful — she  "had 
red  hair!" 

From  the  first  she  attracted  Lincoln. 
She  was  diff'erent  in  many  indefinable 
ways  from  any  woman  he  had  ever 
known — the  difl:"erence  of  class.  There 
was  a  wide  gap  indeed  between  his  fam- 
ily and  hers — his  was,  he  recognized 
frankly  always,  "second  class,"  while 
the  Rutledges  were  somebody — very 
much  somebody — South  Carolinians  of 
the  same  stock  that  had  produced  Ed- 
ward Rutledge,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  name  alone 
carried  weight  in  a  community  made  up 
as  largely  as  New  Salem  of  people  from 
the  South. 

Yet,  diff'erent  as  the  two  young  people 
were  in  the  social  standing  of  their 
families,  their  experiences  in  life  had 
been  very  similar.  Both  were  Ken- 
tuckians  by  birth,  born  not  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  apart — he  in  Larue  County, 
she  to  the  northwest  in  Henderson 
County.  Both,  as  children,  had  known 
the  great  adventure  of  journeying  from 
the  first  homes  they  remembered  into 
new  and  unsettled  countries;  Lincoln  at 
seven  into  Indiana,  Ann  at  eleven  into 
Illinois. 

They  could  both  remember  the  cross- 
ing of  the  wide  Ohio — nights  under  the 
stars,  the  creak  of  the  covered  wagon, 
the  bacon  sizzling  on  the  campfire,  the 
wonders,  the  hardships,  the  gayeties 
and  the  fatigues  of  overland  travel 
through  forests  and  across  prairies 
where  trails  were  but  faintly  broken. 

Ann  Rutledge,  like  Abraham  Lincoln, 
had  shared  from  childhood  the  tasks  of 
a  family  making  a  home  in  a  new  land. 
If  he  handled  the  ax  and  the  plow  be- 
fore he  was  ten,  she  was  busy  with  a 
broom  and  a  needle.  When  he  in  Indi- 
ana learned  the  ritual  of  the  soil,  when 
and  how  to  plow  and  plant,  to  harvest 


and  to  butcher,  when  and  where  to  cut 
and  pile  wood,  to  hunt  and  to  skin  the 
animal,  she  in  Illinois  was  learning  the 
ritual  of  the  household — the  weekly  and 
seasonal  procession  of  duties,  washing, 
ironing,  cleaning,  baking,  when  you 
canned  and  dried  your  fruit,  put  down 
your  lard,  made  soap  and  candles. 

But  while  life  in  the  childhood  of  the 
two  young  people  ran  parallel  in  its  ad- 
ventures and  duties,  Ann  Rutledge  had 
known  less  of  sordidness  than  Lincoln. 
Those  about  her  were  more  familiar 
with  the  amenities  of  life — more  eager 
for  education,  achievement.  It  was  a 
revealing  experience  to  Lincoln  to  live 
in  a  family  keen  for  the  things  he  had 
Vv'antod  all  his  life — books,  education 
— things  at  which  his  father  jeered,  in 
which  his  kin  had  taken  no  interest. 
He  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  two 
of  the  young  Rutledges,  Ann  and  her 
younger  brother  David,  had  set  their 
minds  on  going  away  to  school.  Ann 
was  particularly  eager,  for  she  knew 
her  only  chance  was  while  John  McNeil 
was  East.  The  last  thing  he  had  told 
her  before  he  left  was  that  as  soon  as  he 
returned  they  were  to  be  married.  It  was 
now  or  never.  Yet  she  could  not  leave 
her  mother.  There  was  a  baby  in  the  cra- 
dle, young  sisters  and  brothers,  board- 
ers, travelers,  to  be  cared  for;  and  there 
was  little  money.     No,  she  could  not  go. 

Winter  Nights 

Lincoln  was  soon,  naturally  enough, 
her  confidant.  He  knew  all  about  her 
longing.  Had  he  not  harbored  it  all  his 
life?  But  you  could  learn  even  if  you 
didn't  go  away.  Hadn't  he  learned 
grammar  last  winter  here  in  New  Sa- 
lem, with  the  schoolmaster's  help,  while 
he  worked?    Ann  could  do  the  same. 

He  had  the  copy  of  Kirkham's  Gram- 
mar he  had  studied.  She  could  have  it. 
He  would  help  her.  And  so  Ann  studied 
under  his  direction,  learned  grammar, 
as  an  inscription  on  the  very  book  she 
(Continued   on  page   36) 


How  their  boarder  shone  in  talk! 
He  could  tell  them  of  the  won- 
ders, the  dangers,  the  excitements 
of  the  great  stream  of  traffic 
crowding  the  length  of  the  Ohio 
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used  still  puts  it:  "Ann  Rutledge  is 
now  learning  grammar" — grammar — 
and  other  things. 

The  long  winter  nights  came  on,  and 
the  big  family  sat  before  the  fireplace, 
talking,  singing,  playing  games.  How 
their  boarder  shone  in  talk!  He  could 
tell  them  of  the  wonders,  the  dangers, 
the  excitements  of  the  great  stream  of 
traffic  crowding  the  length  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Mississippi.  He  had  been  a  pai't  of 
it  for  months  at  a  time — such  traffic  as 
the  Nile,  the  Tiber,  the  Rhine,  the 
Thames  must  once  have  known.  He 
could  tell  them  of  New  Orleans,  their 
metropolis,  brilliant,  reckless,  "flush," 
where  the  elegant  and  the  uncouth,  the 
opera  and  the  slave  market,  the  cos- 
mopolite and  the  backwoodsman,  the 
pirate  and  the  man  of  culture,  elbowed 
one  another  in  such  a  dance  of  life  as 
the  new  land  had  never  seen. 

The  Flowering  of  Romance 


As  the  story-teller  talked  of  the 
things  of  which  he  had  been  a  part, 
laughter,  indignation,  gentleness  chased 
one  another  across  his  mobile  face  and 
shone  in  his  deep  eyes.  Ann,  listening, 
shared  his  emotions,  and  wondered.  How 
much  he  knew,  how  much  he  had  seen, 
and  how  full  of  fun !  His  stories,  his 
jokes,  his  tricks  unlike  anybody  else's. 
And  how  the  children  loved  him — loved 
even  his  teasing!  And  he?  Well,  never 
before  had  Abraham  Lincoln  been  made 
one  of  a  fireside  circle  with  a  girl  like 
Ann,  one  so  beautiful,  mannerly,  kindly, 
whose  blue  eyes  answered  his  mood,  stir- 
ring him  to  his  best. 

And  then  the  spring  came.  The  prai- 
ries were  blue  with  acres  of  iris.  The 
horses  came  in,  their  legs  dripping  with 
the  rosy  juice  of  wild  strawberries 
which  carpeted  the  land.  The  calls  and 
songs  of  birds  filled  the  air — thruf:h, 
robin,  catbird — myriads  of  wild  geese 
honked  their  way  across  the  sky — flower 
followed  flower.  Life  flowed  sweet, 
wanton,  impei'ious  through  all  the  land 
as  New  Salem  came  rejoicing  from  its 
cabins. 

Ann  and  Lincoln  shared  the  gladness 
of  the  youth  about  them,  its  gladness 
and  its  ways.  They  took  long  canters 
over  the  hardening  paths,  gathered  wild 
fruit  and  wild  flowers,  sat  in  the  eve- 
ning on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  river 
and  the  plain — talking  many  things  now 
besides  grammar  and  going  away  to 
school. 

Ann  was  sad.  John  McNeil  was  held 
in  the  East  by  business,  could  not  tell 
when  he  could  leave.  He  rarely  wrote. 
Would  he  ever  come?  And  things  were 
going  badly  in  the  family.  Hard  times 
were  on  the  "Sangamon  country,"  as  all 
that  part  of  Illinois  was  called.  Prom 
having  been  a  land  of  settlers  sought 
from  afar,  it  had  become  one  that  they 
avoided — often  left  if  they  had  means  to 
get  away.  James  Rutledge  felt  the 
pinch,  gave  up  his  tavern,  went  back  to 
the  land  he  had  taken  up  when  he  first 
came  to  Illinois.  Ann  went  out  to  work. 
Lincoln's  .store  felt  the  depression, 
partly  because  neither  he  nor  his  part- 
ner gave  it  serious  attention.  However, 
it  lived,  and  he  was  made  postmaster 
that  spring.  That  helped,  and  hope  was 
strong  within  him.  He  had  made  a  great 
decision.  He  would  study  law,  and  he 
began  walking — riding  when  he  could 
get  a  horse — back  and  forth  to  Spring- 
field, sixteen  miles  away,  borrowing  the 
books  he  needed,  calling  "howdy  do?"  to 
Ann  when  his  path  led  near  the  cabin 
where  she  worked,  lingering  to  chat. 

The  int'macy  between  them  was  not 
lessened  by  their  separation,  rather  it 


grew  by  the  sympathetic  interest  they 
felt  in  each  other's  troubles  and  hopes. 
Did  sympathy,  confidence,  become  love 
that  summer?  Yes,  if  the  inscription  on 
a  stone  slab  turned  up  thirty  years  ago 
in  the  rums  of  the  village  of  New  Salem 
was  cut  by  Lincoln,  for  it  reads: 

A.  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge  were 
Betrothed  Here  July  4,  183.3 

If  this  record  is  true,  then  it  is  the 
only  one  they  made,  for  as  yet  they  had 
taken  no  one  into  their  confidence.  Ann 
was  still,  in  New  Salem's  eyes,  the  be- 
trothed of  John  McNeil— betrothed  to  a 
lover  who  almost  never  wrote  her  now. 
Indeed,  letters  were  soon  to  cease  alto- 
gether. What  could  the  girl  say  when 
father,  mother  and  intimates  asked: 
"When  did  you  hear  from  John?" 

It  was  the  more  trying  for  her  be- 
cause she  had  been  carrying  all  these 
months  a  secret  confided  by  her  lover 
before  he  had  left.  The  outline  of  his 
story  is  one  familiar  in  all  lands  at 
all  times — a  father  hopelessly  in  debt, 
harsh  creditors,  a  son  determined  to 
save  family  honor,  seeking  fortune  in  a 
new  country,  hoping  finally  to  return 
and  restore  those  he  loves  to  happiness 
and  comfort.  The  classical  draft  was 
varied  in  this  case  by  the  son  establish- 
ing himself  under  an  assumed  name. 
He  had  wanted  to  avoid  any  business 
complications  that  might  come  from 
either  his  family  or  their  creditors 
learning  of  his  whereabouts.  McNamar 
was  his  real  name,  he  told  Ann,  but  New 
Salem  was  not  to  know  this  until  his 
return. 

What  generous  young  girl,  in  that 
day  at  least,  would  not  have  been  stirred 
by  her  lover's  devotion  to  his  family, 
his  willingness  to  labor  and  sacrifice 
for  its  interest — would  not  have  ac- 
cepted his  story  of  a  name  changed  for 
the  safety  of  his  undertaking?  Ann 
Rutledge  accepted  it,  but  when  months 
went  by  and  his  letters  ceased,  when  she 
found  herself  forgetting  him,  caring 
more  and  more  for  Lincoln,  she  un- 
burdened herself  to  her  intimates,  to 
hear  from  more  than  one  of  her  elders, 
experienced  in  the  history  of  pioneer 
settlements,  stories  of  men  who  came 
West  to  escape  disgrace,  settled,  were 
doing  well,  but,  fearing  they  were 
tracked,  left,  never  again  to  be  heard 
from. 

The  Reward  of  Thrift 

And  what  had  become  of  McNamar? 
Was  the  suspicion  of  Ann's  friends 
sharing  her  secret,  true?  Was  he  a 
fugitive  from  justice?  No.  He  had 
been  carrying  out  his  project  which  had 
taken  him  East,  settling  his  father's 
debts,  preparing  to  move  the  family 
West  to  live  with  him  and  Ann.  He  had 
unforeseen  delays — an  illness  on  his 
way  out,  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
complications  of  breaking  up  an  old 
home. 

McNamar  was  not  the  man  to  hurry 
an  important  task;  he  was  not  the  mail 
to  fret  because  his  task  kept  him  from 
the  girl  he  loved.  He  did  not  hasten  his 
return  to  Ann.  He  wrote  her  rarely, 
finally  not  at  all.  Thrifty,  he  would 
remember  that  it  cost  twenty-five  cents 
to  send  a  letter.  It  had  been  hard, 
tedious  work.  Ruled  by  his  sense  of 
duty — cold  and  calculating  if  honorable 
in  nature,  he  did  not  sense  the  need  of 
the  aff"ectionate  girl  he  had  left  in  New 
Salem  for  constant  reassurance,  expla- 
nation of  the  long  separation,  regrets 
that  it  must  be.  He  felt  no  such  need 
himself,  no  need  to  tell  her  his  love,  to 
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beg  her  to  wait.  Were  they  not  en- 
gaged? 

What  chance  had  such  a  man  of  hold- 
ing  a    young   girl   through   months   on 

iionths  of  silence  when  there  was  a 
'over  at  her  side,  sharing  all  her  ambi- 
f.ions,   holding   out  the   hope   of   a   life 

uller,  brighter  than  ever  hard-work- 
ing, calculating  John  McNamar  had 
dreamed.  Why,  this  man  she  was  learn- 
ing to  love  kindled  new  fires  in  her 
heart,  turned  her  feet  toward  upward 
paths.  Whatever  her  doubts,  her  hesi- 
tations, they  finally  were  at  an  end. 
She  loved  Lincoln.  When  McNamar 
came  she  would  tell  him  so — tell  him 
what  his  neglect  had  done,  and  ask  to 
be  released.  That  is,  if  he  ever  came, 
which  seemed  less  and  less  likely. 

An  Amazing  Man 

There  was  no  opposition  in  the  Rut- 
ledge family  to  Ann's  decision.  It  was 
a  very  difi^erent  matter  in  the  fall  of 
1834  for  a  girl  to  engage  herself  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  than  it  would  have 
been  to  have  done  so  three  years  before 
when  he  appeared  in  New  Salem — a 
mere  jack-of-all-trades.  He  was  now 
in  the  way  of  becoming  one  of  the  coun- 
try's first  citizens.  To  be  sure,  his  store 
had  petered  out  but  he  had  worked  him- 
self   into    a    good    business — surveying'. 

But  he  was  not  only  their  authority 
on  lines  and  corners  and  directions,  he 
was  fast  becoming  an  unofficial  town 
clerk  and  advocate.  The  reading  of  law 
books  which  to  more  than  one  of  his 
friends  had  seemed  a  waste  of  time  was 
bearing  fruit.  It  was  to  him  they  went 
now  to  write  theii'  deeds  and  contracts, 
to  make  their  wills,  to  ask  advice;  and 
frequently,  too,  it  was  he  they  asked 
to  plead  their  case  before  the  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Besides  being  postmaster,  deputy  sur- 
veyor and  legal  aid  to  the  countryside, 
Lincoln  v/as  now,  too,  their  favorite 
candidate  for  the  Assembly,  and  in  Aug- 
ust, 1834,  they  elected  him. 

How  proud  Ann  must  have  been  of 
his  success,  how  elated  when  in  a  brand- 
new  outfit — he  had  borrowed  the  money 
for  it — he  left  for  Vandalia,  the  state 
capital,  to  sit  with  the  big  men  of  Illi- 
nois, the  men  making  its  laws,  devising 
ways  to  give  it  the  two  things  which 
they  all  demanded:  highways  and 
schools  of  every  grade  from  primary  to 
college.  Give  them  transportation  and 
education  and  nothing  could  stop  them. 
That  was  what  Lincoln  thought,  Ann 
knew,  and  that  was  what  he  would  work 
for.  Certainly,  the  Rutledges  could  not 
object  to  her  new  love  on  the  ground  of 
his  future  position  in  the  world  even 
if  John  McNamar  was  worth  $12,000 
when  he  went  away. 

Her  mind  at  rest,  Ann  Rutledge  hap- 
pily faced  the  future.  It  seemed  sure 
at  last  that  she  could  go  to  the  academy 
next  year.  She  was  earning  her  own 
money  and  working  hard  with  a  friend, 
a  cultured  woman  ten  years  her  senior, 
who  had  taught  in  the  East  and  who 
found  joy  in  helping  this  eager,  ambi- 
tious girl. 

A  happy  spring  and  early  summer, 
that  of  1835.  McNeil  must  almost  have 
faded  from  Ann's  thoughts,  so  long  had 
he  been  gone.  Soon  it  would  be  three 
years,  and  there  had  been  a  year  with- 
out a  letter.  Still  she  hoped  he  would 
return,  and  she  could  have  an  honor- 
able release  before  she  and  Lincoln  were 
ready  to  marry. 

The  men  and  women  who  undertake 
to  tame  wild  lands  meet  many  foes,  but 
none  more  dread  than  fever.  It  comes 
upon  them  in  a  score  of  forms— burn- 


ing, chilling,  destroying.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  felt  its  horrors  from  boyhood 
on.  It  had  taken  his  mother  when 
he  was  a  child,  had  driven  his  father 
from  Indiana  when  he  was  entering 
manhood.  It  had  laid  hands  on  his  fa- 
ther in  the  new  country  in  which  they 
had  taken  refuge,  destroying  all  that 
was  left  of  Tom  Lincoln's  energy  and 
ambition. 

And  now,  in  their  first  summer  of 
his  and  Ann  Rutledge's  complete  un- 
derstanding, the  dread  thing  stole  into 
the  "Sangamon  country."  The  country 
rose  to  fight  it — heroic  doses  of  the  few 
remedies  they  knew — quinine,  calomel, 
boneset  tea — every  woman  a  nurse, 
every  man  a  builder  of  coffins,  a  digger 
of  graves.  Dire  and  resistless  it  passed 
from  cabin  to  cabin  and  finally  entered 
the  Rutledge  home  and  laid  hand  on 
Ann. 

The  helplessness  of  the  fever-stricken 
in  a  pioneer  home  breeds  hopelessness — 
acceptance.  Whether  it  shall  be  death  or 
life  comes  down  to  the  power  of  resist- 
ance of  the  sufl'erer,  and  Ann  Rutledge, 
worn  out  by  nursing  others,  was  not 
equal  to  the  fight.  She  knew  it  herself. 
She  must  go.     Would  Lincoln  come? 

They  had  an  hour  together.  It  proved 
to  be  their  last,  for  Ann  was  right, 
she  was  going  to  leave  the  world.  On 
August  25th  of  this  happiest  year  she 
died. 

What  a  man  is,  comes  out  under  the 
cruel  stroke  of  the  death  of  a  best  be- 
loved. If  the  man  be  young,  if  he  has 
never  before  had  what  seemed  to  him  a 
full  answer  to  his  dreams,  a  convic- 
tion that  here  in  this  woman  lies  a 
possibility  of  the  realization  of  all  his 
nature  demands,  he  reels  under  the  sur- 
prise of  the  blow.  His  love  had  the  feel 
of  eternity  in  it,  and  here  is  the  finality 
of  death.  What  is  life  to  him  without 
the  woman? 

Men  throughout  all  time,  confronted 
by  what  seems  to  them  an  irreparable 
loss,  have  refused  to  live,  have  died  by 
their  own  hands.  Let  such  a  blow  fall 
on  one  to  whom  we  are  close,  and  the 
first  thought  is  for  his  life.  Will  he 
have  the  courage  to  carry  on?  More 
than  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  friends 
asked  himself  that  question,  old  as  love 
and  bereavement,  as  he  watched  the 
man's  struggle  after  Ann  Rutledge's 
death.  Worn  by  the  care  of  others, 
burning  with  fever  himself,  there  was 
no  suppression,  no  reticence  in  his  grief. 
A  cry  of  despair,  old  as  death,  was 
wrenched  from  him  by  every  storm 
which  swept  the  girl's  grave.  He  could 
not  endure  that  she  should  lie  alone  in 
rain  and  cold. 

"Desolate  and  Sorely  Distressed" 

Yet  the  anxiety  of  friends  soon 
passed.  A  few  weeks  of  rest  and  care 
and  the  man  was  about  his  business, 
stronger  than  his  sorrow.  But  Ann  Rut- 
ledge's death  left  marks  on  him  that 
those  who  watched  him  never  forgot. 
Even  John  McNamar  has  recorded  how 
"desolate  and  sorely  distressed"  Lincoln 
still  seemed  when,  weeks  after  Ann's 
death,  he  drove  into  New  Salem,  his 
wagon  loaded  with  furniture  for  the 
home  he  was  ready  to  make. 

An  old,  old  human  triangle  this  of 
Ann  Rutledge,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
John  McNamar,  and  one  that  would 
have  long  ago  followed  into  oblivion  the 
countless  similar  tragedies  which  have 
saddened  the  lives  of  men  and  women  in 
every  generation  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  but  for  one  thing — the  deathless 
fame  of  Lincoln  making  all  that  con- 
cerns him  in  life  dear  and  sacred  to  us. 


when  Lincoln  Mourned 
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,,.,  ^  February,  1030. 

Kadiu  Station  \\  Lb 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

We  ivere  interested  listeners  last  Friday  p.  m.  when  you  urre 
broadcasting  The  Prairie  President. 

My  husband's  father,  James  McGrady  Rutl,d,e,  i.'as  an  .ntnnate 
jriend  uj  Lincoln  and  first  cousin  to  Ann  Ruttedge. 

We  have  often  heard  him  tell  about  their  courtship  and  '-'  »''^  ^''^ 
became  so  verv  sieh  with  no  hope  of  recovery,  bather  R"'J''^i'  -'.^' 
'ZZseback  Heading  an  e.tra  horse)  to  r'urt  Lincoln  and  bring  im 
to  her  and  after  he  had  talked  with  her  and  come  from  tlie  roorn 
'  e  wdsdiX  affected  and  tears  were  strearnmg  down J^  cheek. 
And  when  the  storms  and  rain  would  fall  on  her  new  made  gra.e  lie 
toidd  crv  and  moan  in  anguish.  They  were  to  have  been  married 
the  following  Spring  had  she  not  died. 

Father  Rutledge  used  to  carry  the  chains  for  i'""  «/-;:;"  ^^'"''^ 
surveying  near  Petersburg.  He  and  Lincoln  have  slept  tog  tier  and 
on  the  old  Rutledge  homestead  three  and  a  '';'//«''"«/'  ''^''^'y^'^i, 
Petersburg  (over  40  years  ago)  stood  an  old  log  house  in  wliicli 
Lincoln  plead  his  f^rsl  law  suit. 

It  'ujas  then  a  deserted  building  except  for  the  recreant  old  hens 
that  deemed  to  take  special  delight  in  tindng  a  place  to  lay  eggs  and 
a  toll  in,  place  on  stormy  nights.  The  homestead  was  sold  to  Mr. 
p    Grosball  now  deceased,  bid  now  belongs  to  his  heirs. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Rutledge 
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One  important   fact   stands   otat  ^ 
about  her:  mention  tli^t  and  every- 
one recalls  h^rname.     But  beyond 
Ihat  one  fact  it  is  astonisliing  how 
little  is  really  known  of  her. 

She  came  of  good  stocli.  She  had 
light  hair— some  called  it  red.  Her 
father's  name  was  James;  she  had 
a  brother  called  David;  her  sister' 
names  were  Nancy,  Margaret,  and 
Sarah.  She  planned  to  go  away  to  | 
sohool  (we  know  to  what  school,)  | 
but  she  never  went.  She  was  strick- 
en with  fever  and  on  August  25, 
1833,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  she 
died. 

In  poetry,  in   fiction,  and  in  the 
movies  she  has  been  made  to  live. 
She  has  a  hallowed,  slender  niche 
in  our  history,  though  no  authentic 
portrait  of  her  survives,  nor,  in  spite 
of  diligent  search,  has  a  single  speci- 
men of  her  handwriting  been   dis- 
covered.   Never  in   her  short  life 
did  she  do  anything  notable.    She 
lives  solely  because  of  what  she  was. 
because    of  qualities    of  character 
which  her  friends— and  one  friend 
in   particular— recognized   in    her. 
She  would  probably   have  been  ap- 
palled could  she  have  foreseen  that 
friend's  future.     "Who  am  I,"  she 
would  have  asked,  "to  give  ideals 
to  him?"    Yet  she  did    give  him 
ideaJs,  as  many  another  humble  girl 
has  given  ideals  toyoung  manhood— 
and  will  continue  to    do   through 
years  to  come. 

She  was  engaged  to  a  man  known 
as  McNeil  (his  real  name  was  Mc- 
Namar;)  later  she  sought  release 
from  him  and  was  engaged  (or  not 
engaged— this  is  not  quite  certain) 
to  another.  When  she  lay  sick, 
they  sent  for  him,  and  alone  togeth- 
er the  two  talked  for  an  hour.  What 
they  said,  no  one  knows. 

When  she  died,  friends  feared  for 
his  life  and  he  himself  feared  what 
he  might  do  to  himself.  But  he 
lived  on  and  did  his  work  and  in 
him  lived  her  ennobling  influence. 
How  great  it  was,  no  one  can  tell, 
but  a  poet,  conjecturing,  has  written 
these  line: 


"Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 
The  vibration  of  deathless  music: 
•With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 

for  all.' 
Out  of  me  the   forgiveneaa   of  millions 

toward  millions, 
And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 
Shining  with  justic  and  truth. 
I  am  Ann  Rutledge,  who  sleep  beneath 

these  weeds, 
Beloved  in  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Wedded  to  him  not  through  union, 
But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  0  RepQblic, 
From  the  dust  of  my  bosom." 
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February  7.  1931 
Lincoln  s  First  Srveethearl 

D])  Ccan  L.  Criffilh 

ANN  RUTLEDGE  is   learning   English 
grammar,"  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  in 
a  copy  of  Kirhltaiii's  Grammar  when 
he  was  a  tall,  gawky,  country  boy  and  the 
winsome,   auburn-haired   Ann   was   his   lirst 
sweetheart. 

So  many  pages  have  been  written  of 
Lincoln,  the  man,  the  President,  the  Emanci- 
pator, that  it  is  dillicult  to  imagine  him 
strolling  upon  the  heights  of  New  Salem, 
whispering  sweet  nothings  to  the  loveliest 
girl  in  Sanganion  County,  or  sitting  by  her 
side  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  study- 
ing grammar. 

Lincoln  first  saw  Ann,  we  are  told,  when 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  all  New  Salem 
by  boring  a  hole  in  the  boitom  of  Denton  i 
Offut's  tlatboat  as  it  hung  perilously  over] 
New  Salem  dam,  let  the  water  out,  reloaded 
the  cargo,  and  slipped  away  to  New  Orleans. 
It  was  upon  this  trip  that  Lincoln  came 
upon  an  auction  of  slaves,  a  scene  which 
burned  itself  into  his  memory  and  influ- 
enced his  life  to  its  \ery  end. 

Offut  decided  to  open  a  store  in  New 
Salem,  and  Lincoln,  persuaded,  we  are  told, 
by  the  beauty  of  the  spot  and  thoughts  of 
the  slender,  blue-eyed  girl  who  had  waved 
joyously  at  his  success  with  the  flatboat, 
became  his  clerk. 

The  story  of  his  successes  and  failures 
at  store-keeping  for  Offut,  in  1831-1832,  for 
himself  in  the  "  Berry  and  Lincoln  "  store, 
in  1833,  how  he  not  only  read  between 
customers  but  stumbled  along  country  roads 
with  his  eyes  and  mind  on  his  book,  how  he 
accpiircd  the  name  of  "  Honest  Abe  "  and  a 
reputation  for  kindness — all  these  have  been 
often  told,  but  under  all  this  ran  the  cur- 
rent of  his  deep  love  for  Ann  Rutledge. 

When  Lincoln  returned  to  New  Salem  as 
clerk,  Ann  was  eighteen  and  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  John  McNiel,  who  soon 
afterward  left  New  Salem,  after  telling 
Ann  that  his  real  name  was  McNainar,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  his  home  in  New  York 
to  bring  his  parents  back  with  him.  Lincoln 
hid  his  love  for  the  beautiful  girl,  although 
boarding  at  Rutledge  Inn,  Ann's  home. 
Months  passed  and  no  word  came  to  Ann 
from  her  absent  lover.  Lincoln  was  certain 
of  this,  as  he  was  postmaster,  and  would 
have  known  had  any  letter  came. 

Gradually  Ann  forgot  the  faitldess  John 
and   began  to   love   Lincoln.     He,    realizing 


with  joy  her  change  of  heart,  asked  her  to 
marry  him. 

"  I  must  write  to  McNeil  and  ask  to  te 
released  from  my  promise,"  she  told 
Lincoln.  He  consented,  and  the  letter  was 
written.  Other  months  passed  but  no  re- 
ply came.  I'inally  Ann  and  Lincoln  be- 
came engaged,  with  the  understanding  that 
Ann  was  to  attend  an  academy  for  a  year 
while  Lincoln  was  to  devote  his  time  to  his 
finances,  which  were  in  a  sad  state.  The 
two  were  together  every  day,  at  the  old 
well  near  the  Inn,  walking  to  and  from 
Sunday  school  and  church,  or  strolling 
along  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon  River. 

The  Rutledge  family  moved  to  a  farm  six 
miles  north  of  New  Salem,  and  Lincoln 
found  it  necessary  to  be  absent  many  days 
at  a  time,  surveying  the  new  village  and 
settlements  that  were  springing  up.  David, 
-Vnn's  younger  brother,  was  a  friend  and 
champion  of  Lincoln,  and  was,  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  well  satisfied  with  the 
plans  of  Lincoln  and  .'\nn. 

In  the  last  days  of  July,  1835,  Ann  was 
attacked  by  a  fever  prevalent  in  the  new 
country.  Whether  malaria  or  typhoid  we 
do  iu)t  know,  but  the  physicians  failed  to 
check  its  run,  and  in  two  short  weeks 
Lincoln  stood  beside  the  grave  of  his  first 
sweetheart.  No  one  was  present  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  two,  and  as  Lincoln 
never  mentioned  it  to  anyone,  the  story 
died  with  him.  Ann  was  buried  in  the  New 
Salem  graveyard,  but  in  1890  her  remains 
were  mo\ed  to  the  hilltop  cemetery  near 
Petersburg.  A  boulder  was  brought  from 
Salem  Hill,  with  the  name  "Ann  Rutledge" 
carved  upon  it.  In  1921,  a  large  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  the  descendants  of  the 
old  settlers  of  the  county,  on  which  it 
carved  Edgar  Lee  Master's  tribute  to  Ann 
Rutledge  as  it  appears  in  his  Spoon  River 
Antholoiiy. 

That  Lincoln  never  forgot  Ann  was 
shown  in  his  later  days  by  the  tenderness 
with  which  he  referred  to  her  and  to  his 
six  years  at  New  Salem.  To  this  lost  love 
some  of  his  closest  friends  gave  credit  to 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
"  What  Abe  and  Ann  lost,"  one  of  them 
said,  "humanity  gained." 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  VALUE 

OF  FAMILY  HISTORY  INFORMATION 


Jewell  Mayes  Varies  "Ray  County  Chapters"  To- 
day by  Asking:  Pointed  Questions — He  Brings 
Inquiry  About  Lincoln's  Sweetheart. 


(No.  107  of  "Ray  County  Chapters'' 
written  by  Jewell  Mayes.) 


Number  107  of  "Ray  County 
■  Chapters'  is  a  variation,  this 
week,  asking  you  some  pointed 
questions,  purposed  to  letting 
you  do  your  own  answering — 
perhaps  stirring  your  resent- 
ment at  the  first  reading,  later 
arousing  your  family  pride. 

I  am  getting  mightily  inter- 
ested in  these  "Ray  County 
Chapters" — and  I  dare  say  this 
enthusiasm  is  being  shared  by 
many  readers,  whose  co-opera- 
tion is  today  invited.  I  have  not 
been  personally  writing  many 
chapters  of  late,  but  my  person- 
al attention  has  been  involved 
in  every  chapter's  editing  and 
issuance,  working  after  supper 
(as  these  lines  were  written  af- 


Please  answer  either  "yes "  or  "no" — 
without  multiplying  words,  without  be- 
clouding issues! 

If  you  were  to  ask.  the  "reason"  or 
"cause"  of  these  lines,  the  primary  ex- 
cuse would  be  that  on  the  desk  before 
"Yours  Truly"  is  a  letter  from  an  in- 
deed distinguished  gentleman,  who 
says  that  he  has  been  so  busy  with  hv- 
Ing  matters  that  he  has  not  had  time 
to  look  mto  the  dead  past  concerning 
his  family  other  than  those  he  has  seen 
with  his  own  eyes! 

Without  casting  any  aspersions  on 
the  character  or  the  intentions  of 
Friend  F.  (who  perhape  is  my  kinsman), 
it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  declare 
that  we  pay  a  lot  more  attention  than 
this  to  our  hogs  and  cattle,  even  look- 
ing back  further  than  this  concerning 
our  purebred  chickens. 

What  has  been  called  the  most  po- 
tent, powerful  factor  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  China  Is  their  respect,  love, 
devotion  to  their  parents  and  ances- 
tors. Although  evidently  the  Chinese 
overdo  this  fondness  for  their  family 
lines,  yet  it  is  a  mighty  deterrent 
against  crime,  an  urgir>g  spark  for  am- 
bition's flame  in  fostering  desire  to 
abstain  from   dishonoring   one's  name. 

Each  member  of  each  family  owes  it 
to  himself  (or  herself)  to  learn  all  that 


ter     nine     o'clock   on  Thursda.v    „.  .....^^ .o.^,  .^  .v„.x,  c...  w.<* 

night),  helping  m  my  stumbling    may  be  reasonably  found  out  concern 
inuniici   iu  perfect  our  locul  hio      •■•-•--■• 
tory  and  traditions. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing, soon  to  appear  in  "Ray  County 
Chapters":  "Major  R.  j.  Williams", 
(illustrated);  "The  Hughes-Lightner 
Wedding",  "How  Dr.  Berry  Hughes 
Saved  His  Coffin  for  Fourteen  Years", 
"Death  of  Mrs.  I.  Duval",  "Death  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Wills",  "Duval-Randolph 
Wedding",  "Death  of  H.  P.  Settle",  all 
from  the  scrapbooks  of  Miss  Mary  R. 
Ellis;  "The  Mrs.  Joseph  Gossage  Scrap- 
book";  "The  Diary  of  Captain  John  P. 
Quesenberry,  from  the  Day  He  Went 
South  to  War  Until  His  Return  to 
Richmond,  Mo.,"  an  as  yet  unpublish- 
ed document  now  being  transcribed  at 
odd  hours  from  the  once-lost  but  again 
found  pocket-diaries  of  that  model 
Richmondite— and  quite  a  number  of 
other  features,  this  not  being  the  exact 
order  in  which  the  articles  will  appear. 
The  foUowing  are  two  of  my  personal 
sketches,  if  you  please: 

BY  JEWELL  MAYES. 

What  About  Family  History?— Do  you 

care  anything  about  your  mother? 

Your  father? 

Your  grandparents? 

Your  great-grandparents? 

And  further  on  back  down  your  line 
of  ancestry?  , 

"Yes"  or  "no?"  i 


ing  the  family  of  father,  of  mother,  of 
both  lines  of  grandparents  and  great- 
grandparents,  on  each  side  of  the 
house,  and  of  the  spreading  number 
of  family  lines  on  as  far  back  as  in- 
dustrious research  will  develop.  | 

There  are  many  sources  for  histori-  j 
cal    investigations,    with    many    honest 
experts  anxiously  ready  to  dig  through  ' 
old  books  and  ancient  records  for  you,  j 
usually  on  very  reasonable  terms.  (But 
you  should  beware  of  crooked  grafters 
seeking  only  your  money.)  ' 

Offhand,  there  come  to  my  mind 
the  addresses  of  two  of  many  ladies, 
who  are  becoming  well  known  in  their 
respective  fields  of  historical  research. 
One  is  Miss  Mary  R.  Ellis,  4111  War- 
wickBoulevard,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
prominent  in  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  circles  of  Missou- 
ri. The  other  is  Miss  Anne  Waller 
Reddy,  1005  Marshall  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  professional  research- 
er and  author,  with  direct  access  to 
the  manuscripts,  documents  and  print- 
ed records  of  the  American  Coloniea  in 
the  Virginia  State  Library. 

Lady,  lady — would  you  like  to  belong 
to  the  D.A.R.? 

The  Colonial  Dames? 

The  Daughters  of  1812? 

Or  other  Colonial  organizations? 

Kind  reader,  would  you  like  to 
have  an  ancient  coat-of-arms  or 
heraldric  crest — to  which  very  many 
families  are  entitled,  if  they  wiU  only 
have  their  family  lines  run  back  into 
the  ages  of  romance  and  knighthood. 


The  Richmond  Missourian's  "Ray 
County  Chapters"  are  written  and  ed- 
ited in  the  spirit  of  family  pride  and 
love  for  the  homeland,  attuned  to  the 
principles  candidly  enunciated  in  this 

informal     conversation     on     individual 
I'amily  history. 

Where  Is  there  a  boy  with  soul  so 
dull  but  who  would  be  more  careful  of 
his  conduct,  more  energetic  in  his  stud- 
I  ies,  more  industrious  in  hLs  daily  dut- 
j  ies,  if  he  knew  that  in  his  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  knights  and  ladies  of  the 
historic  ages,  if  he  but  realized  that . 
his  direct  of  kin  have  been  men  who 
wi'ie  putiiut.b  and  liiuityis  upon  the  ^ 
altar  of  their  coimtry's  cause  in  both 
peace  and  war?  , 

Where  is  the  boy  or  girl  whose  pulses  , 
would  not  beat  faster,  and  whose  prop-  j 
er  pride  would  not  be  keener,  on  realiz-  i 
in;;  their  Inucii-nt  rights  to  a  coat-of- | 
arms  or  a  crest  as  priceless  as  those  i 
heraldric  shields  adorning  thrones  and  ' 
palaces  of  old?  j 

Are  you  one  who  cares  nothing  about 
your  family  history?  j 

GOO  I 

.\nn  Mayes  Rutledge. — The   "why  "  of 
the  middle   name  of  Miss  Ann  Mayes  ■ 
Rutledge,     the     gone-on-before,     glori-  ■ 
fied,    young    sweetheart    of    Abraham 
Lincoln    is    an     (as    yet)     unanswered 
question. 

The   parents   of     Miss     Ann     Mayes 

I  Rutledge  were     James     Rutledge     and 

Ann  (Miller)  Rutledge,  who  were  mar- 

,  ried  on  January  25,  1808,  in  Henderson 

County,  Kentucky, 

James  Rutledge  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  May  11.  1781,  and  died  near 
Concord,  Illinois,  December  3,  1835. 
Muss  Ann  Miller,  his  wife,  was  bom, 
October  21,  1787,  and  died  December 
I  26,  1878. 

j     The    Rutledges    descended    from    the 
j  family  of  Edward  Rutledge,  who  sign- 
ed   the    Declaration    of    Independence. 
The     parents     of   Mrs.    Rutledge   were 
Scotch,  ; 

Miss  Ann  Mayes  Rutledge  was  born  i 
I  in  Henderson  County,  Kentucky,  Jan- , 
j  uary  7,  1813,  the  third  of  nine  children.  | 
I  Tradition  has  it  that  she  was  carried  a , 
babe  in  arms  when  her  parents  moved  . 
j  to  Illinois.     The  beautiful  story  of  the  ! 
mutual  love  between  her  and  Abraham , 
I  Lincoln  is  history.    She  died  near  Con-  ' 
;  cord,  Illinois,  August  25,  1835,  and  was  | 
1  buried   there;    her   dust   was   later   re- 
I  buried  at  Petersburg,  Illinois. 
I     I  have  been  interested  in  this  "mid-  ] 
'  die  name"  question  for  some  time,  and 
;  have  enlisted  the  active  interest  of  Di- 
I  rector  Louis  A.  Warren  of  the  Lincoln 
I  Historical    Research    Foundation,    Fort 
j  Wayne,   Indiana.     He  is  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  venerable  Thomas  Reep 
of  Petersburg,  111.,  where  Ann  was  bur- 
1  ied.     Colonel  J   Nick  PeiTin,  3  West  A 
Street,  Belleville.  Ill,,   (author  of  "The 
j  History  of  Illinois"),  has  also  joined  in 
;  this  search  for  the  genealogical  explan- 
'  ation  of  Ann  Rutledge's  middle  name. 
I         Probably  either  the  Millers  or  thj 
Rutledges  were  akin  (by  blood  or  mar- 
riage)  to  the  Mayes  family,  which   (t 
true)   would  explain  the  middle  name 
What  is  the  answer  to  this  question' 
Readers  are  invited  to  make  sugges 
tions,  if  you  have  ever  heard  anythinj 
that  tends  to  explain  the  middle  nam' 
of  Miss  Ann  Mayes  Rutledge,  of  saint 
ed  memory! 


Central  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


The  Great  Emancipator 


Reveals  Truth  About  Lincolu^s 
Love  Affair  With  Ann  Rutledge 


(Ruth    Holdurman) 

Little  is  heai'd  of  the  romance  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge. 
It  is  a  story  so  old,  but  ever  new. 

Abraham  Lincoln  loved  Ann  Rut- 
ledge. He  loved  hei'  knowing  all  the 
time  that  she  was  betrothetTio  Jol.n 
McNamra.  In  silence  he  waited  and 
watched  for  the  day  on  which  he 
might  tell  her  of  his  love  and  ask  her 
to  accept  it. 

Ann  Rutledge  was  a  small,  slender 
girl  with  deep  violet  eyes  and  golden 
hair  that  crowned  her  shapely  heiid. 
Her  father  was  the  wealthiest  man  in 
New  Salem  and  owned  a  pretty  little 
home  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
tiny  village.  Here,  Ann  grew  up  from 
a  tiny  dimple-faced  baby  to  a  beau- 
tiful  picture  of  womanhood. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililliii 


Ann  on  the  day  that  a  flatboat  struck 
in  the  river  at  New  Salem.  She  had 
gone  with  the  crowd  of  curious  young 
people  to  see  the  boat  righted.  She 
was  also  curious  to  see  the  tall  homely 
youth  whom  everyone  was  talking 
aJjout.^  S)ie_  had  heai'd  that  he  was 
there. 

The  dock  was  lined  with  all  of  New 
Salem's  inhabitants.  They  were  shout- 
ing and  waving  their  hats  at  a  very 
tall  young  man  who  was  unloading 
the  cargo  from  the  boat  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  another  boat.  '•That's 
Abe  Lincoln,"  some  one  said  to  Ann. 
Ann  saw  a  tall,  thin  fellow  v/hose 
arms    and    legs   seemed    too    lonir    for 


THE  SPOTLicHT 

Reveal  Truth  About  Lincoln 
Love  Affair  with  Rutledg:e 

(Continued  from  page   1) 
any  use,  a  crop  of  black  shaggy  hair 
which    refused   to    stay    in    its    proper 
place,  and  a  face  which  had  a  kindly 
smile    for   every    person. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  the  hero  of  that 
da,\.  He  saved  the  flat  boat  and  was 
admired  by  young  and  old  alike.  To 
Ann  Rutledge,  who  watched  him  re- 
treat quickly  from  the  dock,  he  was 
also  a  hero  and  had  unknowingly  won 
admiration  from  the  prettiest  girl  in 
New   Salem. 

It  was  many  months  utter  the  im- 
portant event  that  introduced  Abe 
Liiu-ohi  into  the  lives  of  the  New 
Salem  people,  that  he  met  Ann  Rut- 
ledge. He  had  seen  her  many  times 
as  she  hail  passed  his  store,  and  she 
luul  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  the 
girl  that  was  betrothed  to  John  Mc- 
Namra. He  had  secretly  admired  her, 
but  openly  had  paid  little  attention  to 
her.    He  was  sim()ly  biding  his  time. 

The  day  came  when  Abe  Lincoln 
was  invited  to  the  Rutledge's  for  din- 
ner. There  were  to  be  other  promin- 
ent men  of  New  Salem  there  also. 
On  that  day  Lincoln  met  Ann  Rut- 
ledge face  to  face. 

The  years  that  followed  were  years 
full  of  excitement  and  interest.  Lin- 
coln's object  was  to  prove  to  Ann  that 
he  was  the  better  man.  It  was,  more 
or  less,  a  "survival  of  the  fittest."  He 
never  once  betrayed  what  was  in  his 
heart,  he  simply  was  a  good  friend i 
to  Ann.  I 

The  tlay  came  when  John  McNamra 
left  New  Salem  and  never  returned. 
Lincoln's  time  had  come!  With  a 
heart  fairly  singing  with  gladness  he 
left  the  Rutledge  home  with  Ann's 
l)romise  of  marriage  ringing  in  his 
ears.  The  years  he  had  spent  in  sil- 
ence waiting  were  now  bearing  fruit. 
Then  eame  the  shock. 

An  epidemic  known  as  the  black 
ague  swept  over  the  country.  There 
were  many  people  who  left  for  another 
world  during  those  few  short  months, 
and  among  them  was  Ann  Rutledge. 
As  silently  as  night  blends  into  day, 
the  life,  which  meant  so  very  much 
to  Lincoln,  slipped  away. 
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THE  RUTLEDGE  FAMILY 

Lincoln's  and  St.  Valentine's  anni- 
versaries occurring  as  they  do  with  so 
brief  an  interval  separating  them  in- 
vite one  to  recall  again  the  story  of 
America's  best  known  romance.  The 
courting  of  Ann  Rutledge  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  with  its  tragic  ending  has 
lost  none  of  its  human  interest  through 
the  years  although  some  of  the  more 
dramatic  episodes  in  the  drama  have 
proved  to  be  nothing  other  than  fic- 
tion. 

William  Hemdon  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  was  the  first  one  to 
attempt  a  public  recital  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  early  romance.  It  was  the 
main  theme  of  what  he  called  a  lec- 
ture on  "Abraham  Lincoln,  Miss  Ann 
Rutledge,  New  Salem,  Pioneering  and 
the  Poem  Called  'Immortality'."  It 
was  delivered  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
in  1866. 

Mr.  Herndon,  in  the  introduction  of 
this  address,  said,  "I  am  willing  that 
my  character  among  you  may  stand 
or  fall  by  the  substantial  truthfulness 
of  this  lecture  in  every  particular." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  mono- 
graph to  question  the  authenticity  of  a 
certain  statement  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  lecture  in  order  to  con- 
tribute further  evidence  against  this 
address,  which  often  has  been  success- 
fully challenged.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  New  Salem  Rutledges. 
Mr.  Herndon  in  referring  to  Ann  Rut- 
ledge says: 

"She  was  a  grand-child  of  the  lib- 
erty-loving, patriotic  Rutledges  of 
South  Carolina.  Her  father  was  born 
in  South  Carolina  amid  the  echo  of 
the  cannon's  revolutionary  roar." 

The  inference  here  is  plain  that  Ann 
was  a  descendant  of  the  aristocratic 
Rutledge  family  which  contained  three 
illustrious  brothers,  John,  Hugh,  and 
Edward,  the  latter  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Practically 
every  historian  has  accepted  this  story 
of  Ann  Rutledge's  ancestry,  one  of  the 
best  informed  writers  in  the  history 
of  New  Salem  claiming  that  Ann's 
father  was  a  descendant  of  "The  Rut- 
ledge who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence." 

Edward  Rutledge,  the   signer,  was 


bom  in  Charleston,  November  23,  1749, 
and,  about  1773,  married  Harriet 
daughter  of  Henry  Middleton.  In  May, 
1780,  when  serving  under  Gen.  Benja- 
min Lincoln,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  and  remained  in  prison  for 
a  whole  year.  James  Rutledge,  the 
father  of  Ann  Rutledge,  was  born  May 
11,  1781,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  was  the  son  of  the  signer. 

There  was  a  colony  of  Rutledges  in 
Augusta  County,  Virginia,  which  may 
prove  to  have  been  the  same  family 
from  which  Ann  Rutledge  descended. 
As  early  as  1752  a  George  Rutledge 
disposed  of  his  land  stating  that  he 
was  removing  to  the  "colony  of  Caro- 
lina." This  it  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, was  three  years  after  Edward 
Rutledge  the  signer  was  born  in 
Charleston. 

In  the  same  deed  book  appears  the 
will  of  John  Rutledge  which  mentions 
his  "aged  father",  brothers,  William 
and  Thomas,  sisters  Katherine  and 
Jean,  and  a  nephew  George.  This  will 
was  witnessed  by  William  Ax'mstrong 
whose  family  name  we  find  constantly 
associated  with  the  Rutledges  in  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Illinois. 

In  1776,  the  same  year  that  Thomas 
Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  President, 
was  born  in  Augusta  County,  Thomas 
Armstrong  made  his  will;  beside  his 
wife,  Ann,  he  names  two  daughters, 
Sarah  and  Jean,  both  of  whom  were 
married  to  men  by  the  name  of 
Rutledge. 

The  husband  of  Sarah  was  named 
Edward  Rutledge  and  Jean's  husband 
was  Thomas  Rutledge;  both  of  these 
men  made  their  wills  in  Augusta 
County  in  1785  but  the  will  of  Thomas 
was  not  probated  until  1791. 

The  names  of  Edward's  and  Sarah's 
children  were  James,  George,  Re- 
beckah,  Rosannah  and  Lucy^the  lat- 
ter having  married  John  Allison. 
Thomas'  and  Jean's  children  are 
named  as  follows:  James,  John, 
Thomas,  Edward,  Katherine  Riddle, 
Elizabeth  Armstrong,  Ann  Hender- 
son, Mary  Young  and  Jean  Brooks. 
The  marriage  register  for  Augusta 
County  for  1786  records  the  names  of 
James  Rutledge  and  Jane  Finley,  and 
two  years  later  James  Rutledge  and 
Eleanor  Ralston  were  united  in  mar- 
riage. 

One  of  the  earliest  records  of  an 
arrival  of  the  Rutledge  family  in  Ken- 
tucky is  found  in  Green  County,  where 
Isaac  Rutledge  married  Anne  Arm- 
strong in  December,  1799.  The  Hern- 
dons  lived  in  Green  County  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born  ten  years  later 
in  Hardin  County,  adjacent  to  Green. 

It  is  Henderson  County,  however, 
where  the  larger  colony  of  the  Rut- 
ledges settled;  as  they  did  not  arrive 
until   about  1809,  there   is  plenty  of 


time  for  this  new  generation  of  Rut- 
ledges to  have  been  born  in  Carolina 
and  to  have  lived  for  some  time  in 
Tennessee  before  coming  to  Kentucky; 
in  fact,  many  of  the  Virginia  immi- 
grants moved  to  Kentucky  by  easy 
stages.  The  family  names  and  the 
names  associated  with  the  Rutledge 
family  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Hen- 
derson County,  Kentucky,  family  orig- 
inated in  Augusta  County,  Virginia. 

From  Kentucky  on  the  history  of 
Ann  Rutledge  is  easily  traced.  Her 
father,  James,  entered  land  for  taxes 
on  Canoe  Creek  in  Henderson  County 
in  1809,  and  a  Thomas  Rutledge  is  list- 
ed also  on  the  same  stream  of  water. 
James  had  130  acres  of  land  and 
Thomas  100.  At  this  time  in  LaRue 
County,  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the 
newly  born  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  in 
possession  of  at  least  500  acres  of  land 
and  other  real  estate. 

Three  other  members  of  the  Rut- 
ledge family  over  21  years  of  age,  ap- 
pear on  the  tax  list  for  Henderson 
County  in  1811,  Robert,  John,  and 
William.  Each  year  up  until  1815  the 
names  of  James,  Thomas,  Robert,  and 
William  appear  with  regularity  but  no 
additional  land  holdings  are  recorded. 
It  was  during  this  period  on  January 
7,  1813,  that  Anne  Mayes  Rutledge 
v/as  born. 

On  October  18,  1813,  Thomas  Rut- 
ledge and  Sally,  his  wife,  sold  their 
land  located  next  to  James  McCready's 
place  which  started  a  new  migration 
of  the  Rutledges  and  their  neighbors 
to  the  west. 

The  family  of  James  Rutledge,  when 
Ann  was  a  babe  in  arms,  settled  in 
White  County,  Illinois,  at  a  point 
where  the  town  of  Enfield  is  now  lo- 
cated. By  the  year  1828  the  Rutledges 
and  their  relatives,  the  Camerons,  were 
acquiring  land  at  a  point  where  New 
Salem  later  grew  up. 

The  following  children  were  born  to 
James  and  Ann  Miller  Rutledge  as 
recorded  in  the  family  Bible.  Jane, 
John  M.,  Anna  Mayes,  Robert  B., 
Nancy  C,  Margaret  A.,  Mary  A.,  and 
Sally  F.  The  name  of  another  child 
born  in  1815  is  not  legible  on  the  pho- 
tographic copy  of  the  Bible  record. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  information 
gathered  here  may  stir  up  enough  in- 
terest in  the  lineage  of  Anna  Mayes 
Rutledge  to  make  it  possible  to  trace 
her  ancestry.  Until  some  duly  author- 
ized records  connect  her  with  the  fam- 
ily of  famous  Rutledges  in  South 
Carolina,  it  might  be  best  to  think  of 
her  as  a  daughter  of  a  humble  pio- 
neer, moving  in  about  the  same  social 
circle  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said 
just  a  century  ago  this  year: 

"I  was  born  and  have  ever  remained, 
in  the  most  humble  walks  of  life.  I 
have  no  wealthy  or  popular  relations 
or  friends  to  recommend  me." 


Lincoln's  Grief  Over  Death  of  Ann  Rutledge 
Called  Akin  to  Madness  by  His  Law  Partner 
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WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11.  (^)  — 
An  original  copy  of  the  little 
known  lecture  by  William  H.  Hern- 
don,  attorney  of  Springfield,  111., 
describing  the  grief  akin  to  mad- 
ness of  his  former  law  partner 
Abraham  Lincoln,  after  the  death 
of  Ann  Rutledge,  now  lies  closely 
guarded  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Only  three  were  ever  printed. 
One  is  in  the  files  of  the  Illinois 
Historical  Library  at  Springfield 
The  other  two  were  believed  lost 
until  V.  Volta  ParnA,  curator  of 
the  rare  books  department,  dis- 
covered one  of  them  while  leafing 
through  an  old  Lincoln  document, 

Much  worn,  faded,  and  torn,  it 
is  now  in  the  process  of  restora- 
tion. Mr.  Farna  said  it  would  be 
placed  on  display. 

Mr.  Herndon  delivered  the  lec- 
ture  on  an   evening  in  November, 


"A  friend  of  mine,  who  knew 
Lincoln  as  well  as  I  did,  said  that 
if  Lincoln  had  married  Ann  Rut- 
ledge,  the  sweet,  tender,  and  lov- 
ing girl,  he  would  have  gravitated 
insensibly  into  a  purely  domestic 
man,"  continued  Mr.  Herndon, 
"that  locality,  home  and  domes- 
ticity meant  much  to  him  x  x  x 
that  Lincoln  threw  off  his  infinite 
grief  (over  her  death)  and  leaped 
into  the  political  arena  as  a  refuge 
from  despair." 

Mr.  Herndon  said  Lincoln  never 
loved  another  woman  excepting 
Ann. 

He  never  u.sed  the  word  "love" 
more  than  half  a  dozen  times  after 
that. 

Nevertheless,  as  much  as  the 
two  were  in  love,  Ann's  second  fi- 
ance returned  from  the  east,  and 
the  fact  that  she  was  pledged  to 
marry  both,  Mr.  Herndon  said,  so 


1866,  to  a  very  small  crowd  in  the  affected  her  that  she  refused  food, 

old     Sangamon     county     {Illinois)  gradually  wasted  away,  and  died, 

courthouse.     Because    it    was    re-  Over    her    grave,    Lincoln    said, 

ceived   by  such   widespread   disap-  My  heart  lies  buried  here." 

proval  by  his  audience  as  well  as  With  that,  he  continues: 

the  middle  western  newspapers  the  "After     Ann's     death,      Lincoln 

lawyer  never  repeated  it.  rambled    abstractly   over   the   hills 

Three  cop;es  were  later  struck  i^ntil  his  mind  wandered  from  its 
off.  One  of  them  fell  into  the  throne.  In  his  imagination  he 
hands  of  H.  E.  Barker  of  Spring-  muttered  words  to  her  he  loved, 
field  who  on  February  12,  1910,  "is  niii^d,  his  reason  somewhat  de- 
had  150  copies  published  and  bound  throned,  walked  out  of  itself  along 
mto  a  book.  the  uncolumned  air,  and  kissed  and 
Three  Loved  Her  embraced    the    shadows    and    illu- 

The  lecture  is  a  long  and  ram-  ^i^^^  ^^  the  heated  brain, 
bling  affair,  largely  taken  up  by  "^t  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Lin- 
Mr.  Herndon's  apologies  for  being  coin  became  and  was  totally  in- 
unable  to  reveal  the  rest  of  Lin-  sane  at  that  time  and  place.  This 
coin's  life  after  the  same  fashion  '«  °ot  exactly  the  truth.  The  de- 
and  by  his  minute  description  of  thronement  of  his  reason  was  only 
the  New  Salem  colony  in  which  Partial,  and  could  alone  be  de- 
Lincoln  met  the  lovely  Ann  Rut-  tected  by  his  closest  friends  and 
jg^„g  sharpest     observers     through     the 

Mr'.   Herndon's   story   had  to  do  abruptness    of    his    sentences    and 

vdth  Ann  who,  born  in  Kentucky,  the  sharp  contrast  of  his  ideas  and 

January    7,    1813,    Uved    in    Salem  language, 

from  1824  until  1836.  "">»    *""•*    Desperate" 

Three    men   immediately    fell   in  ""ear    him:    "What    a    time    for 

love    with    her— all    "respectable."  Joy   ^oday   in  town;    the   men   and 

women      looked      so      happy      all 


Herndon  mentions  none  but  Lin- 
coln by  name. 

Through  an  accident,  Ann  be- 
came engaged  to  two  men  at  once 
— one  of  them  Lincoln. 

In  a  long  preamble,  Mr.  Hern- 
don writes  that  Salem,  in  1828, 
"contained  a  certain  population  of 
about  100  souls,  living  in  about 
20  houses,  some  of  which  cost 
from  $10  to  $100 — none  exceeded 
that  latter  sum." 


through  the  village.  Ah!  me.  No. 
Not  today.  It's  night.  There's  a 
trick  in  it  and  Where's  the  fallacy. 

"  'Did  I  not  read — but  stay,  did 
I  not  read  law  beneath  the  shade 
of  this  tree,  grounding  'round  the 
sun?  I  love  her — Oh!  the  im- 
mensities above  me,  below  me,  and 
around  me  x  x  x.'  " 

The  state  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind 
became  so  desperate,  Mr.  Herndon 


Lincoln,   then   quite   young,    met    «=o°tinues     that    his    "friends    beg- 
Ann  and  they  immediately  fell  in    ^^^  ^im  to  quit  his  home  and  place 


love  with  one  another,  Mr.   Hern- 
don writes. 


of  business.  Mr.  Lincoln  (finally) 
went  to  Boiin  Green's  (home)  and 
in  the  space  of  a  v.eek  or  10  dayf 
grew  better.  Lincoln  soon  rose  up, 
a  man  once  more.  Mr.  Lincoln 
went  to  New  Salem  (about  a 
month  later)  a  changed — a  radi- 
cally  changed  man. 


Lincoln's 


iragic  Love 

Death  of  Ann  Rutledge;  Illinois  Girl,  Left  Its 
Mark  on  Great  Emancipator. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  Feb.  12.— The  nation  observes  Lin- 
coln's birthday  today.  But  this  year  the  day  has  a  special 
significance. 

Just  100  years  ago  today,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  25  years 
old.  And  that  year  of  1834  was  the  time  when  his  love  for 
Ann  Mayes  Rutledge  flowered  into  one  of  the  most  sadly  beau- 
tiful love  stories  ever  ^v'ritten. 

Lincoln  was  the  postmaster  at  New  Salem,  and  making 
an  extra  dollar  wherever  he  could  by  splitting  rails,  odd  jobs 
of  surveying.  Studying  always,  far  into  the  night,  in  any 
book  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  A  gaunt,  lanky  figure,  clumsy 
and  ill  at  ease  in  company. 


He  was  not  merely  poor.  The  re- 
cent failure  of  his  storekeeping  ven- 
ture with  Williaai  Berry  had  left 
him  with  a  smothering  debt  which 
it  seemed  he  could  never  pay  off 
with  the  proceeds  from  day  labor 
and  the  small  pay  of  a  frontier  post- 
master. 

Lincoln,  with  grim  humor,  referred 
to  this  JllUO  obligation  as  "the  na- 
tional debt,"  and  settled  down  among 
his  creditors  to  make  an  even  grim- 
mer fight  to  pay  every  last  cent.  It 
took  him  15  years  to  do  it. 

This  was  a  desperate  situation  for 
a  man  in  love.  But  gradually  the 
realization  came  over  Abe  that  he 
was  that  man. 


Daily  Post  Office  Visits 


Calling  day  after  day  at  the  post 
office  for  a  hoped-for  letter,  came 
Ann  Rutledge,  the  plump,  pretty 
blonde  daughter  of  the  Rutledge 
family  with  whom  Lincoln  had  for- 
merly roomed. 

The  Rutledges  were  people  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  community  of  New 
Salem,  descended  from  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at 
one  time  people  of  some  wealth, 
though  their  fortunes  were  at  this 
time  on  the  wane. 

Lincoln,  the  penniless,  awkward 
Kentuckian,  must  have  felt  some 
awareness   of   this   difference. 

But  to  the  Post  Office  came  Ann, 
whom  he  had  known  for  several 
years,  always  asking  hopefully  for 
a  letter.  Again  and  again  Lincoln 
had  to  tell  her  that  it  had  not  come. 

John  McNeill  never  sent  the  letter, 
and  Ann  Rutledge  waited  and  in- 
quired in  vain.  McNeill  was  the 
man  she  had  premised  to  marry.  He 
was  a  well  educated  young  New 
Yorker  of  good  family,  who  had  come 
to  New  Salem  a  year  before  Lincoln. 


Stricken  With  Fever 


McNeill,  keen  at  business  and 
trade,  had  prospered,  and  was  reput- 
ed a  "rich"  man,  hj^ing  amassed 
several  thousand  dollars,  and  found- 
ed a  successful  store.  The  girls  of 
New  Salem  regarded  him  as  distinct- 
ly a  "catch.''  And  he  had  won  Ann 
Rutledge. 

Then  suddenly  McNeill  announced 
that  he  was  leaving  town.  He  sold 
his  share  in  the  store  and  .started  the 
long  wagon  trek  eastward.  He  was 
going,   it  was   understood,   to   return 


later  with  his  family,  marry  Ann, 
and  settle  down. 

A  few  letters  from  McNeill  came 
to  Ann.  He  had  been  stricken  with 
fever  in  Ohio,  his  trip  delayed. 
Then  the  letters  stopped  altogether. 

Gradually,  through  deeds  and  legal 
records,  it  became  known  that  Mc- 
Neill's name  was  not  McNeill  at  all, 
but  McNamar.  The  people  of  New 
Salem  whispered  among  themselves. 
Honest  men  didn't  go  about  under 
false  names,  they  said.  Perhaps  Mc- 
Namar had  a  wife  back  east.  The 
popular  feeling  In  the  town  wa.s  that 
Ann    had   been   jilted. 

He  had  told  Ann,  however,  that 
his  return  east  was  to  pay  some 
debts  incurred  by  his  father.  To 
earn  the  money  for  this  had  been 
his  purpose  of  going  west.  He  would 
return,  bringing  his  mother  and 
sisters. 

Months  passed  with  no  word  of 
McNamar.  By  nature  loyal,  Ann 
clung  to  her  hopes,  but  grew  des- 
pondent and  distracted.  At  it  be- 
came more  and  more  ce|Ltain  that 
McNamar  would  not  return,  Lincoln 
began  "walking  out"  with  Ann,  call- 
ing at  the  farm  of  James  Short 
where   she   was   working. 

It  seems  clear  that  an  understand- 
ing grew  up  between  Ann  Rutlege 
and  Abe  Lincoln,  though  almost  no 
detail  of  their  "courtship"  is  known. 
It  is  believed  that  Ann  grew  to  love 
Abe,  and  that  they  might  have  mar- 
ried except  for  two  things:  she  was 
distracted  by  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
McNamar  and  her  engagement  to 
him. 


Became  State  Legislator 


Abe  was  poor,  in  debt,  and  had 
no  prospect  of  being  able  to  sup- 
port a  wife. 

Through  the  long  summer  and 
fall  of  1834,  Ann  and  Abe  drew 
gradually  together,  but  awlays  with 
the  twin  spectres  between  them. 
They  talked  of  their  ambitions  and 
hopes  for  better  education,  studied 
together. 

Then  Abe  Lincoln  decided  to  run 
for  the  State  Legislature,  hopeful 
that  this  might  so  Improve  his  af- 
fairs that  his  position  and  poverty 
might  no  longer  be  a  bar  to  the 
marriage  which  by  now  both  ap- 
parently desired. 

In  August  he  was  elected.  Late 
in  the  year  he  borrowed  $200  to  buy 
clothes  for  himself,  and  went  to 
Vandalia,  the  state  capital,  to  begin 


a  career  that  was  to  enshrine  him  as 
one  of  the  truly  great  Americans. 

No  letter  has  survived  that  passed 
between  Ann  and  Abe  while  he  was 
in  Vandalia.  This  has  led  some  to 
suppose  that  no  romance  really  ex- 
isted  between  them. 

But  there  Is  much  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  few  references  to 
Ann  which  penetrated  the  reserve 
Lincoln  always  later  threw  about 
her  memory,  leaves  little  doubt  that 
there  was  a  deep  and  quiet  love 
between  them. 

Lincoln  returned  in  the  spring 
from  'Vandalia,  and  he  and  Ann  re- 
sumed their  plans.  She  was  to  go 
to  an  academy  for  a  year,  he  to 
study  law,  and  when  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  — .  The  shadow 
of  the  absent  McNamar  and  the 
towering  menace  of  Lincoln's  debts 
still  overhung  the  couple. 


Always  over  the  two  frontier  lovers 
there  hung  shadows— an  absent  rival,  pov- 
erty and  debt— and  death,  unseen,  but 
ever  hovering  nearer. 


Then  Ann  fell  111,  burning  with 
fever.  Brain  fever,  the  people  called 
it  on  the  frontier,  probably  typiioid. 
What  little  medical  help  there  was 
proved  futile.  She  was  dying.  And 
she  called  for  Lincoln. 

He  rode  to  the  farm  and  entered 
the  cabin.  For  an  hour  they  left 
Ann  Rutledge  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
tOKPther.  No  one  knows  what  pas.sed 
between  them.  No  hint  of  the  words 
they  spoke  ever  came  from  Lincoln's 
lips. 


McNamar  Reappeared 


Two  days  later  she  died.    And  two 

months    later,    the   absent   McNamar 

appeared  with  his  family  as  he  had 

promised. 

Whether    Lincoln    and    Ann    had 


been  formally  engaged,  the  exact 
quality  of  their  love,  no  one  will 
e\'cr   know. 

But  It  is  known  that  Lincoln  was 
plunged  into  the  deepest  grief  and 
melancholy.  Friends  who  found  him 
wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
gamon muttering  unintelligible  words 
feared  his  mind  was  in  danger.  The 
thought  of  snow  and  rain  on  Ann's 
grave  tortured  him.  He  went  often 
to  the  lonely  Concord  burying- 
gr6und,  and  cried  unashamed. 

Gradually,  reason  gained  control 
but  deep  marks  were  left.  Years 
later,  when  about  to  set  forth  for 
Washington  to  take  the  helm  of  the 
floundering  ship  of  state,  Lincoln 
said,  "I  really  and  truly  loved  the 
girl  and  think  often  of  her  now." 
Tliere  was  a  pause,  and   he  added: 

"And  I  have  loved  the  name  of 
Rutlodge  to   this  day." 


THE  PEORIA  STAR,  MOND. 
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Today  Marks  Hundred  Years  Since 

Tragic  Love  in  Lincoln's  Life 


Always  over  the  two  frontier  lovers  there  hung  shadows — an    absent    rival,    poverty    and    debt   —    and 
death,  unseen,  but  ever  hovering  nearer. 

By  NEA  Service 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  12.— The  na- 
tion observes  Lincoln's  birthday  to- 
day. But  this  year  the  day  has  a 
special    significance. 

Just  100  years  ago  today,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  25  years  old.  And 
that  year  of  1834  was  the  time 
when  his  love  for  Ann  Mayes  Rut- 
ledge  flowered  into  one  of  the  most 
sadly  beautiful  love  stories  ever 
written. 

Lincoln  was  the  postmaster  at 
New  Salem,  carrying  the  office  lit- 


extra  dollar  wherever  he  could  by 
splitting  rails,  odd  jobs  of  survey- 
ing. Studying  always,  far  into  the 
night,  in  any  book  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on.  A  gaunt,  lanky 
figure,  clumsy  and  ill  at  ease  in 
company. 

Barriers   to   Love 

He  was  not  merely  poor.  The 
recent  failure  of  his  storekeeping 
ventui-e  with  William  Berry  had 
left  him  with  a  smothering  debt 
which  it  seemed  he  could  never 
pay  off  with  the  proceeds  fronr  day 
labor  and  the  small  pay  of  a 
frontier  postmaster.  Luicoln,  with 
grim  humor,  referred  to  this  51100 
obligation  as  "the  national  dett,' 
and  settled  down  ajnong  his  cied- 
itors  to  make  an  even  grimmer 
fight  to  pay  every  last  cent.  It 
look  him  15  years  to  do  it. 

This  was  a  desix'ratc  situation 
for  a  man  in  love.  But  gradually 
the  realization  came  over  Abe  that 
he   wa;i  that  man. 

Calhng  day  after  day  at  the  post- 
office  for  a  hoped-for  letter,  canic 
Amr  Rulledgc,  the  plump,  pretty 
blond  daughter  of  the  Rutledge 
family  with  whom  Lincoln  had  for- 
merly roomed.  The  Rutlcdges  were 
people  of  distinction  in  the  com- 
munity of  New  Salem,  descended 
from  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  at  one  time  people 
of  some  wealth,  though  their  for- 
tunes were  at  this  time  on  the 
wane.  Lincoln,  the  penniless,  awk- 
ward Kentuckian,  must  have  felt 
some  awareness  of  this  difference. 

The  Letter  That  Did  Not  Come 

But  to  tlie  postoffice  came  Ann, 
whom  he  had  known  for  several 
years,  always  asking  hopelully  -lor 
a  letter.  Again  and  again  Liuculn 
had  to  tell  her  that  it  had  not 
come. 

John  McNeill  never  sent  the  let- 
ter, and  Ann  Rutledge  waited  and 
inquired  in  vain.  McNeill  was  the 
man  she  had  promised  to  nian-y. 
He  wa3  a  well-educated  young  New 
Yorker  of  good  family,  who  had 
come  to  New  Salem  a  year  b^jfcre 
Lincoln.  McNeill,  keen  at  business 
ai:^d  trade,  had  prospered,  and  was 
reputed  a  "rich"  man,  Having 
amassed  several  thousand  dollars 
and  founded  a  successful  store.  The 
girls  of  New  Salem  regarded  him  as 
distinctly  a  "catch."  And  he  had 
won  Ann  Rutledge. 

Tlien  suddenly  McNeill  an- 
nounced that  he  was  leaving  rown. 
He  sold  his  shaie  in  the  store, 
made  other  arrangements  for  the 
disposition  of  land,  and  started  the 
long  wagon  trek  eastward.  He  was 
going,  it  was  understood,  to  return 
later  with  his  family,  marry  Ann, 
and  settle  down. 

A  few  letters  from  McNeill  came 

to  Ann.    He  had  been  stricken  with 

fever   in   Ohio,     his     trip     delayed. 

Then  the  letters  stopped  altogether. 

Doubt 

Gratlually,  through  deeds  and  le- 
gal records,  it  became  known  that' 
McNeill's  name  was  not  McNeill  at 
all,  but  McNamar.  The  people  of 
New  Salem  whLspered  among  them- 
selves. Honest  men  didn't  go  about 
under  false  names,  they  said.  Pei'- 
haps  McNamar  had  a  wife  back 
east.  The  popular  feeling  in  the 
town  was  that  Ann  had  been  jilt- 
ed. 

He  had  told  Ann,  however,  that 
hi;*  XbUuoi     east     was  to  pay  some 


debts  incurred  by  his  father.  To 
earn  the  money  for  this  had  been 
his  purpose  in  going  v;est.  He  would 
return,  bringing  his  mother  and 
sisters. 

Months  passed  with  no  word  of 
McNamar.  By  nature  loyal,  Ann 
clung  to  her  hopes,  but  grew  de- 
spondent and  distracted.  As  it  be- 
came more  and  more  certain  that 
McNamar  would  not  return,  Lin- 
coln began  "walking  out"  with  Ann, 
calling  at  the  farm  of  James  Short 
where  she  was  working.  It  seems 
clears  that  pn  understanding  grew 
up  between  Ann  Rutledge  and  Abe 
Lincoln,  though  almost  no  detail  of 
their  "courtship"  is  known.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Ann  grew  to  love  Abe, 
and  that  they  might  have  married 
except  for  two  things:  she  was  dis- 
tracted by  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
McNamar  and  her  engagement  to 
him.  Abe  was  poor,  in  debt,  and  had 
no  prospect  of  being  able  to  support 
a  wile. 

Frontier  Idyll 

Through  the  long  summer  and 
fall  of  1834,  Ann  and  Abe  drew 
gradually  closer  together,  but  al- 
ways with  the  twin  s|iectres  be- 
tween them.  They  talked  of  their 
ambitions  and  hopes  for  better  ed- 
ucation, studied  together. 

Then  \be  Lincoln  dceided  Lo  rmi 
for  the  state  legislature,  liopelul 
that  this  might  so  improve  his  af- 
fairs that  his  position  and  i:)overty 
might  no  longer  be  a  bar  to  Die 
marriage  which  by  now  both  ap- 
I  parently  desired.  In  August  he  was 
elected,  and  late  in  the  year  he  bor- 
rowed $200  to  buy  clolhes  for  him- 
self, and  went  to  Vandalia,  tlie 
state  capital,  to  begin  a  career  that 
was  to  enshrine  him  as  one  of  the 
truly  great  Americans. 

No  letter  has  survived  that  pass- 
ed between  Ann  and  Abe  while  he 
was  In  Vandalia.  This  had  led  some 
to  suppose  that  no  romance  really 
existed  between  them.  But  tliere  is 
much  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and 
'the  tew  references  to  Ann  which 
penetrated  the  reserve  Lincoln  al- 
ways later  threw  about  her  mem- 
ory, leave  little  doubt  that  there 
was  a  deep  and  quiet  love  between 
tliem. 

Death  In  A  Cabin  | 

Lincoln     returned     in   the  spring  | 
from  Vandalia,  ana  he  and  Ann  re- 
sumed their  plans.  Slie  was  to  go  to 
an  academy  tor  a  year,  he  to  study 
law,  and  when  he  had  been  admit-  | 
ted  to  the  bar  — .     The  shadow  of  I 
the  absent  McNama     and  tlic   tow- 
ering    menace     of  Lincoln's     debts 
still  overliung  IhL^  couple. 

Then  Ann  fell  ill,  burning  with 
fever.  Brain  fever,  the  people  called 
it  on  the  frontier,  probably  typhoid. 
What  little  medical  help  there  w,as 


proved  futile.  She  was  dyiaig.    And 
she  called  for  Lincoln. 

He  rode  to  the  farm  and  entered 
the  cabin.  For  an  hour  they  left 
Ann  Rutledge  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln together.  No  one  knows  what 
passed  between  them.  No  liint  of 
tile  words  they  spoke  ever  came 
from  Lincoln's  lips. 

Two  days  later  she  died.  And  tw( 
months  later,  the  absent  McNamai 
ai)peared  with  his  family  as  he  hac 
promised. 

Grief 

Whether  Lincoln  and  Ann  haf 
been  formally  engaged,  the  e::ac 
quality  of  their  love,  no  one  wil 
ever  know. 

But  it  is  known  that  Lincoln  wa; 
plunged  into  the  deepest  grief  am 
melancholy.  Friends  who  found  hin 
wandering  on  the  banks  of  thi 
Sangamon  muttering  unintelligibli 
words,  feared  his  mind  was  ii 
danger.  Tlie  thought  of  snow  anc 
raui  on  Ann's  grave  tortured  him 
Ho  went  often  to  the  lonely  Con- 
cord burymg-ground,  and  cried  un- 
a.sliamed. 

Gradually  reason  gained  control 
but  deep  marks  were  left.  Year; 
later,  when  about  to  set  forth  toi 
Washington  to  take  the  helm  of  the 
foundering  ship  of  state,  Lincohi 
.said,  "I  really  and  truly  loved  the 
girl  and  think  often  oif  h(.'r  now.'^ 
Tliere  was  a  iJuuae,  and  he  added: 

"And  I  ha\'e  loved  the  name  of 
Rutledge  to  tiiis  day  " 

Herndon,  Liiiccln's  law  partner, 
always  beheved  that  "the  memory 
of  Aim  was  the  saddest  chapter  in 
Lincoln's   life." 

Whatever  were  the  inner  secrets 
of  this  tragic  and  unfulfilled  love, 
we  know  tliat  the  last  happy  sum- 
mer of  1834,  just  100  years  ago,  was 
a  turinng  point  in  the  life  of  the 
man  ^^•hose  lonely  st^itue  in  marble 
sits  gazing  at  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington before  the  words  "In  this 
temiJle  as  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple tor  whom  he  saved  the  Union, 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
enshrined   forever.' 


AKf.lY    VACANCIES 

T\'.-o  opc>  ings  fjr  enlistment  ni 
til-  secon  '  infantry  raid  t"  o  nuire  in 
I.'  third  field  artillerx-,  ah  of  Fort 
Sheridan,  were  announced  by  thf 
U.  S.  army  recruiting  offic^  today. 


Broadside  of  1866  Recalls 
Lincoln-Ann  Rutledge  Story 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  10  (/!?)— Sup- 
pose you'd  find  on  your  desk  some 
morning  the  very  grammar  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  used,  first  to  teach 
himself,  then  to  teach  his  sweet- 
heart, Ann  Rutledge? 

That  is  what  happened  a  couple 
of  years  ago  to  V.  Yalta  Parma,  rare- 
book-room  curator,  and  he  has  been 
alert  ever  since  to  discover  other 
rare  items  on  that  famous  romance. 
Learning  Grammar 

The  grammar  came  from  the  Rut- 
ledge family — in  a  glass  case,  all  per- 
pared  for  its  present  proud  position 
on  the  path  the  public  makes 
through  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Interlined  in  its  lengthy  title,  in 
Lincoln's  handwriting,  is  this  re- 
vealing sentence: 

"Ann  M.  Rutledge  is  now.  learning 
grammar." 

The  Samuel  Kirkham  sub-titles 
describe  it  as  "embracing  a  new 
systematick  order  of  parsing,  a  new 
system  of  punctuation,  exercises  in 
false  syntax." 

Cases  of  Pronouns 

Turning  over  its  pages,  in  which 
the  verb  "to  love"  is  duly  con- 
jugated, the  "false  syntax"  appears 
in  samples  such  as: 

"I  know  it  to  be  they,"  "I  seen 
him."  "I  have  saw  many  a  one,"  "Is 
it  me  or  him  who  you  requested  to 
go,"  "There  were,  in  the  metropolis, 
much  to  amuse  them." 

To  this  early  and  lyric  glimpse  of 


the  episode,  Mr.  Parma  now  can  add 
a  peculiar  postscript,  one  of  his  own 
recent  finds  in  the  library.  It  is  the 
copyright  of  a  broadside  that  Wil- 
liam H.  Herndon,  long-time  law 
partner  of  Lincoln,  got  out  on  the 
Rutledge  romance  after  Lincoln's 
passing. 

Its  date  is  Nov.  15,  1866. 

Only  three  copies  were  known  to 
exist;  but  Mr.  Parma  found  a  fourth 
in  clearing  out  copyright  files  which 
got  in  the  way  during  new  library 
construction  and  which  were  slated 
for  burning. 

Edges  browned  by  age,  and  words 
lost  from  the  centerfold  of  the 
single  sheet,  the  sheet  presents  a 
wordy  and  bizarre  story,  purporting 
to  reveal  that  Lincoln  went  mad  at 
the  loss  of  Ann. 

Lincoln  Lecture 

"Truth  in  history  is  my  sole  and 
only  motive  for  making  this  sad 
story  now  public  for  the  first  time," 
Herndon  says  in  the  broadside, 
which  is  a  transcript  of  a  lecture 
he  delivered  to  a  scanty  audience 
in  Springfield,  111. 

Lincoln  "sorrowed  and  grieved 
and  rambled  over  hills  and  through 
the  forests  day  and  night,"  and 
"his  mind  wandered  from  its 
throne.  In  his  imagination,  he  ut- 
tered words  to  her  he  loved." 

Herndon  gives  a  Hamlet-like 
soliloquy  as  "a  probable  example  of 
what  Lincoln  was  September,  A.  D. 
1835." 
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THE    KIRKHAM'S   grammar    L'SRD    riY   LINCOLN  AT  NEW  SALEM— FIRST    PUBLISHED   IN    McCLUKe's 
EARLY   LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

In  1831,  while  clerking  in  a  grocery  store  in  New  Salem,  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln  deter- 
mined to  study  grammar,  in  order  to  fit  himself  better  for  public  speaking  and  writing.  There 
was  at  that  day  but  one  copy  of  a  grammar  in  the  neighborhood.  The  village  schoolmaster 
told  Lincoln  where  it  was,  and  lie  at  once  secured  it.  '1  he  copy  of  Kirkhani's  (Iraniinar  studied 
by  Lincoln  belonged  to  a  man  named  Vaner.  Some  of  the  biographers  say  T,incoln  borrowed 
it;  but  il  appears  thai  he  became  the  owner  of  tlie  book,  either  by  purchase  or  thruiigh  the 
generosity  of  Vaner,  fi>r  il  was  never  returned  to  ihe  latter.  It  is  s.iid  thai  Lincoln  Ic.uned 
this  grammar  practically  by  lie;irt.  *' Sometimes,"  says  Herndon,  **  he  would  siretili  out  at 
full  length  on  the  counter,  iiis  head  prr)pped  up  on  a  stack  ot  calico  prints,  studying  it  ;  or  he 
would  steal  ;iway  to  tile  shade  t)f  some  inviting  tree,  and  there  spend  hours  at  .a  time  in  a 
determined  effort  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  arbitrary  rule  tluit  'ad\'erbs  ipuilify  \'erb: 
ami  other  adverbs.' "      lie 


Sister  Of  Ann  Rutledcie     \ 


was  a'^esiden/Sf  l"o11%^'T,'""''  ''''"  "'  ^^^-'^^^'^''t^^^etC.rt, 
was  a  resident  of  Lompoc  for  41  years,  and  is  now  buried  there.  Riffht- 
The  home  m  which  "Aunt  Sally"  kept  many  mementoes  of  the  Great 
Emancipator,  now  known  as  the  "haunted  house."     -Z       ^  ^ 

Sister  Of  Lincoln's  First  "^ 
Sweetheart.  'Aunt  Sally' 
Once  Resident  Of  Lompoc 


nouse  seems  somehow  to  deserve 
this  title,  and  to  stare  with  unsel! 
ing    eyes    through    windowless    and 

ties  if'thf '''""''  "P°"  *^^  ^'^tivi- 
ties  of  the  community  in  which  its 
former    occupants    played    so    large 

Ann 

,  ^f^  J^he    happy    home    of     this  j 
B.  MRS.  JAMES  MoCLOSKEY       SSd'^'^w^   ZZ"    ,S,i.S; 


Sarah  Rutledge  Saunders 
Often  Told  Story  of  Trag- 
edy of  Great  Emancipa- 
tor's   Love     for 


On  the  national  holiday  set  aside  known  to  all  as  "Aaunt  Sall^'"^and 
oxinually  for  the  celebration  of  the  u m,"^^^.  John,"   this    "house   on   the 
birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  our,  Youn.    pn^/     f!*^'^,^?'^     hospitality, 
greatest   presidents.    Abraham   Lin. '  heart?    welcome   Vhte  Tnt?h•,^ 
coin,  a  number  of  Lompoc's  pioneer  ^.''en,  bent  on  a  SaturHa'y's  or  vaca     ' 
citizens    give   thought    also    to    the  *'°"   muting,    more    often   than   not 
memory  of  a  noble  woman.  A  wo-i'"^^^    '"^    tneir    goal,    always    beina  I 
man    who  was  one  of  them  for  41  ^}EL2I_?„Slass  of  milk  sn'^  ->  -'-.iti-  ' 
years,    and    whose   early    childhood    ful  supply   of   Aunt  Sally's  famou's 
was    closely    associated     with     the    cookies 
young  manhood  of  the  great  Eman-  ^'   . 

cipator.  Showed  "Treasures" 

She  now  lies  by  the  side  of  her  j  Occasionally  Aunt  Sally  would 
husband  and  three  of  her  children  f^xhibit  to  her  visitors  some  of  her 
in  Evergreen  cemetery,  Lompoc,  in  'treasures'  brought  from  the  Rut- 
almost  the  very  shadow  of  the  j'^dge  home  in  New  Salem,  Illinois, 
house  she  called  home  for  so  many  These  are  now  being  carefully  pre- 
I  years.  Dimmed  by  the  sun  and  rain  served  in  the  Lincoln  Museum  at 
{of  fourteen  summers  and  winters,  ^^w  Salem.  That  is,  all  but  one. 
the  inscription  on  the  simple  mark-  ^  priceless  quilt  which  was  stolen 
er  of  her  grave  is  still  faintly  dis-  ^rom  a  home  in  Santa  Barbara  af- 
cernible,  and  one  can  make  out  |  ter  being  loaned  there  for  exhibi- 
the  words  "Sarah  Rutledge  Saund-  tion  purposes.  The  quilt,  which  had 
ers,  age  92."  She  was  the  youngest  i  seen  long  years  of  service,  and  was 
sister  of  Ann  Rutledge,  known  to  stiU  in  everyday  use  in  the  Saund- 
all  the  world  as  "Lincoln's  sweet-  ^rs'  household,  was  a  patch  work  af- 
heart."  fair    made    of    triangles     of    blue 

"Haunted  House"  broadcloth    which,    Aunt   Sally    ex- 

The  old  Saunders  home  is  known  :  Plained,  were  pieces  of  Lincoln's 
to  present  day  children  and  young  ^nd  her  brothers'  clothing, 
people  as  "the  Haunted  Houocj  I  The  lining  was  brown  homespun 
though  only  those  of  us  who  know  which,  she  said,  her  mother  had 
it's  story  are  aware  of  the  wealth  woven,  first  having  sheared  the 
of  memories  with  which  it  is  'sheep  and  carded  the  wool.  The 
haunted.  Standing  on  a  hill  above  .finishing  touch  to  this  material  was 
the  town  and  immediately  over-  the  color,  supplied  by  home  made 
looking  the  cemetery,  this  very  ord-  •  ^y^  of  oak  bark, 
inary-looking,     two     story,     frame  I 


Another  prized  possession  was  the 
pewter  tea  set  from  which.  Aunt 
Sally  said,  she  ht-d  seen  many  a 
eup  of  tea  served  to  Abraham  Lin- 
icoln  after  he  came  to  live  with 
them  in  1831. 

j     She    explained  that  He    boarder^ 
in    those  days  took  their  place  as 
I  additional  members  of  family  rather 
than  that  of  paying   guests.     From 
her  own  accounts  of  her  childhood 
days,    one    would     guess    that    the 
small  Sally  found  her  greatest  hap- 
piness when  curled  up  on  Lincoln's 
knee   before  the  open  fire,   and  al- 
though at  that  time  he  was  a  long 
way  from  the  presidency,  she  said 
she  had  realized  since  that  his  quiet 
[Preoccupied   manner  bore   evidence 
that    even    then    weighty   problems 
were   being  pondered  in   his   mind.  I 
Described    later    as    a    stern    silent 
man,  when  he  came  into   the  Rut- 
l^edge  family  at  the  age   of  22    ac- 
I  cording  to  Aunt  Sally,  he  impress- 
ed   the   younger   children   with    his 
kindly  attitude  and  his  never  fail- 
ing humor. 

Suffered  Greatly 

"Accounts    of    his    terrible    brief 

I  over  the  passing  of  his  fiancee,  Ann 

were    not    exaggerated,"    she    often 

remarked.     Even  though  a  child  at 

I  the  time,  she  well  remembered  his 

-  moody  silence  and  his  almost  viol- 

j  ent    outburst.      "Very    often."    she 

stated,     'I    have    seen    him,    during 

stormy  weather,   after  an  apparent 

struggle     with     himself,     abruptly 

I  leave  the  family  circle  to  be  gone 

for    hours.      We   never    asked    him 

where  he   went,  but  were  told  he 

spent  most  of  those  nights  walking 

alone  in  the   rain  or   beside   Ann's 

grave." 

The  Rutledge   family  bible,  with  i 
Its  record  of  births,  marriages,  and  i 
deaths,  occupied  a  prominent  posi-  i 
i^i"?    °\  *^t,""ter   table    in    Aunt 
^ally  s  humble  parlor  during  all  of 
her    housekeeping    days.      It,    too 
later  found  sanctuary  in  the  Eastern 
museum.      An    ancient   side   saddle 

,"Sl    u    ^^T^^   ^'    ^    §"i'l'    ^"d    a 
small    brass-bound    chest,    the    his- 
tory   of    which    the    writer    is    not 
familiar     enough     with    to     repeat 
here    completed    the    group   of   her 
most    prized    possessions.      In    fact 
she  had  little  else  to  prize  and  the 
deep  grief  she  felt   throughout  her 
lifetime,    over    the   loss    of   four   of 
her  six  children  was  known  only  to 
her  most  intimate  friends.    The  last 
of    the    family,    a    son,    Dr     H     G 
Saunders,   still  lives  in    Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Interviewed  repeatedly  by  writers 
on  the  subject  of  'Lincoln's  First 
i-oye,  she  was  the  possessor  of  many 
autographed  works  on  his  life  not 
one  of  which,  she  declared.  '  was 
quite  correct,  or  told  the  facts  as 
!  she  had  stated  them. 

The  thing  that  exasperated  her 
most  was  reading  accounts  of  the 
conversation  between  Lincoln  and 
Ann  .lust  prior  to  Ann's  death  "No 
living  human  being,"  I  have  heard 
her  emphatically  repeat,  "knows 
n^l     tI"'^"*   between   them   at   hat 

an    hnnl    ^^A  "^^""^   ^""'"^^^  ^^°^^   ^OT 

and  Lincoln  never  referred  to  it." 


Tomorrow  the  Nation  again  ob-  and  for  weeks  she  watered  her 
serves  Lincoln's  birthday.  One! couch  with  her  tears.  Her  health 
hundred  and  two  years  ago  A  bra-  began  to  decline,  and  when  she 
ham  Lincoln  was  26  years  old.  And! grew  worse  the  warm-hearted  Lin- 
that    year   of    1835    was    the    timelcoln  again  came  ^into  her  life.    He 


when  his  love  for  Anne  Mayes 
Kutledge  flowered  into  one  of  the 
most  sadly  beautiful  love  stories 
ever  written. 

No  letter  has  survived  that 
passed  between  Anne  and  Abe. 
This  has  led  some  to  suppose  that 
no  romance  really  existed  between 
them.  But  there  is  much  eviden.-e 
to  the  contrary,  and  the  few  ref- 
erences to  Anne,  which  penetrated 
the  reserve  Lincoln  always  later 
threw  about  her  memory,  leave 
little  doubt  that  there  was  a  deep 
and   quiet   affection. 

Whatever  were  the  inner  secrets 
of  this  tragic  and  unfulfilled  love, 
we  know  that  the  happy  Summer 
of  1835  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
life  of  the  man  whose  lonely 
statue  in  marble  sits  gazing  at 
the  Capitol  in   Washington  before 


helped  her  as  she  attended  the 
needs  of  the  family — her  mother 
was  dead,  and  there  were  nine 
children  in  the  Rutledge  family. 
He  accompanied  her  to  quilting 
bees  and  spelling  schools.  Ha 
helped  her  in  her  preparation  of 
banquets  where  corn  bread,  coun- 
try ham,  river  fish,  maple  syrup 
and  honey,  and  large  pitchers  of 
mulled  cider  were  served.  Sho 
played  and  sang  for  him,  and  they 
came  to  love  each  other  dearly. 
Sauntered  Together 
Daily  they  could  be  seen  saun- 
tering along  the  banks  of  ihe 
Sagamon  River  amid  the  singing 
of  the  birds  and  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers,  gathering  goldenrod 
and  sweet-scented  foliage  as  they 
went.  It  was  the  Summer  of 
1835;   Lincoln    was    26    and    Anne 


the  words,  "In  the  temple  as  injwas  22,  and  those  were  glorious 
the  hearts  of  the  people  for  whom  days  for  each,  the  happiest  days 
he   saved   the   Union,  the   memorv|Luicoln  was  ever  to  see;  for  even 


of  Abraham  Lincoln   is   enshrined 
forever." 

In  the  village  of  New  Salem 
111.,  in  the  p]ighteen  Thirties,  there 
lived  a  lovely  girl  of  18  Summei'S, 
with  big  blue  eyes  and  auburn 
hair.  She  was  handsome  in  aj)- 
pearance,  graceful  in  manner,  se- 
rene and  fearless  in  disposition — 
a  happy  spirit  of  strong  personal 
ity  who  stood  out  conspicuously 
among  the  villagers.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Rutledge,  pro- 
prietor and  keeper  of  New  Salem's 
most  popular  tavern. 

Lincoln  Homely  and  Gaunt 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  then  a 
resident  of  the  village.  He  was  a 
homely  young  man,  long  and 
gaunt,  with  scraggy  neck,  a  small 
cocoanut-shaped  head,  a  thin  up 
per  and  a  thick  lower  dip,   deep 


then,  as  the  sweet  Summer  time 
came  and  went,  it  brought  the 
shadow  of  a  great  darkness  which 
never  ciuite  lifted  from  his  soul. 

Shortly  after  their  engagement 
Anne  was  stricken  with  brail 
fever;  and,  to  make  matters  worse 
in  the  exhaustion  of  her  delirious; 
condition,  there  came  into  her  be-i 
wildered  mind  the  harrowing  hal- 
lucination that  McNeil,  her  former 
lover,  was  coming  back  to  claim 
her  as  his  own.  Gossip  started  the 
report  that  McNeil  had  returned, 
and  when  the  news  came  to  Anne's 
ears  she  went  into  a  fainting  fit. 
The  long  struggle  had  been  too 
much  for  her;  she  had  not  the 
hardiness  to  counteract  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  experience.  When  Lin- 
coln was  informed,  she  was  un- 
conscious.    He  rushed  to  her  room 


set  eyes,  and  a  nose  and  a  pair; to  fmd  it  painfully  silent  and  the 
of  ears  large  enough  for  a  head'B^ef  that  came  into  Lincoln's  soul 
twice  the   size   of  his.  |was  so  deep-seated  and  severe  as 

At  the  age  of  18  Lincoln  stood  that  it  completely  overwhelmed 
six  feet  and  weighed  only  150  h""-  For  weeks  after  her  funeral 
nounds.  He  had  exceptionally  Ions  I  he  could  be  found  wandering  alone 


bony  arms  and  legs,  with  large 
feet  and  clumsy  hands  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rest^  of  his  fig- 
ure.   He  was  a  primeval  American 


in  the  woods,  or  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  subject  to  spells  of 
gloomiest  melancholy,  while  his 
heart-strings      trembled      in      the 


dressed'  in     ill-fkting  '  homespun 'strain      On  the  first  night  of  sleet 
lothes,  his  trousers  usually  about !^"d  storm  after  the  funeral  in  De- 


four  inches  too  short  and  his  coat 
I  a-plenty  large,  giving  him  the  ap- 
pearance   of    a    modern    "country 
Jake"  on  his  first  visit  to  the  city. 
j     The     fact     that     Lincoln     was 
I  homely  accounts,  in  part  at  least, 
I  for  the  fact  that  he  loved  beauty. 
We    appreciate    those   qualities    in 
others    which    we    do    not    possess 
ourselves.    It  accounts  also  for  the 
fact  that   the    homeliest   husban  \.- 
usually    have    the    most    amiable 


cember,  1835,  Lincoln,  with  his 
hands  clenched  above  his  head, 
cried  desperately: 

Married  Mary  Todd 
"I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her 
out  there  alone  in  the  cold  and 
darkness  and  storm."  His  friends 
watched  him,  fearing  lest  he 
should  do  himself  bodily  harm. 
Finally  the  strain  of  weeks  of  tor- 
ture subsided.  He  had  buried  all 
his  chances  for  happiness  with  his 


and  good-looking  wives.  Again  it 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  bache- 
lors are  generally  handsome  men. 

Though  Lincoln  was  homely  in 
face  and  figure,  it  was  not  the 
sort  of  homeliness  which  was  re- 
pellent. On  the  contrary,  his  heavy 
features  were  animated  with  so 
much  individuality  and  such  ten-' 
derness  of  feeling  that  he  was 
really   strikingly  attractive.  ' 

Met  Anne  When  She  Was  18      \ 

Anne  Rutledge  first  came  into 
Lincoln's  life  when  as  a  girl  of  18 
she,  as  one  of  a  crowd,  came  downp 
to  cheer  him  off  on  a  flat-boat 
trip  to  New  Orleans.  That  he, 
the  vagabond  Lincoln,  should  love 
Anne   Rutledere.   fair,   eentle,   and 


first  love.  A  year  later  found 
him  at  Springfield  mapping  out 
his  work  with  a  driving  force 
which  sent  him  to  such  greatness 
as   few   Americans   have    ever   at- 


tained. Later  he  married  Mary  I 
Todd,  who  was  his  wife  during  the' 
period  of  his  Presidency.  ' 

Often  in  his  later  years  his 
thoughts  would  go  back  to  his 
first  love  and  he  would  repeat  to 
himself  the  lines  from  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes: 

The   mossy   marble   rests  I 

On  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom: 
And  the  name  he  loved  to  hear, 
Has    been    carved    for   many    a 
year 

On  the  tomb. 

Ever  after  the  death  of  Anne! 
Rutledge,  Lincoln's  tender  heart 
was  more  tender  still.  Well  nigh 
unconsolable  grief  tempered  the 
husky  railsplitter  and  prairie  clod- 
hopper into  the  poet  and  prophet, 
and  taught  him  the  great  lesson 
of  sympathetic  suffering  for  the 
pain  and  hardship  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Had  not  Lincoln  loved 
deeply  he  might  not  have  become 
the  tender-hearted  President  ho 
later  was.  Had  he  not  loved  and 
lost  he  might  not  have  become  the 
I  savior  of  the  United  States,  the! 
I  most  heroic  figure  of  the  Nine-! 
teenth  Century  as  Washington  was' 

;he  Eighteenth,  and  as  Jesus  of 
^lareth    was    of   the    First. 
J      Selected   by   Providence 

bus   it   is   that   out   of   trouble 

J       sorrow,     as      men      measure 

rags,  come  the  sublime  consum- 

__"Lions    of    those    "far-off   divine 

•    nts    tow-ard     which     the     whole 

jfation  moves."     Thus  it  is  that 

■,    liberty   and    the     pursuit    nf 

--jpiness   spring  up   in   the   wake 

'?  death,  disaster   and   disappoint- 

£nt._   Thus  it  is  that  out  of  the 

ncrifices    of    blood    and    treasuic 

i  -ovidence   selects   his   heroes   and 

itroines   to   accomplish    the   salva- 

rjon  of  the  race  and  the  progress 

f  mankind. 
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Abe  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge 

World  Knows  Little  of  Their  Traffic  Love  Lyric,  Says  South  Dakota 
Stale  College  Army  OJficer^  Leading   Collector   of   Lincolniana 


[Editor's  Note:  The  following  article 
'  Was  written  by  Lieut.  Col.  James  P. 
Murphy,  professor  of  military  .scienre 
and  tactics  at  South  DaliOta  State  col- 
lege. Col.  Murphy  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  collectors  of  Lincolniana  in 
the  northwest,  was  Instrumental  in  dis- 
proving a  widely  circulated  magazine 
article  on  Lincoln  the  Lover  several  years 
ago.] 


By  Lieut.  Col.  James  P.  Murphy 

BROOKINGS,  S.  D.— To  me  the 
most  pathetic  scenes  in  all 
literature  are  those  which  de- 
pict Lincoln  lying  with  one  arm 
across  the  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge, 
or  sitting,  his  face  buried  in  his 
palms,  tears  trickling  between  his 
fingers  and  sobbing  to  a  friend: 
"I  can't  bear  to  think  of  that  cold 
rain  beating  upon  her  grave." 

In  all  of  Lincoln's  life  there  is 
nothing  the  world  would  like  to 
know  more  about  than  that  tragic 
lyric  of  love  between  him  and 
Ann  Rutledge.  But  did  such  a  ro- 
mance exist?  Historians  all  admit 
that  during  his  lifetime  Lincoln 
never  mentioned  his  love  for  Ann 
Rutledge  to  a  living  being,  nor  do 
v.'e  find  in  his  numerous  letters 
and  writings  mention  of  such  a 
romance. 

To  whom,  then,  may  we  credit 
this  myth  of  the  "grand  passion" 
of  his  early  life  in  New  Salem? 
Let  us  briefly  examine  history. 
In  1885,  when  most  of  the  Rut-! 
ledge  family  had  passed  to  their 
eternal  reward,  William  H.  Hern- 
don,  a  former  law  partner  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  began  writing  the  "true 
story"  of  Lincoln's  life.  And  here 
we  attend  the  birth  of  "a  Lincoln 
myth." 

Studied  Together 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  older  in- 
habitants of  New  Salem,  Ann  Rut- 
ledge knew  Lincoln,  for  he  was 
a  boarder  at  her  father's  tavern. 
And  further,  we  know  they  studied 
together.  The  traditional  story  of 
the  Kirkham  grammar  is  known  to 
ell  Lincoln  enthusiasts — how  Lin- 
coln learned  from  Mentor  Graham, 
a  traveling  schoolteacher,  that  he 
needed  to  remedy  inaccuracies  in 
his  speech — how  the  young  clerk 
walked  seven  miles  to  procure  the 
grammar  for  a  neighbor — how 
Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge  stud- 
led  the  book  together  in  the  Rut- 
ledge tavern,  and  how  Ann  con- 
tinued to  study  it  as  a  preparation 
for  her  entrance  into  Jacksonville 
academy. 

We  know  this,  for  did  not  Lin- 
coln inscribe  the  flyleaf,  "Ann  M. 
Rutledge  is  now  learning  gram- 
mar." 

From  this  slender  thread  can  we 
weave  a  romance,  which,  if  we 
are  to  credit  Merndon,  caused  Lin- 
coln to  remark  to  a  fellow  member 
of  the  legislature,  two  years  after 
Ann's  death,  that  "although  he 
seemed  to  others  to  enjoy  life 
rapturously,  yet  when  alone  he 
was  so  overcome  by  mental  de- 
pression he  never  dared  to  carry 
a  pocketknife." 


The  opening  paragraph  of  this 
article,  William  Herndon  credits 
to  a  friend.  In  fact,  the  entire 
chapter  on  Lincoln's  "grand  pas- 
sion" is  a  succession  of  references 
to  statements  made  by  members 
of  the  Rutledge  family  or  by  senile 
residents  of  the  "ghost  town"  of 
New  Salem,  all  of  whom  had  re- 
mained strangely  silent  during  Mr. 
Lincoln's  life.  But  in  the  years 
immediately  following  Lincoln's 
death,  the  "love  myth"  was  born 
and  Herndon  alone  was  present  at 
its  birth. 

The  Rutledge  family,  besides 
James  Rutledge,  the  father  of  this 
interesting  girl,  and  his  good  wife, 
consisted  of  nine  children,  three 
of  whom  were  born  in  Kentucky, 


Lieut.  Col.  J.  P.  Murphy 

the  remaining  six  in  Illinois.  Ann 
was  the  third  child.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  by  her  winning 
ways  attached  people  to  her  so 
firmly  that  she  soon  became  the 
most  popular  young  woman  in  the 
village  of  New  Salem.  She  was  an 
excellent  housekeeper,  had  a  mod- 
erate education,  but  was  not  cul- 
tured except  by  contrast  with 
those  around  her. 

Fell  in  Love 
About  the  same  time  that  Lin- 
coln drifted  into  New  Salem,  there 
came  in  from  the  eastern  states 
John  McNeil,  a  young  man  of  en- 
terprise and  great  activity,  seeking 
his  fortune  in  the  west.  While 
living  at  James  Cameron's  house 
this  plucky  and  industrious  young 
businessman  first  saw  Ann  Rut- 
ledge. McNeil  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  Ann  and  paid  her  the  usual 


unremitting  attentions  young  lov- 
ers of  that  age  had  done  before 
him  and  are  still  doing  today.  He 
prospered  in  business  and  after 
a  period  disposed  of  his  interests 
in  New  Salem  and  with  a  fortune 
of  about  $12,000  determined  to  re- 
turn to  New  York,  his  native  state, 
for  a  visit. 

Before  leaving  he  made  to  Ann 
a  singular  revelation.  He  told  her 
the  name  McNeil  was  an  assumed 
one;  that  his  real  name  was  Mc- 
Namar.  He  explained  that  his  par- 
ents and  brothers  and  sisters  still 
resided  in  New  York  and  he  had 
left  them  in  poor  circumstances, 
but  he  now  intended  to  return  and 
I  bring  his  famiiy  to  Illinois. 
Mounted  on  an  old  horse  that 
had  participated  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  McNamar  began  his 
journey  eastward.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  spoke  his  undying  love 
for  Ann  and  vowed  that  when  he 
returned  they  would  be  married, 
as  they  were  then  engaged, 

McNamar,  after  much  delay, 
reached  New  York,  but  in  the 
meantime  had  failed  to  write  to 
Ann.  She  was  beset  by  many  mis- 
givings. Her  friends  encouraged 
the  idea  of  cruel  desertion.  The 
change  of  McNeil  to  McNamar  had 
wrought  in  their  minds  a  change 
of  sentiment. 

Finally  a  letter  from  McNamar 
arrived.  It  explained  the  delay  by 
an  account  of  his  father's  death 
and  the  many  details  of  settling 
the  estate.  Other  letters  followed; 
but  each  succeeding  one  growing 
less  ardent  in  tone,  and  more  for- 
mal in  phraseology  than  its  pre- 
decessor. Ann  began  to  lose  faith. 

At  last  the  correspondence  ceased. 
Perhaps  Ann  did  not  reply  to  Mc- 
Namar's  letters,  for  we  are  not 
sure  that  she  could  write.  The 
Rutledge  family  Bible,  though  it 
contains  many  entries  of  births 
and  deaths,  bears  none  in  Ann's 
handwriting.  Nor  is  a  single  speci- 
men of  her  handwriting  known  to 
exist. 

Turned  to  Lincoln 

At  this  point  Herndon  favors  us 
with  the  introduction  of  the  un- 
gainly Lincoln,  as  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Miss  Rutledge: 

"She  had  a  secret,  too,  and  a  sor- 
row— the  unexplained  and  painful 
absence  of  McNamar — which,  no 
doubt,  made  her  all  the  more  in- 
teresting to  him  whose  spirit  was 
often  even  more  melancholy  than 
her  own." 

If  we  are  to  believe  tradition, 
she  then  turned  to  Lincoln  and  the 
fierce  fires  that  had  once  burned 
in  her  bosom,  and  died,  were  re- 
.kindled.  But  the  conflict  that  raged 


had    undermined    her    health    and 
she  took  to  her  bed  with  a  raging 

ever   The  traditional  scene,  when 
Lincoln    last   visited    her    bedside 
has  become  a  chapter  in  American 
olklore    She  died   on    August   25, 
1BJ5,   and  was  buried   in   what   is 
known  as  the  Concord  graveyard 
-bout  seven  miles  northwest  of  the 
town    of    Petersburg,    111.    On    her 
monument  the  poem  by  Edgar  Lee 
Master  is  inscribed: 
"Out    of    me    unworthy    and    un- 
known 
The  vibrations  of  deathless  music, 
With    malice    toward    none,    with 

charity  for  all.' 
Out  of  me  the  forgiveness  of  mil 

lions  toward   millions 
And  the  beneficient  face  of  a  na 

tion 
Shining  with  justice  and  truth 
I  am  Ann  Rutledge  who  sleeps  be- 
neath these  weeds, 
Beloved  in  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
I  coin, 

[Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 
But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  O  Republic 
From  the  dust  of  my  bosom!" 
Only  a  Substitute 
Ninety-five     per     cent     of     the 
thousands  who  annually  visit  New 
Salem  on  Lincoln  pilgrimages  are 
firmly    convinced    that   Ann    Rut- 
ledge  was  the  only  woman  Lincoln 
ever  Joved.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  his 
wife  for  23  years  and  the  mother 
of  his  four  children,   was  merely 
the  passive  recipient   of  the   love 
which    her   husband    felt   for   Ann 
Rutledge    She  was  only  a  substi- 
tute.  And  to  Ann,  rather  than  his 
wife,  are  attributed  Lincoln's  great 
deeds.  "Bloom  forever.  O  Republic 
from   the   dust  of  my   bosom,"   is 
simply  the  poetic  crystalization  of 
an   enormously   popular   belief    It 
remained  for  Herndon,  in  his  own 
I  Lire    of    Lincoln,    to    develop    the 
story    fully,    and    to    establish    it 
jlirmly  in  Lincoln  literature. 
I     Did  Lincoln  consider  his  love  for 
I  Ann  Rutledge  the  "grand  passion 
or   his  life  —a   romance  of  much 
I  reality,     the     memory     of     which 
threw    a    melancholy    shade    over 
I  the  remainer  of  his  days? 
.      If  so,  he  never  mentioned  it  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  but  we  do  know 
[that  he  did  make  one  statement, 
in   his   own   handwriting,   that   he| 
knew  Ann  Rutledge,  for  inscribed! 
on  the  flyleaf  of  an  English  gram- 
mar,  by   Samuel   Kirkham,   which 
now    reposes    in    the    archives    in 
Washington,   are  the  words   "Ann 
M.  Rutledge  is  now  learning  gram- 
mar." 
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All  mankind  love  a  lover — Emersqn 

LOVES  AND  LOVERS 


"(hit    of    me   iiiiuorth.v    iind    iiiikiiiiwn 
TliA    vibrations    of    deatliipsji    limbic: 
Willi     malice     toward     none,     witli     cliariu 
foi    all. 

Ami   the   heiiencenl    fare    of   a   imtiun 
rsliiniiie   witli    iUHlice  and  tiiilli." 

These  are  words  conceived  by  Ed- 
gar   Lee    Masters    as    coming    froiij 
j  Ann   Rutledge   in   her  grave,   in   hi- 
beautiful   poem   "Ann   Rutledge." 

Beloved  in  life  by  Abraliam  Lin- 
coln, this  appealing  joung  girl  h.i- 
been  the  subject  of  mucli  contic 
versy  because  "she  has  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  people  of  Ameri- 
ca in  a  manner  that  belongs  to  no 
other  young  woman"  and  the  few 
known  facts  about  this  love  affair 
have  been  magnilied  by  imaginative 
romancers  into  an  influence  upon 
the  life  of  Lincoln  tliat  eclipsed  all 
others,  and  particularly  minimized 
tlie  place  of  Mary  Todd,  his  wife,  in 
his  affections. 

Very  differently  does  a  serious 
biographer  of  Lincoln,  William  B. 
Barton,  in  his  "The  Women  Lin- 
coln Loved,"  regard  the  influence 
of  Ann  Rutledge  from  his  knowl- 
edge based  upon  careful  research, 
from  that  attributed  to  her  by  the 
sensitive  imagination  of  the  poet, 
or  by  Eleanor  Atkinson  in  her 
charming  idyllic  "Lincoln's  Love 
Story,"  also  based  upon  research, 
and  rich  in  its  detailed  description 
of  nature's  setting. 

Ann  IS  introduced  by  William 
Barton  as  "a  red-haired  girl  in  a 
linsey-woolsey  dress  and  a  slatted 
sun-bonnet,  serving  meals  which  her 
mother  cooked  for  boarders  in  a 
log  tavern,  carrying  baskets  of  din- 
ner down  the  clay  bluff  to  the  mill 
at  the  river  side  and  stopping  twice 
a  week  at  the  post  office  to  inquire 
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(Srulnlure  for  Sprincfield.  Mass  .  by 
Andrew  O'Connor.  Courtesy  of  Boston 
Atlienaeum) 


after  a  letter  that  never  came  .  .  ." 

That    was    long    after    the    first 

glimpse    that    Abe    Lincoln    had    of 

!  her,   in  Eleanor  Atkinson's  version. 

His     introduction     to     New     Salem 

was  after  a  flat-boat  which  he,   his 

father  and  a  friend  had  built  for  a 

I  trip  to  New  Orleans,  stuck  upon  the 

I  Rutledge     Dam     on     the     shallow 

Sangamon  River. 

j  "Ann  was  18  then  and  she  stood 
I  out  from  the  villagers"  that  were 
{  crowded  at  the  mill  cheering  as  the 
i  boat  was  shoved  over  the  dam. 
:  She  had  "a  certain  fineness  of 
j  beauty  and  bearing  Her  crown  of 
hair  was  so  pale  a  gold  as  to  be 
almost  flaxen,"  a  description   given 


the  author  by  the  son  of  one  who 
had  known  Ann.  Her  eyes,  "a  dark 
violet-blue.  .  .  .  Her  colouring  was 
now  rose,  now  pearl,  changirg  like 
the  anomoiips  Ihal  blow  along 
the  banks  of  the  Sangamon." 

That  was  Ann  at  18.  and  Dr,  Bar- 
ton's Ann  was  older.  She  had  been 
wooed  and  become  engaged  lo  one 
John  McNeil,  who  turned  out  to  he 
"McNamar"  and  had  made  extensive 
purcliases  of  land  and  amassed  what 
was  quite  a  fortune  in  a  mushroom 
town,  $10,000,  His  holdings  includ- 
ed valuable  acres  pieviously  owned 
by  Ann's  father  <V'ho  had  l)ecn  a 
founder  of  New  Sa'om  which  then 
promised  to  become  a  "metropolis" 
in  the  golden  future.  He  had  rid- 
den away  ostensibly  to  fetch  lus  old 
parents  to  live  on  his  land  and 
neither  written  nor  turned  up  dur- 
ing those  years  when  Abe  Lincoln's 
heart  was  touched  by  ."Vnn's  long- 
continued  disappointments.  He  was 
postmaster,  and  later  boarded  at 
the  Rutledge  Tavern. 

The  love  that  developed  between 
them  was  frustrated  by  the  claim 
Ann  believed  the  errant  "fiance" 
had  upon  her.  Lincoln  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  and  returned  to 
find  the  girl  who  had  captured  his 
heart,  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  of 
which  she  and  her  financially 
ruined  father  both  died.  His  grief 
and  the  profound  depression  that 
ensued  have  been  exaggerated  into 
insanity  which  the  record  of  his 
activities  completely  negates.  That 
they  were  tenderly  in  love  cannot 
be  questioned  but  that  Ann  was  the 
"one  love  of  his  life"  is  not  the 
reality  that  has  been  imagined  by 
those  who  love  to  attribute  to  Lin- 
coln this  complete  domination  by 
one  young  love. 
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Reviews  Ann  Rutledge 
Story  in  the  Career 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln 

By  RAND  W.  SUTHF.KLAND 

AT  THE  STATE  CAPITAL  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  and  on  a  hillside  above  Peters- 
burg, the  secret  of  one  of  America's  best 
known  and  most  controversial  love  stories 
is  forever  sealed  in  the  graves  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge.  In 
other  and  less  tragic  circumstances  thi.s 
romance  might  have  changed  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

Once  again  as  his  countrymen  honor 
the  bn-thday  of  the  Great  Emancipator, 
the  thoughts  of  many  turn  to  this  brief 
and  tender  chapter  of  his  life.  For  his 
march  toward  greatness  dates  from  this 
period  in  the  frontier  country  where 
sturdy  pioneers  still  were  buttressing  the 
foundations  of  democracy. 

Ann  Rutledge  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
met  in  New  Salem,  just  south  of  Peters- 
burg. It  was  an  outpost  on  the  Sanga- 
mon River,  which  James  Rutledge  and 
his  nephew,  John  Cameron,  had  laid  out 
three  years  before.  The  settlement 
boasted  perhaps  *  a  dozen  dwellings, 
mostly  cabins,  which  were  scattered  over 
a  two-mile  area.  It  was  the  year  183L 
Abe  was  22;  Ann  19. 

*  *  * 

THE  GANGLING  Lincoln  —  strong. 
sparse,  ambitious,  restless— had  come  in 
search  of  new  opportunities.  He  was 
bronzed  from  exposure.  Only  a  few 
months  before  he  and  a  cousin  had  split 
some  3,000  fence  rails  in  a  single  Summer. 
And  he  was  shy,  but  assured  as  a  youth 
would  be  who  had  faced  the  wilderness 
and  it  had  not  turned  him  back. 

The  Rutleciges  had  built  a  tavern  at 
New  Salem  to  house  pioneers  who  came 
to  build,  to  farm,  to  hunt  and  to  lumber. 
It  was  an  "ordinary"  like  so  many  inns 
of  that  post  colonial  period  in  Connecti- 
cut. This  one.  like  most  of  the  others, 
was  pretty  much  one  big  chamber  on  the 
ground  floor  —  divided  into  kitchen, 
dining  room  and  lounge.  All  meals  were 
prepared  and  eaten  there.  Ann  helped 
her  mother  with  the  cooking,  baking, 
cleaning  and  waited  on  table. 

Abe  and  Ann  met  In  this  room  and  one 
account  among  the  many  hints  that  he 
looked  into  her  blue  eyes,  thrilled  at  her 
beauty  and  fell  under  her  spell.  For  she 
was  a  lovely  girl,  "blonde  with  golden 
hair  and  lips  as  red  as  cherry  and  cheeks 
like  a  wild  rose."  And  she  was  "as  sweet 
I  and  gentle  of  manner  and  temper  as  she 

was  attractive  In  person." 

*        ^         ^ 

I  BUT  ANN  HAD  become  affianced  to 
John  MpNamar ,  an  adventurous  young 
man  o^  affair/  who  had  changed  his 
name,. to  McNeil  when  he  turned  west- 
war^  to  see/^  his  fortune.  And  McNeil 
hijrt  gone  tjf  New  York  to  visit  his  par- 
,  ^ts,  remal-fting  overlong  and  writing  only 
pccasion^ji  and  often  frightening  letter^ 
to  Ann,'  One  of  these  is  .said  to  have 
come  (i^Vien  Lincoln,  who  had  done  about 
everything  from  clei'king  to  swine  herd- 
ingj  -^as  postmaster  at  New  Salem.  Know- 
insf  of  Ann's  anxietv.  he  carried  the  letter 
tp  her.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  their 
romance  is  said  to  have  flowered. 

Account.?  of  this  love  affair  are  varied 
and  contradictory.  Indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  where  facts  ends  and  legend 
beains.  But  it  would  appear  that  Ann, 
disillusioned  and  cru.shed  by  McNeil's 
neglect,  and  touched  by  the  sympathy 
and  affection  of  Lincoln,  turned  to  him 
with   her  problem   and   her  love.     They 


announced     their    engagement    to    close 
friends  and  kinfolk. 

But  now  Ann  was  engaged  to  two  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  She  could  not 
communicate  with  McNeil  to  break  otf 
her  engagement  wil;h  him.  The  circum- 
stance distressed  her;  she  could  neither 
eat  nor  .sleep.     Her   health   failed.     Sh>* 

was  taken  ill  with  fever, 

*         «         « 

LINCOLN  WAS  PERMITTED  to  visit 
her  sickroom  and  the  meeting  is  de- 
scribed as  "more  than  either  could  bear." 
Lincoln  had  told  intimates  that  he  loved 
Ann  with  all  his  "soul,  mind  and 
strength." 

When  she  died  in  August,  1835,  his 
grief  was  overwhelming.  Friends  feared 
for  his  sanity.  The  bereaved  lover  said 
his  heart  was  buried  with  Ann.  He  talked 
of  following  her  in  death  and  friends 
took  measures  for  his  safety.  He  was 
induced  to  visit  his  family  in  Bowling 
Green.  When  he  returned  to  New  Salem 
his  mental  balance  seemed  to  have  been 
restored.  But  the  cruslnng  blow  of  Ann's 
I  death  had  changed  and  .sobered  Lincoln; 
Ihe  was  not  quite  the  same  afterward.  He 
pluntied  harder  into  his  work  and  study. 
In  1837  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

What  would  have  been  the  future  of 
this  pair  had  Ann  lived  to  become  Lin- 
coln's, wife?  Would  Ihe  union  have, 
altered  Lincoln's  role  in  the  history  of 
his  country?  These  and  many  other  ques- 
tions must  go  unanswered.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Ann  Rutledge  stirred  and 
inspired  Lincoln  and  that  she  encour- 
aged his  early  ventures  into  politics. 


ANN'S  REMAINS  were  LransfciTed 
from  humble  Concord  Cemetei-y,  where 
Lincoln  grieved  beside  her  grave,  to  Oak- 
land Cemetery  at  the  end  of  a  crooked 
street  on  a  slope  overlooking  Petersbiirg. 
On  a  new  tombstone  there  the  late  poet, 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  wrote  her  epitaph  in 
these  words: 

Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 
The  vibrations  of  deathless  music! 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 

for  all." 
Out  of  me  forgiveness  of  millions  toward 

millions. 
And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 
Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 

I  am  Ann  Rutledge  who  sleeps  beneath 

these  weeds. 
Beloved  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union. 
But  through  separation. 

Bloom  forever,  o  Republic. 
Prom  the  dust  of  my  bosom! 

The  stories  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledge  are  many  and  varied.  Some 

I  historians  and  scholars  doubt  that  their 
association  ever  became  a  romance.    But 

jail  are  agreed  that  luncoln  and  Ann  were 
together  at  the  Rutledge  inn  in  New 
Salem  and  that  Ann's  death  grieved  Lin- 
coln greatly.  These  circumstances  were 
the  backdrop  for  a  friendship  and,  we 
believe,  a  tender  romance,  of  which  this 
account  tells  only  a  part. 
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Garplnteria, Calif. 93013      1/27/71 
Apt. L, 3426    E.8th    St. 


Dear  Mr.Marqua^dt , 

I    enclose   a    story     about    Lincoln,    for   his 
blrtbday    release    -   Feb. 12.         I    should    brjve    h^d    It    out  sooner 
but   we   recently   moved   and    I    only    today  w-is   able    to   di^    it  up. 
This   article    has   been  t^ublished    in  many   large    Eastern  papers, 
exclusive    to   each    in    the   paper's    State.    As  would    be    the   case 
for  Arizona,    if  you   accept   this. 

Briefly,    v;hen   I   was  a    cub   reDorter    in   Santa    Barbara, 
Calif.    I  was    sent    to   g-et    some    new    light    on   Lincoln's    love 
story,    and   after   a    good   deal    of  diligence,    came   up   with    this. 
My   city   ed.    was    joking  when   he   asked    for   tl<e    story   -    but  was    so 
pleased  when    I   got    this   story    that    he    sent  me    for  an    interview 
with   Ann   Rutledge's    baby    sister   -    then    in    her  nineties   and   living 
in   Lomr^oc , Calif .      He    then    >elDed   me  nlace    tlie    story  with    the   St. 
Louis   Post   Dispatch,    Mlnneapolic    Journal, and    other  D^ipers.    Last 
year   I    sold    it    to   a    Kansas  naner. 

Thanking  you   for  consinering   this,   and   leaving   the   remuneration 
up    to  you.    Have   always    had  a    by-line, too. 

'O'ery   sincerely, 

The  son  of  Sarah  Rutledge 
Saunders  finally  gave  me  the 
original  items  to  be  photo- 
graphed.These  are  the  ones  I'm 
enclosing. 

T  have  an  Assa  Bsin?^  t  ion  story 
lead(Aprll  14)  If  I  am  getting 
the  birthday  story  to  you  too 
late. 


riorlta   Damron   Cook 

5426  E.atb    bt, , 

;;  5.  rrj  I  n  t  e r  i .r^. ,  C fi  1.  i  f  „  9  3'- 1 3 
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N£;v    LIG-KT    QU    THE   LOvS    bTOJiY 
OF    LINCOLN'S   lOUTH. 

Bv    Florits,    DamT^on   Cook 


On  a    cold,    '-rey   February   morninp   one    hundreci    and    sixty-    two 
years    ago    toi&y,    Abrahgrn.   Lincoln,    destined    to    be    the    I6th    rre&ident 
of    the    Unitel    States,    first    s&v;    the    li.rht    of   day. 

With    the    iisherin.v'-    in   of   e--tch   new   year    on    tihe   Gsd.endar    of   time 
ther'e    sn.r.' inv'S    in    the    hearts    ot'    Ills   c  ount  ryT:ien   a    fuller   an-nrec  i^' t  ion 
of    the    ijreatness   and    iairaeasurable   kindness    of    the    man.    The    record    of 
his    every    act   and    deed,    be    its    significance    larze    or    sm&.ll  ,    becomes   a 
matter    of  keen  and    loving    interest    to   all.  ■ 

So    it    is    that    th^e    love    of    his    youth    for    the    m?  id    Ann   riutledfre 
which    exertef    such   an    influence    on    his   whole    after    life,    1  do::is    in  all 
its    beauty   and   nurity    and    becomes    the    individual   nossession    of    everj 
American. 

For    many   years   after    his   death    this    important    chanter    of 
Lincoln's    life   was   peroetuated    in    the    existence    of  Sarah,    a    younger 
sister    of   Ann.     fhe    knowledge    that    this    sister   dlstinctJ.y    recalled 
intimate   details    of    the    love    story    of   /aiti  and   Abe    h,':'S   adoed    to    its    . 
interest    a nd   au  the n  t  ic  i  ty . 

SaiWih   Pajtled;'e    Sa.under'S,    or    "Aunt    Sallle"    as    she    was    fondly 
nailed    by    hou    rriotuls   and    uolglibous.     Lived    fot*   i!ia.ny    years    with    lier 
son   J&mes    in    the    town    of   Lompoc  ,    Santa    Barbara    County , 'la  lifornia . 
I   visited    her   t h e !■  e    be f  ore    h e r  6 e a  t h  .    a  t id    1 1 ;  is    is    w h fci  t    she 

told  me ; 
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V/hen   Lincoln,    then   a    gangling;    ft-rocery    clerk    of    twenty-five, 
came    to    live   at    the   Rutledge    Tavern    In   the   pioneer  vlila^e    of  New 
'Salem  ,  111  ino  is  ,    little    Carah    vmt;  s    but   a   youngster    creer-ilng  about    the 
floor.      3ut    the    boarder    remained   v/lth    tbs    family    for    several   years 
and  during   the    last  yeai'   of   that   time    she   clearly    reca_.led    the    tall, 
kindly    "Mr. Lincoln"    and    tlie    sweet    tempered,    golden-haired   Ann,    the 
eldest    of    five    girls. 

"although    I   was    just   a    little   girl   when  Mr .  i^incoln   lived   with 
us   and    courted    my    sister,  "Aunt    bailie   related,"!   distinctly    rememiber 
his   -nresonce.    He   was    just    like    one    of    the    fn'nily."    Continuing    in    her 
feeble  voice,    but    eyes    bright  and    friendly:    "One    time   when   the    handle 
of   my    father's    butci^ers    steel    had    broken,    Mr. Lincoln    fashjloned   a   new 
one    of   buckhorn  and   Dut    it    on    the    steel,      hie    was    just    as    much   at    home 
in    our   kitch.en   as    in    tlie   parlor.    And   we   all    loved    him,"    3he   added 
proudly,    "VJe    still    ha.ve    the    steel."      She   nropelled    her   wheel-chair    to 
an  ancient    chest    in    the   corner   of    the    room  and   r^roduced    it. 

Sarah    still    had    in    her   r^ossession    other   Lincoln   raem.entoes 
which    she    highly    cherished.      One,    a    Srittania    coffee   not    of   which 
Lincoln  was   r^art  icula  rly    fond   and    in   which    bara  h '  s    mother    often 
m.ade   coffee    for    him.         Then   tnere    was   a    quilt    she    had    recently 
completed,    made    from  pieces    of   his    clothing,    an  article    to    be    handled 
with    ioviiig   reverence.         Other  keepsakes,    too,    bj  which    the   memories 
of    the    beloved    boarder   were    refreshed.      bntil   a    few   years   rrevlously 
she    had    had    in    her   possession    the    little    grammar,    a    gift    from 
Lincoln    to   Ann.    It    now    re^-oses    in    the   miuseum    in   New    £a  lem .  Inscribed 
on   the    fly   leaf    in    his    handwriting   are    the    words,    "Ann   Hutledge    is 
learning,   grammar."      Together  durin;--    the    long   w  later    montlis    the    lovers 
studied    -'■rnm.mar   a. nd    sriellln^^'    by    la.mpllght.  :| 
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When   the    faded    old    quilt    had    been   carefully    laid    away    Sarah 
continued.    "I    rernember   Mr.  Lincoln   as   alvjaj-s    kindlj'-   and    gen  tie;  and         "  ' 
eveniHrTS   when    not    studying  with    aiy    sister   he   would    stretch    his    long 
less    froTi   a    chair    in    front    of    the    hearth    and   keep    everyone    in  an 
uproar   witn    nis    funny    teles.      Of   course,    I   do    net    re:oember    the    tales    - 
but    I    rerneiiber    the    laughter.  ■ 

One    of   the   most    prized   mementoes    in    the   possession    of   Sarah 
Rutled^r.e   was   a    small   dap;uerreotype    of   Lincoln,    sent    by    him   while    in 
the   Toresident  ia  1    chair    to    her    brother,    Robert    Rutled^i-e.       This    was 
durinp:   the    Clivil  V/ar  and    Rooert,    through   a-n"Pointment    by    the   president, 
was   United    States   ?'!arshall    for    the    State    of    Iowa.      A    little    old- 
fa  shionel    paid    frame    encircles    tlje   picture,    said    to    be   an   unusually 
true    likeness    of    the   donor.    T'his   was    many   years   after    the   death    of 
Ann   :ind    showed    how    Lincoln    cherished    tije    old    memories   and    clunp    to 
the   different   members    of    the    family    of    her   whom   he    had    so    loved. 

Of   the    congeniality   and    joy    of    the    courtshiD    of   Ann  and 
Lincoln,    Sarah    h-d    heard    her   mother    often    L;neak.      V/ith    Lincoln   living 
in    their    hom.e    it   v;as   almost    Inevitable    that    he    and    the    eldest 
daughter    should    be   drawn    tog    ther.    Ann,    like    Lincoln,    was   a    student   by 
nature,    am,bitious,    and    said    to    be    superior    to    any   gir'l    he    h-;'d    ever 
known.      The    Rutledges   were   descendants  of   a   distinguished    family, one 
of   whose   ancestors  is    among   the    signatures    of    the   Declaratio'n    of 
Indeioen-'Ience . 

knn   was    considered   a    very    beautiful    girl, her    sister   confided, 
with    tliicls    T\M  1.0 -.;:'■  o ".Id    hair  and    eyes   1-ir'ge  and   d.(?en    tjlue.    She   wan    tiliglit, 
grncoful    .'Mai.    tuinule,    ii(U'    lover*    l,ow(n:'ing,   abrve    lior    in    his    ^^'rea  t    heighib, 
Sarah    remembered    her   as    vivacious,    but    sincerely    religious   and    with 
a    very    tender    heart.       It    was    her   keen    regret    that    no    iviclurewaa    ever 
taken    of   Ann   to    l-ia  nd   down    to    nocterity. 
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'On   occasions    Ann  and   Abe    traversed    the   vrooded    slopes    beyond 
the    tavern  and    talked    of    the    future.      Alv/ays    the    rirl    fired    n  Ira    to 
greater  ambitions.    She   vjas    said    to    be   the    inspiration   behind   all 
of   his   earlier   labors. 

The   ?.utledges   were  a    long-lived    family   but    it    fell   to   Ann, 
beloved    of   Lincoln,    to    !.?e    the    sad    exception.      Death,    nre:iiature   and 
tragic,    overtook   her   when   she   was    but    twenty-two   ^rears    of  age. 
Sarah,    in   her   middle    nineties    when    I    saw    her   was    ~:3till    reasonably 
active   and    full    of  a    keen    Interest    in    life.       In    reniinscing   she 
clearly   recalled    the    fateful   day   when    tl:at    wtjich    was    earthly    of   Ann 
passed    out    of    t'nellfe    of    her    family,    atid    of    the    gaunt    n'an  who   loved 
her  with    the  wonderful   bigness    of   his   heart. 

In  a   rational   ruoraent    Ann   sent    for   him.    She  knew    the   end  was 
near.    He    came    to    her    from   his   work    in   an  a.o. joining   CDunty    -    rode        .    ' 
horseback,    urging   the   animal   on    in   grant  ic    premonition   of  v/i^at 
awaited    him.  at    Journey's   end. 

Lincoln   had    one    anguished    hour   witu    her    in   a    brief   return    to 
consc i  lusness .    It   was    in   the   parlor    of  a   pioneer   of  a    pioneer   cabin, 
untouched   by    grace   or   beauty.    According   to   Sarah    Rutledge,    the   houses 
of   eveci    the    well-to-do    fa,.rraer8    in    those    early   days   were    seldom   more 
than   two    big   rooms    and   a    sleeping   loft,    and    ^orivacy    the    rarest 
privilege.    However,    her    stricken    fa'iilly    left    them  alone    for    this    hour 
of  parting,        What    was    said    between    them   no    one    ever   knew,    but    when 
Ann    fell    into   a    coma,    Lincoln   stumbled    out    of    the  death    cliaraber   like 
n    soul    blind    and.    growing, ,      Two   days    later   Ann    Artledge   died,    with    her 
wedding   day    bait    three    weeks    off.   .  '  . 

Lincoln   was   at    the   verge    of  madness.    A   weeiv    a.fter    th,e    funeral 
a    friend    encountered    him  wandering    in    the   woods   along   the   river 
mutter  in.'--    to    lilmself.    He    sat    ofor    hours    in    brood  in,.':    melancholy   which 
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his    friends    feared   would    end    In    suicide.         Many    times    he   was    found 
In    tne    lonely    burial    crrounds    seven   miles    from    the    villag;e,    with    one 
arm  across    her    rrsve,    reading   his    little   -nocket   Testament. 

Until    he   went    to    SToringf  ield   a    few    years    l&ter   to   -practice    lew 
he   disa^jpeared   at    times.    Everyone   knew    he   was   with   Ann,    related    Sarah, 
sitting'    for    hours    by    the    grassy    mound,    that    covered    her.    "lly    heart    is 
there    in   the   grt.ve   with    her,  "ho    told   his    friend   V/iiiiara   lireen. 

It    is   chronicled    thpt    eventually    tljat    eventually   he   went    back 
to    his    old    occuriM  t  ions ,  bearing,   himself    simply,    do  in;-    his   auty   ;■;  s   a   man 
and    citi2:en,    but    his    fits    of   melancholy   returned,    a    confirmed    trait 
he   never    lost.      It    was    said    by    those   who   knew    them    both    thot    her  death 
taught    him   comr),:i  ssion  and    gave    him    the    strength]    to    endure   all    the 
sorrows    that    fell   to    his    lot   when    the    backwoods    boy    had    become    the    first 
citizen   of   thje    n-^tion. 

Lon;-:   years   after,    in    sneaking   of  Ann    to   a    friend,    Lincoln    is 
reported    to    have    said,    "I    truly   loved    the   girl",    and   after  a   moment's 
hesitation   added, "and    I    have    loved    the   name    of   Rutievdge    ever    since." 

"Our    famil}/   moved    to   California    fromi    Illinois    in   1381 ,  "recounted 
Sprah.  "After    the   death    3f  my    husband    I   made   m^^   home   with    my    sons   sTames 
and   Dr.  M.  1-. Saunders  .Dr. S-'-unders    later   moved    to   ^ianta    Barbara   where    he 
lived   to  a    ripe    old   age.      It  was    he   who   loaned   m.e    the    original   Lincoln 
items   which    I   h'-d   nhotop^ranhed . 

Before    her   death    Sarah    sent    to    tho   Old    Salem    League,    which    had 
rebuilt    the    town    to    its    original    contours,    :;   afcllk    hand-m-ide   quilt    that 
she    h'jd   rieced    together    following,   her   eiglitieth    birthday,    unaided    by 
glasses.       ihie    quilt    was    sold   and    the    proceeds   ur.ed    toward    the    erection 
of    old.    land    .iiarhs,  i 
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y.^^  ,,.    rpi^,  g   Rub  ledge   Tavera,    vnth    the    old   ploughed,    hillside   beyond 
that    played    such    &    l^rge    part    in    the   life    of    the   raartyred    "oresident, 
will   be   preserved    for  all    time   as  a  public    shrine   where  all  America 
may   plsy   tribute    to   Lincoln,    the   beloved. 

i\ew    Salem   State   Park   on   the   Saugamon   P.iver    is    to    the  memory 
of   Lincoln   wliat   Mount   Vernon    is    to    the    memory    of  '/ifash  inp ton, 
Monticello    to    Jefferson,    and    Thje    liermitag.e    to    Jackson, 
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Sarah  Rut  ledge   Saunders, /sister  of 
Ann  Rut  lodge  »and   last    surviving 
Tienber  of  the  Rut  ledge   fa-nily. 
Died  xreoexdUs^at   the  a^   of  ninety- 
three. 


Robert  Rutledge,  brother  of  Ann,  and 
appointed  by  Lincoln  to  office   of  U.S. 
Marshal   for   Iowa  during  the   civil  war. 
(Photographed  from  original) 
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pU)e  Atiznm  Uciilg  Star 

ARDEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

P.O.  BOX  5846       208  N.  STONE  AVE. 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA  85703 


DAVID  F.  BRINEGAR 

^y°ciJlive  Editor 


January  29,  1971 


Florito  Cook 

5426  East  Eighth  Street 

Carpinteria,  California  93013 


Dear  Madam: 


We  cannot  use  your  material  but  I  suggest 
that  It  deserves  historical  preservation  and 
you  might  send  it  to  Lincoln  Lore,  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


C^^^dially  youEs, 

David  F.  Brinegar    /f^ 


^t  ^H0tta  B^Uq  Star 

ARDEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

P.O.  BOX  5846       208  N.  STONE  AVE. 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA  85703 


DAVID  F.  BRINEGAR 

Executive  Editor 


January  29,  1971 


^'0 


Dr.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Dear  Dr.  McMurtry: 

I  received  the  original  of  this  in  the 
mail.   Please  note  my  reply  (but  don't  be- 
tray the  fact  I  have  sent  copies  to  you) . 


Most  jcordially  yours 


David  F.  Brinegar 


■^lom  JUST  UNEAirrHici).  is  cmi.va} 

THAT  OF  LINCOLN  A.N!)  ANN  iiUTSJClX;;!-: 


.^/^f^f^^^ 
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^^v^l 
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kturs    found    in    BlooiminfThm,    ill.,    believed   to   be   ana   ol    /lorahatn 
Lincoln  and  .hi;5  Lust  love,  Ann  RKtk'dge, 

miles     rionn     ot 


ni^ij-'J.Rl  J.-Ni-VrON.  111..  .[•'■I.,  1-. — In 
•ioniiniTion  llirrc  is  :i  rP!niu"U'nb<» 
S  no-rrcotypo     purpni  u  >l     (n     lie     m-.f 

.Mbraham     I-iiu'olii     Mid     hiv     flrsf 
\  i,»,    Ann     llullod;.;*. 
"be    picture    faded    and    tiine    stain- 
^     was    bcHpvMi    by,  iC">'ro;iln,«>   "VVake-^ 
-.■ii    (u    l>i     f;<nulri.     .'Uid     -w:!.-;    prouil- 

txhibiU'fV'  us       arifli.        ilci-nro     h\.-,  ^ 
rXh     hn    KaVv-     t.!u'    prerir.us     l>ii'tni-e  j 

In.s     only     (iaaylitrr,     .Mif--.     liitrrioi 
•.-.ny    or    HloomliiKton.    Sl:c-    bolifvo  1  ] 

tl:-?     faUhenllcity     of     tl,.-.     picture,  i 
,.•     plufi-     W'al;ef!clcl     ■»\as     a     close 
i-Mid     of     Lincoln     tv.d     f  rcqiMontly 
,!  ■•rraln'>rl    iiim. 

V.'akpfli'ld  o\MK(l  hlf^toric  I'hoenlx 
i:;  vv-]ic-re  I^incoln  delivered  a  nuai- 
'•    of    adu>'f;..sPK. 

The  ancient  pliologi'aph,  of  lAn- 
■  i:l.  and  Ann  Ilutledj^e,  if  gcnninc 
7     claimocJ,     niuRt    have     b&on    takr-n 


incord,     1 1  v 

ilc.m. 

.  \  1 1 !  1    was 


of 


N. 


:^d    family,    lirr    IC,  r 


,  tile,  fj.prinp;  of  ISZ^,  a  few  montli:-.  , 
;fore  hor  untimely  d^.Ttli.  So  f.iv 
)  Jfjiov.'n  tlif-r.;  i.s  no  other  picture 
C  Ann  Hulled?:.-  In  e^i^iK* '^nc^i. 
l.aie.  in  thn  fall  of  1S.'!4,  IJncoln, 
•  \  di'Cf-sed  up  In  a  f^nit  of  bulteriiut 
'f.ns.  left  NfW  Salf'in  and  ma.do 
i.--  ivay  lo  A'anrtalia.,  then  the  Btale 
;vi.{t.'il.  lo  lal;i'  up  his  duties  as 
alskitor.  This  was  Ihe  twr.t  mn- 
.."utiovis  event  of  his  life  up  fo 
'■lal  period.  In  the  same.  fall.  Ann 
■.utledgo  I'^'ft  '"°t"  home  In  Concord 
••■  ;>ttCAncl  oolleg'o  «t  ...laolcson  vilie, 
.},(    preates't    event    in    her   lir  >. 

It,  Is  an  inlere'Sitin.tr  coin.eideovco 
•■>at  1a  the  fall  of  tlie  .•s.Tnio  year, 
;''J1,  Slophrri  .\.  Poupl.'is  (vpcncd  a 
law  office  on  the  public  square  In 
jHcksonvllle.  U  Is  not  known  wdieth- 
<T  or  not  Douglas  "nrl  Jll.'f>  Rut- 
H-iilKt  were  a<;cn.!allitodi  but  the  sirl 
f»vjfMie->!j  !i<'-f  studies  dni^  Tiowains, 
J  J-<ffl»<it30niit  »r\ci  rtrlkinsr  In  iipv«-a-i-- 
■  J.*,Wf*,    aillirenl'.y    KtudlO'l 


(ur.ky     and    South    C'oroilna    aneesto- 
havlngr     been     prominent     in     i--iilouin 
affair.s.      She     was     .a.  \  caarminiT     Kill 
hl.r^hly    Intolleetua!    and,    by    xdrlue,     ii 
1  '■!•   '  r.< '■buiMnT-jj.-j  «n;t    b'^huty,   r<it;n 
I'lticen     amons        tlio       yc'un.ur       peopi 
of     (!;a!       porflon       of       Illhiojs.     I, in- 
eahi     loved     !i(  r     devotoelly     and     Ihe" 
.  \\  ere     lo     ha\c     l.>een     married    in     i' 
'fall    of    1SU3.    Fhe    wat>    stricl.en    w.t 
I  brain    fever    aiid     died    after    a    fir.<  - 
illness. 

I/inioln    w.'is    Ineon.solablp.   If.^    Ti'on 
dereii     around     <-'i;-tractedly     and     e 
forfrt     to    comfoi-t     him     ivere     in     ^■A\^ 
He    s.peiit     much    of    his    time    :it    t'l 
liorac    of    Bowling:    and    Tsaney    Gre 
There,    one    stormy    nie-ht,    he   moai 
and     -.vept.     "I     cannot     I'fi.ar"     lie     d 
.hu-fd.      "th'>      (hoUKhts      epf      the      i'a)i 
anc!    ;.n:.w   upon    he    j^rave,    Mdi.ere    i  ) 
Vie;,rl     lies    buriad. 

He  made  iiiany  A'isits  to  lier  grra-. ' 
and  would  .sit  for  hnur.s  as  if  seek 
In.tr'to    commune    witii    her    spirit. 

Th.-     frr.avo    '  ol"       .4nii     Rutledpro.     . 
marked     by     a    grantle     bonlder,     cu 
ried    from    a    n"ar)iy    si  ream,    in    <~)a 
wood        crmetary.        reters-biiiT,-.        Tl  • 
nuiet   resting  place  Is  annually  visit 
ed    by    thousaudK    of    tourist 
time     irocg    on.     It    bid.;     fail 
aitraetlou    th 


ana,    - 
to     ■■  i  T. 

.,.,.    ,^,.     ._  ^ ,,^    tomb    of    .\be 

hard    and    Eloisc    at    I'ere    l.a   C'haisf 

Memories    of    New    Salem    \vcre    too  ! 
'painful    for    I/lnoolp    ant]    he,    decided 
I  to    lea.v.^    Ho    selected    Pprlntjfield 
'Ms   heaiJauartcrs   and    fornwd   a  ipn   i 
ncrsVilp    with    ,Tohn    T.    Stewart. 

In  hltef  years,  Lincoln  maintained 
that  i'''*  '"►■'»ar&  at  Now  Salem  were 
l,.',n  hKPpl<--s»-  and  fli<^  f"-^<l--«t  of  hi^ 
Hi-y.  H'.^  :o:\i^.r.\:c-fi  th,i.i  tVii>  :«)'>,•*'■  " 
w-''.s  cr'i::Ktanfi .  )i>".r 
■      pi--,i;io  1       I     a' 


.A  I. '.-I      Ix 


"Won't  yon  men  pleasp — pIc.trp  let  lier 
goV  Won't  y<iii  ple.'ise  <'imc  in'.-"  slie  uri'-v. 
n'/r.m   p)ii1   r'::i;r. 

Abe  lonkc'l  up.    Sonifihinp:  In  1lie  bpserrli- 


'•s  tapgeil   :it 
''**  f-'^e„bp'] 


^By  Earl  B.  Searcy 


(fCowpilei*    of    the    Unwritten    Jncidents 
in  the  Life  of  Lincoln.^ 

A  WREATH  of  Ilowers  has,  been  offici- 
ally placed  on  the  gravt;  of  little  Ann 
Rutlertpe   at    Oaklauti,    Tllinois.     B? 

this  act,  the  story   of  Abe   T^inpoln's  firs', 

flnd  tragic  love  is  officially  adopted  n?  an 

Important  period  in  tlie   ::reat  Fitati»?man's 

career. 

The   romantic    rral-life 

drama  that -was  staged  at 

the  little  pioneer  town  of 

New    Salem    wbere    Abe 

Ijincoln's  great,  love  was 

phattered    by     the     lime- 

■«'orn     eternal      tuiangle. 

another  man  'in  the  cass, 

fwas  r'^sponwlMe  no  donht 

for    the    political    gcr.iiK' 

that    awakened     in     the 

gaunt,  country  youth  im- 
mediately    after.      From 

the    day    little    Ann    wa? 

laid    away    to    rest,    Abe 

Lincoln    concentrated    on 

politics      And   the   result 

of  the  early  tragedy  that 

forced    the    sorrowing 

country  lad  into  the  soft- 
ening influence  of  inten- 
sive     study,      eventually 

placed  him  in  history  as 

one  of  the  greatest  char- 
acters    the     -world     has 

ever    known. 

The     New     Salem     of 

yore,  whose  eavironraent 

was  responsible  for  many 

of   the   great  Presidput's 

v/orthy     cb  a  jacteristics 

that  served  hi.-m  later  on. 

is  to  be  revived  by  "The 

Old  Salem  League"  as  its 

membeis  call  themselves. 

IjOgs  have  been  donated 
bv  the  cil'7.ens  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  pionef^r 
town,  just  as  it  stood 
•when  Lincoln  lived,  is 
well   under  wav. 

Bpc';  in  the  early 
Spri:fig  of  1831,  a  n-i;!U  ny 
the  name  of  Denlon  Of- 
fut.  known  for  his  spirit 
of  adv«nture  and  elever 
merchandising,  set  forth 
from  his  home  village  of 
New  Salem,  founded 
three  years  hcfore,  in 
the  hills  of  central  Il- 
linois. He  intended  to 
search  the  countryside 
for  a  crew  of  men  com- 
petent to  man  a  flat-hot - 
toin  boat  loaded  with 
provisions  for  the  long  trip  from  Bearas' 
town,    the   river   port,    to   New    Orleansr 

Offut  went  to  Springfield,  then  a  thriv- 
ing village  twenty  miles  southeast  of  New 
Salem,  where  he  had  heard  that  Dennis 
Hanks,  a  master  boatswain,  had  just 
moved  north  from  Kentucky. 

One  evening,  after  a  long  day's  travel, 
Offut  came  upon  a  small  cabin  hack  in  the 
hills.  Outside  its  rugged  door  tjiere  sat  a 
brawny,  seafaring  captain,  unmistakal>Ie  by 
his  weathered  appearance.  By  his  side, 
whittling  a  stick  of  wood  and  whistling  a 
merry    tune,    thero    loomed    a  tall,    gaunt 


'In  the  little  crowd  nn  shore 
was  an  eiphteen-year-olrt  vil- 
lage helle.  Her  blue  pyes 
were  concentrated  on  the 
lankv  vouth  who  wo:ked  des- 
pr-ra'iely,  whittling  plugs  only 
t«»  have  them  pop  from  the 
holes  under  the  pressure  of 
the  rapid  wafer. 

Suddenly,   fiom   th"   beckon- 
ing crowd  on  shore,  her  small 
voice  rose  in  a  desperate  plea, 
youth,  in  rough  uuuio  auu  kumivi  trousers. 

"Howdy,  Cap,"  greeted  Denton  Offut,  in 
his  friendly  wa.y. 

"llowdy,  neighbor.  Come  <in  up  and  "have 
a  seat,"'  Dennis  Hanks  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied, in  the  hosDittible  spirit  of  the  day. 

Off'it  came  up  and  sat  down  l>esifle  the 
nld  captain.  ; 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  planning,"  he  be- 
rrn,  when  the  older  men  had  lighted  up 
their  pipes  and  settled  back  for  a  cli:if. 
'■I'm  a  figurin'  to  run  one  of  my  boats  down 
the  Mississippi.  We  start  in  a  few  days  pn:l 
I  want  a  man  who  know:  the  Sagamon  tides 
veil.  They  tell  me  about  these  puns,  pard, 
tliat  you're  the  man.  And  I'm  asldu'  you 
^hat  your  terms  may  be." 

He  agreed  to  take  along  his  step-son  and 
his  nephew  as  deck-hands.    Then  the  tall, 
lean    youth    who    had    been    sitting    cross- 
legged    on    the    little    rough-hewn    stool, 
listening    intently    to    the    conversation, 
stood   up  and   stretched. 

"Suits  me  right,"  Uncle  Dennis,"  he 
youth  smiled  enthusiastically.  Dennis 
Hanks  introduced  his  nephew.  The  boy 
was   Abraham    Lincoln, 

Hanks  (and  the  two  boys  were  to 
launch  the  expedition;  then  if  all  went 
■well.  Hanks  would  leave  at  St.  Louis, 
while  the  boys  would  pilot  the  craft 
down  the  Mississippi  to  their  southern 
destination. 

Slow  days  down  the  Sagamon  fol- 
lowed. Everything  went  well  until  the 
boat  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  the 
top  of  which  there  stretched  toack  the 
little  village  of  New  Salem. 

"All  hands  on  deck!"  Captain  Hanks 
railed  out  suddenly  one; morning.  The 
captain  tugged  at  the  wheel  frantically, 
but  the  current  rushed  them  on  a  dam 
that  lay  just  ahead. 

'Mump'"  Captain  Hanks  shouted.  But 
neither  of  the  boys  moved_  The  boat\ 
crashed  suddenly  into  the  dam  and  lay, 
a  limp  and  broken  'wreck.  The  town- 
people  flocked  to  the  river  bank  at  once. 
No  one  could  venture  near  the  -wreck. 
The  stern  began  to  settle  below  the 
^.ater-line,  while  the  bow  mounted  higher 
and  higher  in  the  air.  The  cargo  began 
gradually  to  slip  backwards  toward  the 
lowered  stern,  but  the  men  clung  to  (lio 
boat,  working  rapidly  to  save  the  cargo. 


ing  expression  of  the  g 
his  judgment.    In  a  nio^ 
strctcliod  out  her  slim 
in  a  .gesture  (if  despa' 
folks   on   shore  found 
Uncle's  coat. 

The   old  _m;m    loot 
homely,    angular    I; 
knowledging  the  sp'    ,- 
took  command  of  t 

He   called   at   or 
the  villagers  scar 


t,  he  supervised   the  unloading  of 

rhe    boat's    provisions    at    the    end 

of    the    dam.      Then    he    hurriedly 

cut     another     wooden     plug,     and 

when    the    auger   w^as  brought    out 

to   him.    bored    a   hole    in   the   how. 

The  boat  had   begun   to   settle  now.     But 

Abe's    inspiration    was   a   good    one.     The 

water    gradually     began    to    drain     away 

through    the    hole.      He    plugged    up    the 

bole  securely  and,  as  if  the  higher  hand 

that    brought. the   two    youths   together   at 

this    time,    dominated     another    fate,    the 

boat   slipped   over  the   dam.   and  Ahp   was 

able    to    bring    it    successfully    to    shore. 

It  was  put  into  repair  and  later  reloaded. 

The  girl  had  waited  on  shore.    She  made 

her    way    through    the    crowd    to   him    and 

shyly  offered  the  bashful  boy  her  hand. 

"Father  says  he  w.tnts  j'our  part.v  to  come 
up  and  stay  at  our  pilace  to-night,"  the  girl 
explained,  "we  run  the  Rutledge  Inn,  you 
know." 

It  was  there  Abe  Lincoln  found  his  first 
boyhood  love. 

In    the    "low    of   the   crnclilinc    fircniaee 

that   evening    Abe    Lincoln   watched    Ann's 

busy    fingers    cljik    together    her    knitting 

needles;  and  ev^-ry  now  and  then  slie  would 

Great  Britain   Rifhte   Eeser%a<\j 


try    lad  a    -v^^'l^-iiViil 
poiir'^KHg- 

That  picture 
"Abo  carried  with 
him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the 
long  journey. 
In  the  pocket  of 
his  khaki  shirt, 
he  had  tucked  a 
small  bit  of  calico 
and  lace,  Ann's 
kerchief. 

At  last  they 
reached  New  Or- 
leans.  Captain 
Hanks  as  well  as 
the  hoys  was  glad 
the  I  lip  down 
was  over.  Uncle 
DennhT  and  his 
R  t  e  p  s  o  n  came 
back  to  the  boat 
one  evening  be- 
fore expected. 
.\nd  there  they 
came  upon  Abe 
fingering  the  cali- 
co and  the  lace 
kerchief  Ann  had 
given  him,  as  a 
little  keepsake. 
Uncle  Hank  knew 
then  what  had 
been  troubling 
Abe.  And  fo  bring 
b?'  k  the  boy  to 
his  light  spirit  of  - 
old.  they  decided 
to    load   promptly 


»ua     maKfi    Tfiplr    -way    linrk    North    with 
Offufs  new  carso. 

At  New  ,S:iio)n  Alio  left  Ins  imcle's  rm- 
ploy.  He  woiiti'!  his  wny  up  the  liillsirle  to 
the  quaint  old  Rntledge  Mm.  his  few  he- 
longinRs  packed  in  a  kit  slung  over  his 
Fhonldfr.  Before  he  had  been  in  the  town 
twenty-four  hours,  he  had  obtained  his  first 
jiosition  as  grocery  clerk  in  the  general 
store  run  by  Denton  Offut. 

Lincoln  pressed  liis  suit  for  Ann's  hand. 
Me  had  coine  to  know  the  merchan<lising 
business  .-is  it  was  run  those  days,  and  when 
he  purclias6<"i  a  share  in  the  new  town  store 
and  raised  the  sign  of  "Lincoln  and  Berry"' 
ahove  its  entrance,  the  boy  clerk  who  had 
C'-'Uie  to  be  known  as  "honest  Abe"  decided 
to  speak. 

Back  in  the  old  garden  behind  the  Rut- 
ledge  Inn  one  Summer's  evi:i  ing,  Abe  made 
his  plea  to  the  little  gii'l  who  ha<1  ;-i;  com- 
pletely captivated  his  '.leart.  Bu':  Ann, 
showing  in  her  soft  eye-;  (he  love  she  re- 
ciprocated, only  shook  htr  head  s.idly  and 
said  she  coukl  not  m'^rry  Abe.  It  was  not 
until  months  later  wi  en  Abe  was  seated 
outsidA  the  general  store  one  evening  be 
found  out  the  reason  of  Ann's  refusal.  Two 
of  the  old  village  gossips  were  talking. 

"That's  a  shame."  remarked  one  of  them, 
"the  doggone  Whelp  ought  to  be  horse- 
whi!>ped  for  holding  a  girl  like  Rutledge's 
danghtpr  to  hf^r  promise.  That  McNeil  fel- 
ler'll  never  come  back." 

Abe  was  all  interest  at  once.  And  bit  by 
bit,  it  0:1  nie  to  liim  tliat  Ann  was  cucragod 
to  another  man.  He  went  to  her  right  away 
and  talked  out  his  feelings.  And  Ann.  real- 
i:^ing  sli'e  loved  the  country  boy  with  a 
lore  that  was  all  powerful,  told  him  of  the 
engagement  th:it  had  l<ppt  her  from  giving 
him  her  heart  iiimpletely. 

Three  yea  is  before,  she  explained,  an  ad- 
venturous   prospector   ha.d    come    to    town. 

TV'ilh  hi?  dehnnair  I^astorn  m.mnfr  and  thft 
light  g.'iyety  of  his  personality,  ho  had  coui- 
pletel.\-  won  ovor  tlie  affect  inns  of  the  sm-ill 
town  girl.  Ann  had  iiromised  to  marry  him. 
Then  came  the  day  when  McNeil  was  callfd 
back  home  to  bis  peojde  in  the  P'ast.  He 
bane  farwell  to  little  Ann,  promising  to  re- 
turn in  a  few  week's  v'hou  he  had  re- 
eslabliched  his  mother  and  f.ither  financi- 
ally. 

Ann  waitf^d  patiently.  McNeil's  letters 
became  fewer  and  fewor.  She  had  found 
the  real  love  of  her  life,  Abraham  Lincoln; 
hut  she  had  given  her  sacred  promise  to 
another  man,  and,  until  sho  he.ard  from 
him  and  made  a  clean  break,  she  would  not 
tell  Alie  she  loved  him. 

In  IS.n."  Lincoln  s->]ri  rmt  his  half  interes* 
!::  ir-:  . ^:Tr  .:a.r:>;  p-r«r!"r  Cci-y./'itt.V-e.if: 
back  to  Springfield.  At  thi.,  time,  perh.aps 
because  of  his  legal  knovvjedge  he  had 
been  studying  law  at  nigln — or  because 
destiny  could  not  be  thwarted,  his  ambi- 
tions began  to  run  toward  jwditics.  He  had 
tried  f(U-  the  Illinois  legislature  in  18,''.l  and 
had  been  defeatt'd.  He  tried  it  again  in 
]S?A  and,  because  of  liis  growing  popu- 
arity,  was  elected.  And  so,  in  Hecember, 
1834,  Lincoln  prepared  to  go  to  Vandalia, 
then  the  capital  for  the  session. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  following  .vear  the 
great  love  could  no  longer  be  stilled.    Lin- 
coln journeyed   again  to  Salem   and   there 
found   that  An,n   had  gone  away   to   a  fin 
ishing  school  nt  .Tachson\illc.    And  he  set- 


tled down  in  the  little  village,  becoming 
postmaster  at  the  general  store  and  doing 
surveying  on   the  site. 

Ann  returned  from  school  for  the  holi- 
day.s.  And  AJie  was  at  the  coach  to  rn-  - 
her. 

^^'ilh  dancing  e}es  and  faintly  colored 
checks,  she  let  the  wiry  ,\outh  lift  her  down 
and  into  the  sleigh  that  carried  them  both 
back  to  the  old  site  of  their  first  love,  Rut- 
I'-dge  Inn. 

Abe  once  again  told  Ann  of  his  love  fov 
her.  And  rcali7,ing  now  that  McNeil  would 
scanely  return  to  claim  the  promise  she 
had  given  him.  Ann  Iiecame  engaged  to 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  youth  seemed  to  go  ahead  under  h^r 
nol/le  inspiration  in  leaps  and  bounds.  Th" 
following  ypar,  Abraham  t>-MR  again  elected 
to  tiie  itgislat  c!  c  c-nml'  seiM-'d'  wiili  niiiiKni 
credit,  hociming  leader  in  the  House  of  Ren" 
resentatives.  It  w-as  in  this  session.  18.']f)-:w. 
ti  at  the  State  capital,  largely  through  Lin- 
coln's influence,  was  moved  from  "Vandalia 
to  Springfield. 

His  homecoming  fi-om  the  House  was  a 
triumidiant  one,  and  Major  John  T,  Stuart 
asked  him  to  come  into  his  law  office  at 
Springfield  as  -jiartner.  He  returned  once 
more  to  New  Salem  to  take  hia  bride  back 
with  him. 

The  tragic  news  of  McNeil's  sudden  re- 
turn threw  the  town  into  a  panic.  Ann  was 
in  conscience  bound  to  keep  lier  promise. 
lUit  M-ith  her  love  so  completely  given  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  she  was  torn  between 
thej  two  forces.  Oradually  the  colOr  began 
to  fade  from  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  lost 
their  sparkle.  Ann  was  going  into  a  de- 
cline. 

She  died  before  she  found  it  pcssible  to 
become  the  bride  of  the  man  she  so  truly 
loved.   Abrbau!  LiTicoln  was  br  iken-hearted. 

The  blow  affected  his  entire  career.    For 

^lonths    he    could    do    nothing.     But    there 

%nne    gradually    the    healing    Influence    of 

'  "no  and.  coupled  with  his  manly  will,  he 

Might  himself  out  of  the  shadows  of  hisi 

()\v    and    fieean   to   concenfrate   on   his 

-.  (^xcluaive  of  all  social  life.   From  then 

■^   moved    steailily    toward   the    Presi- 

:  'le    dedication    of    Lincoln's    former 

/.  Salem,   Illinois,   as   a  State  prop- 

,  .    ,■  Summer,  there  were  present  ser- 

•   and   women  who  had  known  him 

he    '60s.      They   laid    many    gar- 

t  the  door  through  which  they 

im   stalk   some   seventy   years 

?vreath   was   left  over. 

'  pioneer  of  ninety  "Whispered 

^  old  settler,  who  smiled,  then 

^h    brushed    away    a    tear — and 

"fV  "^'ent  to  the  little  cemetery 

^inid  it  on  the  grave  of  the  girl 

loTed. 


Lincoln's  Love  For  Ann  Rutledge 
Basis  Of  A  Simple  But  Profound  Story} 

Martyred   President's  Attachment  For  His  Little  Schoolmate  Is  Laid 

Bare  In  One  Of  The  Many  New  Books  Issued  Because 

Of  The   Centenary   Celebration. 


Apparently  there  is  no  end  to  tlie  I^ln 
coin  bibliography.  Stories  and  anecdotes 
Incidents  and  reminiscences  of  all  kinds 
and  with  every  association  which  can 
lend  light  upon  his  character  are  adding 
to  the  spirit  which  Is  universally  co 
niemoratlng  the  tragedy  of  1S65.  Going 
back  to  the  days  of  I^incoln's  youth^o 
have  "I^incoln's  I>ove  Story,"  by  Eleanor 
Atkinson  (Doubleday  &.  Pagei,  wliich 
claims  to  lay  bare  a  simple  but  pro- 
found love  story  between  Abraham  I^ln 
coin  and  Ann  Rutledge,  with  whom  he 
studied  and  read,  who  was  his  congenial 
companion  and  who  wii.s  inslrunicatal 
through  her  sympathy  and  comprehen- 
sion in  preparing  him  for  his  Intellectual 
distinction.  It  is  stated  that  Ann  Rut- 
ledge's  death  nearly  broke  IJncoln's 
heart,  and  that  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  could  take  up  again  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  life. 

Ann  Rutledge's  remain."^  were  removed 
to  Oakland  Cemetery,  Petersburg,  about 
2<1  years  ago.  The  girls  of  th.il  city  are 
now  celebrating  Ijlncoln's  centenary  by 
setting  up  a  marble  sliaft  o\er  her  grave. 

The  ".Sleeping  Sentinel"  in  the  little 
book  "Lincoln  and  the  Sleeping  Sen- 
tinel," published  by  the  Harpers,  was 
William  Scott,  Company  K,  of  the  Third 
Vermont  Regiment,  commonly  known 
as  the  "Green  Mountain  Boys."  l>ecause 
they  were  reared  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Green  mountains  and  mustered 
into  service  while  the  Ijaltle  of  Bull 
Run  was  progressing.  His  general.  Gen- 
eral Smltli  of  West  Point,  was  not  of 
the  sort  to  commute  a  death  sentence 
for  sleeping  on  post,  and  a  delegation 
of  the  lad's  comrades,  headed  by  his 
captain,  marched  to  Washington  to' ap- 
peal to  President  Lincoln.  The  story 
has  been  many  times  repeated— Scott 
had  gone  to  sleep,  himself  half  dead 
with  fatigue,  while  taking  the  place  of  a 
sick  comrade  on  watcli.  T^.  E.  (Critten- 
den, who  wrote  the  present  \ersion  of  it, 
j  was  the  man  who  received  the  pleading 
I  soldiers  and  led  them  to  the  President. 


A  "Life  of  Lincoln,  for  Tioys  and 
Girls,"  has  ,1ust  been  Issued  by  Hough- 
ton, Mitflln  &  Co,  and  is  an  admirabl>- 
selected  book,  with  good  Illustrations, 
and  contains  all  that  a  child  should  know 
In  following  the  war  President  from  his 
early  days  In  the  liackwoods  and 
through  his  own  exertions  to  the  high- 
est eminence  he  could  reach. 

In  one  of  his  campaign  speeches  I.,in- 
colu  was  addressed  by  a  man  in  the  au- 
dience who,  for  the  purpose  of  humil- 
iating him.  Interrupted  him  to  ask:  "Mr. 
Ivlncoln,  Is  It  true  that  you  entered  thi.s 
State  barefooted,  driving  a  yoke  of 
oxen?"  But  Lincoln  could  not  be  thus 
humiliated— he  quietly  replied  that  lie 
thought  he  could  pro\e  the  fact  by  at 
least  a  dozen  men  in  the  crowd,  any  of 
■whom  was  more  respectable  than  his 
questioner.  Lincoln  stood  such  attacks 
witli  paktience.  He  once  said:  "I  have 
endured  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  without 
much  malice;  and  T  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  kindness  not  quite  free 
from  ridlcOle.  I  am  used  to  it."  And 
it  Is  through  such  a  thorny  path  that 
his  character  developed  into  that  whlcli 
today  is  held  up  as  a  standard  of  man- 
hood to  live  up  to. 

Dr.  Madison  C  Peters  furnishes  a  se- 
ries of  chapters  dealing  with  "Abraham 
Lincoln's  Religion  "  (Richard  O.  Badger 
&-  Co.).  and  replies  to  the  questions 
Was  -Xbraham  Lincoln  a  Clirlstian? 
WJiy  did  he  never  join  a  church?  flnalr. 


1\'  he  decides  that  Lhic'oln's  religion  was 
of  a  pure,  unblemished  character,  "I  lie 
greatest  force  in  the  universe.  Honesty 
of  purpose  and  faith  in  God  having 
given  him  an  enduring  place  hi  the 
affections  of  the  people,  no  higher  nor 
better  type  can  lie  placed  before  the 
American  .vouth  as  an  example  and  spur 
for  ambition." 


Men  who  knew  Lincoln  under  the  nin.si 
crucial  circumstances  have  given  llieir 
testimonies  In  "Reminiscences  of  Abia- 
huin  Lincoln."  Many  of  tliese  men 
watched  lilni  through  his  most  tiery 
trials,  and  stood  by  him  during  the 
liardest  moments  of  his  life,  and  hero 
are  presented  their  Impressions  of  a  re- 
niarifable  leader  and  politician.  The 
book  is  an  admirable  one  for  referenct-. 
It   is   published   by    Harper  Bros. 

A  thoughtful  narrative  of  the  closlnt; 
of  Lincoln's  life,  "Th"  Assassin..!  ion  iri 
I/lncoln."  is  >y  D.  vid  M.  Dewitt,  puli- 
lished  by  the  Mae.mlllans.  It  traverses 
*he  entire  tr-»ic  ground,  somewli.ii  after 

"   '  '  *nn$"'        ''*'^<^J-.aughlln's  l)0ok,  and 


the  abortive  at- 

tempt  to  abduct  I  he  President,  the  con- 
spiracy, the  capture  of  Booth,  tlie  trial 
and  execution  of  those  Implicated  in  the 
crime,  etc.,  and  much  data  that  are  best 
left  to  the  obliteration  of  time. 


Two  othei-, books  publl.slie,]  this  week 
by  the  Putnams  are:  "The  Lincoln 
Tribute  Book,"  containing  appreciations 
by  statesmen,  men  of  letters  and  poets 
at  home  and  abroad,  togellier  with  a 
Lincoln  centenary  medal,  from  the  sec- 
ond design  made  for  the  oi:casion  by 
Roinc,  edited  by  Horatio  Sheaf  Kraiis, 
and  "The  Last  Letters  of  Edgar  Allan 
Pop  to  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,"  edited 
by  James  A.  Harrison,  in  commemora- 
tion of  January  19,  I'jO',),  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Uni\ersity  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  will  be  more  generally  known  after 
the  Lincoln  centenary  that  the  town  of 
Hingham  has  one  of  the  Lincoln  an- 
cestral homes.  "The  Ancestrv  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  has  an  illustration  of  the 
old  ship  church  and  other  Hingliam 
landmarks. 

Another  addition  to  the  Lincoln  cente- 
nary is  the  forthcoming  "Ode  "  by 
Percy  Mackaye,  Issued  by  Macmlllan 
&-  Co. 
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Lincoln's    First    Love. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  pure,  holy  and 
««during  love  for  Ann  Rutledge  prov- 
ai  him  a  great  man  in  the  truest 
SMise.  He  loved  her  with  all  his 
|(ceat  soul  and  for  that  he  was  loved 
if  all  mankind.  Over  no  other  page 
ia  his  history  does  one  linger  so  fond- 
-ly  as  this,  and  throughout  the  ageg  it- 
■■all  Jioi-vo  a»  the   key  of  his   ITfe. 

Only  for  the  greatness  of  his  siul, 
f»r  his  capacity  to  love  and  for  his 
ckildlike  unselfishness,  he  never 
c#uld  have  ruled  the  hearts  of  the 
jlfeople  during  those  long  years  so  full 
m£  trouble,  trial  and  disaster.  His 
l*we  went  out  to  every  man,  woman 
aad  child  in  the  land  and  bound  them 
t«  him.  Even  his  armed  enemies 
mourned  his  untimely  and  cruel  end. 

Lincoln   wrote    bits    of    sentimental 
verse,   but   not   until   after   his    great 
sorrow   came    and    left   him    alone    in 
tke  world.     As   he   emerged   from   its 
shadow   and   began    to   look   upon   the  i 
faces  of  fair  maidens  again,  he  acted  i 
much    as    other    young    men    who    are  j 
laoking  and  longing  for  a  companion 
spirit  in  his  life. 

Lincoln  became  acquainted  with 
Ann  Rutledge  while  he  was  a  clerk 
in  her  father's  store  in  Salem,  111.  He 
was  then  24  and  she  17.  Everyone 
agrees  that  she  was  beautiful,  hav- 
ing a  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes  and 
l»vely  brown  hair.  They  were  much 
together,  as  he  boarded  with  the  fam- 
ily, and  knew  each  other  well.  At 
that  time,  however,  she  was  engaged 
to  John  Mc  Noil,  but  he  went  to  New 
York  and  the  engagement  was  brok- 
en. 

Lirjcoln  loved  her,  but  as  long  as 
McNeal  remained  true  he  never  said 
a  word  about  it.  Tlie' writer  of  this 
part  of  history  says  that  as  soon  as 
tke  engagement  was  broken  he  lost 
BO  time  in  making  her  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  she 
consented  to  marry  him.  He  told  her 
plainly  that  he  was  poor  and  that  she 
*»ust  wait  until  he  completed  his  laAv 
studies.  She  agreed  to  this  ,but  short- 
ly after  sickened  and  died.  Some  said 
ske  died  of  a  broken  heart,  for  she 
f»ndly    loved    the    recreant    MeN'iel 

The  effect  of  this  blow  upon  young 
uncom"~was  iiioa-t-  rftsiressmg.^Trom 
kme  he  was  really  on  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity. He  neglected  his  business, 
avoided  his  friends  and  wandered  day 
after  day  alone  in  the  woods  with 
kin  awful  grief.  "On  stormy  nights," 
aays  his  old  employer,  who  is  still 
Bying,  "when  the  wind  blew  against 
the  roof,  Abe  would  sit  thar  in  the 
iprocery,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his 
iace  in  his  hand,  an'  tears  runnin' 
4own  through  his  fingers.  I  hated  to 
»ee  him  feel  so  bad,  an'  I'd  say,  'Abe, 
•lon't  cpy;'  an'  he'd  look  up  an'  say: 
'I  can't  help  it,  Bill,  the  rain's  a-fall- 
im'  on  her.'  " 

Lincoln  seemed  feel  that  some 
•ruel  fate  was  following  him,  yet  he 
TWinted  to  believe  it  was  the  hand  of 
M  kind  Providence  chastising  him.  His 
w«ight  of  woe  was  almost  unbearable 
aad  his  friends,  fearing  he  would  lose 
Mb  mind,  sent  him  away. 

Two  years  later  he  said  to  a  fellow 
■•emb^r  of  the  legislature,  that, 
■while  he  ai)peared  jovial  and  happy 
ia  company,  he  was  most  miserable 
when  alone,  and  so  despondent  that 
ha  dared  not  carry  a  pocket-knife  for 
f«ar  of  taking  his  own  life. 


He  finally  married  Miss  Todd,  after 
UHmg  her  he  did   not  love   her.   She 
IWd  thrown  hnn  aside  for  Stephen  A 
Douglas,    but    when    he    dropped    her 

him    to    h^'"f"'"   '^^'  '^'  ^^'°"'^  h"l'l 
TiZe  '*''■   P''""''"''    "^   '»ar- 

toi!?15    *l^^^    ^°    "^"^ed    him    that    he 
told  her  he  would  fulfill  the  otfer  that 
she  had  once  rejected,  but  that  he  did 
not  love  her.     He  had  given  up  holies 
of  findmg  anyone  whom  he  would  love 
vLdl    u"^  ^nn  Rutledge,  and  was  now  I 
ready   to   bow   to   any   fate      On   thp ; 
way  to  the  weddmg  L  wa^  a?c"os£di 
by  a  friend  who  asked  where  he  was 
Si!,'^'*''   h's   good  clothes  on.     He, 

tor  neither  was  ever  happy.  One  I 
who  knew  them  well,  and  saw  much  i 
of  their  lives,  writing  to  a  mutual' 
friend,  said: 

"There  is  nothing  more  pathetic  in 
ail  history  than  the  fact  that  the  man 
dearest  to  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men for  his  superior  goodness  never 
had  a   home.     His  domestic   life  was 
empty  of  all  that  would  have  made  it 
happy   and    inspiring.     And    yet    how 
.beautiful   was     his     patient     fidenity 
to  the  woman  whom   he   had  wedded 
so   unwisely,  and  how  bravely  he  en- 
dured the  cross  that  must  often  have 
wearied  his  great  soul  to  the  point  of 
despair!      There    is    something   to    be 
said    for    the    woman,    too.      She    was 
not  more  responsible  than  he  was  for 
the  terrible  blunder  of  their  marriage 
nor  was   all   the   blame  for  her  infel- 
icity that  they  had  to  bear.     With  an- 
other man  she  might  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent    woman.       They  were     uncon- 
genial in  all  respects;  and  they  were 
therefore,  fated  to  miss  the  joys  thai- 
come   only   to   those  who   are   harmo- 
niously mated,  and  who  have  the  love 
that  IS  but  another  name  for  immor-l 
tal    hilarity."— 'Ras    Wilson    in    Pitts-' 
burgh   Commercial,  Dec.  18,  1892. 
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__  _  FroMi  the  CulU-Ltiun  ..1  Oliver  R.  liiirri 

FLAT   STO\E    FOUND   BY   \VILLL\M   GRFEN   NFAR   LIN'COLN'S 
STORF.    IN    NEW    SALEM.       THE     LETTERING    CHIPPED    IN 
READS,     "A.     LINCOLN     AND     ANN     RUTLEDCE     WERE     BE- 
TROTHED  HERE   JULY  4,    1833" 


i^^!^,  or  ai  ti^-ii®   fi'Oia  A   bcrajibook  kipt   by   Ida  i^ott  Huiledg©,   wife   of 
h: :    ..    ici  tledgtJo    Appsvx*«ctlj   fro'ii  ths   Ottuiiu'a.   Com* lor,    di.ia   uiiknoirfji, 

E,T.    Eutledge   of  Ot^tuinwa  talks  to  Kon'a   Study  club  abcat.   fai^ious  polatlv^sj" 
S^:'.'   'tiaay   storlQa   eoncdrairVg  hla  a\mt   and  Abr^am  Lincoln   are  isjtha;    ah« 
q  It  LinooLa    '^^aiksd  bottar  than  ha   looka*   wh^n  twitted  abo-ut  hlia, 

E.J\   Rutlodga   of   Ottoiwa,   n*3ph*?w  of  ^ji  Hutladg€3,    ralated  to  Kia3ib*r'S 
o:      ho   Hsu's   Study  club   at    the   Courier  auditorliini  Tueadfly  nlghtp    incld- 
©n;  ,•;   -Ui  th'?^  rCBiasic:*  b^tiv6*'^,Ann  arid  Abrahftja  Linooln^    bb   told  hl^a  by  his 

ilT»,.    I^utlodf^a's   faV.btai*  -^'as   John  M     Rutlydj?«,    and  it  wjis  whil«   thay 
y^')v•-;   15-v5.ng  on   a  farn  in   Van   Btir«n  cicJunty,    thr'<5e  lal'ias  w^i&t  of  Eirmlng- 
h..-"'i,    tb.-^.T;   t.he   OttciuTwa  i2*ir.  h^ard  his  K^endjEotb'sr  t»ll  of   Ann   and  th«  a*ii 
vhc    .^a3   to  ba*3cr.3«  ono  o^*  A'serioa'a  great«9st   flguraso      «?'ohn  Rutl»dgQ  waa 
Xtit/'j   s»ld3r  brother,    and  i^in  was*   the  third  of  a  fanU.ly  f^f  t€aa  obildron. 

■''^an    3Be!:jdd  to   fio  rij'  f^randaothar  ^  fi   favorito",    said  Hr„   Rutledga* 
'\^'h:'   t-v-ld  ua  ?".iah  o:"  Ann*      Sho    (n^/  ^randjuofcb'Sr)   bscijna   blind  t»n  jeai^a 
edi'-^^e  I'isr  death  at   th?^  s^a  of  91 »" 

HgjiT  of  the   ;3topi©3  ieo-yon   nrDund   Lincoln   and  Ana   But  ledge  are   fab- 
rlcatloia,    according  to  ^^r,   Rutledgo,    or  Sira  distortod  facta.     His  gr&nd- 
pa-j-t^nta   were   oper»afclng  th^i-  Hu^lodga   tavs»m  at  Ii.:w  S^ilcr.ij    Ill„,   ha   said, 
'^h«n  An.'i   first   caught    sight  of  L»inrj,oin,      K^   mid   soroo   companions  war* 
atrrndad  on  a  flatboat  on   the  Sar.gsjncn  rivor«     '--^ne  pacv liar-looking 
str&ngo:^   scon  attr^acfeed  th<i  att«ntiOi^  of   a  good   aiiod  crowd,    and  be  was 
gi^sen   such  nlcknaai'ds   sTJioh  as  *^  Long  shank  a"   and  the   "0ne-gallU8©d  wan." 

"An:.!  had  aubui^  hair,   blue  eyas   and  was  of   flight  build,"    said  Mi»» 
HutladgJ.      "Sh^  had  no  photograph  of  horself  although  ©any  have  been 
shotn  and  published  purporting  to   be  genuine »      Hy  grandmother   said   ahe 
had  betsn  noted  for   thra©  things,    her   skill  with  tho  needle,    being  a  good 
apirn^r  and  a  fina  oook. 

"A  v'orcancs   soon   aprang  up  btstw^aa  Aim  and  Lincoln o      ^f^f^n  twitted 
about  h'.m,    she   would  reply,    'Ho   talks  batter  than  he   looks,*      Hio   Bjm- 
path'.->ti:;  natur®   appealad  greatly  to  Aivao 

"My   mint  had  '5«en  t^nffaged  to   a  young   «toreks^oper   tt  N©m  Saloa  nai3> 
*5d  /cN©:.:'. ,      II:    had  gona   ^a^t,   hovj»v3r,    after  obtaining  -Ifin '  3  proniae   to 
wab-^ ,    bux   ad.nitted  to  her   that  hi  i?  na"-/  v/ao  nob   HcNell,   but   HcHaunar,    a 
bl c  t    t  o   Ann . 

'Llx.coln  bo.ardiad   for  a  tl^no   at    Hut  ^.jrlgo '  3,    fcut  -?lnn   w'as    aocn    to   go 
v;o   .i^nQ-.-rhj   seiflinarj   and  Liner:- in  to   Spc^ingf l-old  to   study  laWc 

"Tht    Hutlsdgea   niovid  to   a   farn,    ar- -;    one  day   in   ui-a   fl^^ids   th»>ri, 
th-i;    p-:iorle   ■■i'i.rd    fr.>'a<5d   to   dr.iih    fci     jhCi/^-.^r   f..-o;a  'a   ,'3udd*r.   raln3to*:*ra. 
ioii:    .;nd   Lincoln  dash'T^d  for   covar  h^-.d  in  hand,    out   r.Me   ,;,':lrl   contracted 
chilia   i-nd  fe^ar,    vhlch  Isitar  reaul-^dd    In  h-^.'  d*sth.      L;.ncoIn  was   in 
Sprlngf   eld  reading  law  vihen  he  r^jcHlVoi  woi.'d   of  the    aci'loua  illne.ia  of 

'"While    Lincoln's  g-rl®f  waa  real   and  •ancojicoalod  fol".ovf!ng  the   death 
of  v/ae   cirl   he   lo"?'*=id,    I   think   that    som-:*   writora  hav®  drr.i^n  upon   th»ir 
Ifflag.nation   in  depicting  this   sorro--/*   Mr.    Phitl€idg<5   etar.-sd  in   closing. 

:.22u[\^'   '^"^"'^    abov«    as    r&lsXhd  by    S^Jo    natl'jdge,    and  baaed  -'n    a  tDtemfti^.ts 

:-  fiaj;   to   ndra  by  his   grGi.'.diaothor,    ars  probably  aa    Authentic   ae   it   la  poaa- 

Ible   to    ^et   regurdiag  the   r.-^ilaGion^afiip   jatwef'n  Ann  end   Uncoln.      TMs 

far.    I'D    ti''Dr.    as    fuct,    w:id   it    i  ij   too  bnd   xnore  wh;3   not  rec.  ord^^d»    or   that 

10  cr.r^   a.'itually   inC'M*vU^viiic[  iia-y  A-^-ri   ftu'-.ledg©   about   th-s  .Tiaiitar. 

'\*c'-!   r/n-5   ivscordi:   ofs 

"^jor^^^   -o .    ^"^utlsc.ga    (g.''i;.nd£cn   o:'  E^J.    Ruvledi;© ) 

1  ""1   •-  '■jor  -'ft    Stc^^-t 


Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Lovei 


(Copyrighted) 


By  B,  M.  Loving 


HE  little  god  of  Love  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  celebrations  of  the 
month  of  February,  consecrated  as 
^  the  natal  day  of  America's  two 
most  beloved  sons,  yet  how  differently  he 
desig-ned  their  lives.  He  led  George  Wash- 
ington, handsome,  dignified,  debonair, 
through  the  labyrinth  of  several  un- 
requited romances  heartwhole  to  the  side 
of  Martha  Dandridge  Custis,  and  as  they 
walked  together  along  life's  highway,  he 
permitted  them  to  gather  in  all  the  joys 
which  love  only  can  bring  to  mortal  man. 
To  Abraham  Lincoln,  physically  ugly  and 
awkw'ard,  ever  timorous  in  his  advances 
toward  women,  Dan  Cupid  ordained  but  a 
brief  period  of  the  happiness  which  he 
showered  so  bounteously  upon  Washington, 
but  in  that  brief  interval  poverty,  trials 
and  toil  became  of  little  consequence,  for 
with  Ann  Rutledge  as  his  inspiration,  to 
Lincoln  the  goal  of  life  seemed  in  sight, 
and    nothing   then    was   impossible. 

It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1S30  that  Lincoln 
lirst  saw  Ann  Rutledge.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  New  Orleans  with  cargo,  and  his 
flatboat  became  caught  on  the  edge  of  a 
dam  at  New  Salem,  111.  When  he  finally 
succeeded  in  pushing  the  boat  away  from 
the  sucking  mud  banks,  he  glanced  up  to 
acknowledge  the  cheers  from  the  crowd 
which  gathered  near.  One  face  stood  out 
from  all  the  rest,  clearly  defined  against 
the  loam  of  the  prairie  hills.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl  and  with  her 
glorious  sun-kissed  locks  the  breezes  were 
gently  playing.  As  she  waved  her  kerchief 
in  kindly  recognition  of  his  successful 
efforts,  she  seemed  to  the  unhappy  boat- 
man the  very  embodiment  of  buoyant  youth 
and  happiness,  a  spirit  of  laughter  and 
song.  Somehow,  he  felt  that  those  blue 
eyes  had  the  power  to  pieice  through  the 
rough  shell  of  his  graceless  exterior  to  tlie 
heart  beneath  which  seemed  to  cry  out  in 
its  ulter  loneliness  for  the  counsel  of  a 
friend  who   would  understand. 

After  his  first  success  a^  a  trader.  Lin- 
coln returned  again  to  the  backwoods  vil- 
lage of  New  Salem  and  lured  out  as  a 
clerk  in  Denton  Offeut's  store.  But  with 
one  fell  blow  the  dream  castles  which  had 
given  him  such  comfort  in  their  building 
during  the  long  night  watches  of  his  jour- 
ney to  New  Orleans  and  in  subseciuent 
busy  days  in  that  city,  lay  shattered  at  his 
feet,  Ann  Rutledge  had  given  her  heart 
to  JuiiH  McNeill,  the  proprietor  of  the  finest 
.store  in  New  Salem  who  was  also  'the 
owner  of  immense  farm   lands. 

Why  had  fjincoln  dared  to  presume? 
.\nii  Rutledge  was  the  daugliter  of  the 
tavern  owner  and  a  descendant  of  a  family 
of  a  long  line  of  South  Carolina  planters 
who  boasted  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  liidfpendence.  Lincoln  could  lay  no 
claitn  to  family  fortune  or  inlluence.  his 
onlj-  pretense  to  a  reputation  was  embodied 
in  an  indominitable  courage.  What  had 
he  to  offer  the  girl  of  his  dreams?  Only 
a  future  fraught  with  bitter  struggle 
againtit  poverty.  John  McNeill  would  at 
least  give  her  a  comfortable  home.  What 
had  he  to  show  for  his  roving  existence 
of  twenty-six  years !  John  McNeill  had 
come  from  the  East  and  had  made  rapid 
strides  in   the  commercial   life  of   the   town. 

Lincoln  determined  to  treasure  his  secret 
in  silence ;  that  no  one  could  take  away 
trom  him.  Although  .-^nn  was  but  seven- 
teen when  she  plighted  her  troth  to  Mc- 
Neill, she  continued  with  her  studies.  Lin- 
coln frequently  met  her  at  school,  where 
they  participated  in  "spell-downs"  and  at 
little  social   gatherings  of  the  pioneer  town. 

Lincoln  and  McNeill  later  made  their 
home  at  the  Rutledge  tavern  Lincoln  rose 
rapidly  in  public  esteem  ;  in  fact,  the  tavern 
became  popular  because  of  the  Lincoln 
boarder,  as  the  townsmen  liked  to  assemble 
there  to  hear  his  homely  jokes  and  have 
him  explain  to  them,  in  his  simple,  clear 
manner,  the  problems  which  their  untutored 
minds  could  not  fathom.  Besides,  he  al- 
ready had  made  a  victorious  campaign  iij 
the  legislature  and  they  foresaw  a  brilliant 
future   ahead. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  Lincoln  to  return 
from   a    hard   day's    labor    .-ind   be    admitted 


into  the  inner  circle  of  the  big  old-fash- 
ioned Rutledge  family,  as  were  all  the 
regular  boarders.  Ann  waited  on  table 
with  a  gracious  ease  which  set  her  apart 
from  the  rough  pioneer  women  of  her  day. 
The  evening  meal  served  and  the  table 
cleared,  she  was  wont  to  retire  to  her  al- 
lotted chimney-corner  to  resume  her  spin- 
ning. She  was  ever  ready  to  stop  her  work 
to  help  her  little  brothers  with  some  puz- 
zling school  work,  or  to  pick  up  §.  stitch 
dropped  by    the  little  sisters. 

Like  Lincoln,  Ann  was  eager  for  knowl- 
edge, and  it  was  not  long  before  Lincoln 
read  aloud  to  her  as  she  spun.  Together 
they  plodded  through  the  intricacies  of 
Kirkham's  Grammer — the  girl,  earnest  and 
sympathetic,  the  young  man  struggling  to 
hold  his  personal  feelings  in  the  back- 
ground, but  hungry  for  ambition  and  the 
love  of  the  girl  who  was  bringing  to  the 
surface  the  powers  which  heretofore  had 
been   dormant    within   him. 

Then,  one  night  something  occurred 
which  fanned  to  life  his  forlorn  hope. 
McNeill  had  asked  Ann  to  wait  for  him  in 
the  parlor  after  the  others  had  left,  as  he 
had  something  important  to  say  to  her. 
"I  have  sold  my  interest  in  the  store  and 
am    leaving    for   the    East    in    the   morning. 


regularly.  She  gave  them  personally  to  I 
Lincoln  to  mail,  for  he  was  now  the  New 
Salem  postmaster,  and  in  his  journcyings 
about  the  country  carried  and  delivered  the 
mail  to  the  farmers,  either  in  his  hat  or 
saddle  bags.  Too  loyal  to  suspect  and  too 
proud  to  complain,  Ann  held  her  head  high 
as  malicious  gossip  ran  riot  about  town. 
Naturally  of  a  retiring  nature,  she  shrank 
from  the  publicity  which  the  affair  was 
bringing  to  her.  Steadfastly  she  clung  to 
the  thought  that  McNeill  had  met  with  foul 
play  and  that  soon  communication  would 
come  which  would  lift  the  mystery.  Her 
face  grew  wistful  and  the  light  of  her  eyes 
told  the  story  which  her  lips  refused  to  re- 
veal. 

Lincoln  understood  her  brave  fight  and 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  relieve  her  of 
her  grief.  One  day  a  letter  came  from 
the  East  which  was  addressed  to  Ann. 
I'erhaps  this  would  bring  her  the  tidings 
for  which  she  craved.  He  jumped  to  his 
saddle,  and  his  horse's  hoofs  beat  as  furi- 
ously as  his  unselfish  heart  as  he  hurried 
to  the  Rutledge  tavern  to  deliver  his  coveted 
possession.  The  light  kindled  in  the  girl's 
eyes,  as  "she  thanked  him,  and  he  reverently 
watched  her  steal  away  to  the  river  bank 
to  pour  over  its  contents  alone. 


It  would  seem  that 
the  straight-line,  like 
the  bob,  will  go  on 
forever.  Fashions 
are  made  for  alim 
figures.  Coats  for 
early  spring  are  just 
as  straight  as  one's 
frocks.  They  are 
superlative  in  charm. 
In  their  wrap  -  about 
simplicity  they  give 
the  ensemble  -  suit  a 
close  run  for  popu- 
larity. 

Long,  tunic  -  like, 
the  coats  are  trim- 
med much  as  are 
one's  frocks.  Touches 
i"^^  of  fur,  bright  colored 
embroideries  and  nar- 
row fur  bandings. 

Rust,  all  the  shades 
of  red  and  green,  are 
popular,  but  for  a 
dressy  coat  nothing 
surpasses  black  satin 
With  trimming  of  er- 
mine or  slinky  black 
fur. 

Linings  are  fre- 
quently of  plaid  or 
figured  silks  to  match 
the  accompanying 
frock. 

Peggy. 


I  want  to  bring  my  aged  parents  here  and 
care  for  them  on  my  farm.  Just  as  soon 
as    I    return,    we   will    bo   married." 

Perhaps  he  added  the  usual  finis — "and 
we  \\\\\  be  happy  e\er  after."  But  his 
promise  was  never  fulfilled.  If  .Vnii  was 
hurt  because  of  this  sudden  turn  of  events, 
she  held  her  counsel  and  at  once  began  to 
prepare  his  saddle-bags  with  all  the  com- 
forts which  he  would  re<iuire  on  his  tin  n 
perilous  journey.  He  lold  her  that  there 
would  be  long  intervals  between  letters, 
and  Uiat  probably  a  year  would  lapse  be- 
fore his  return.  Bravely  she  bade  her 
lover  Ood-speed,  and  watched  him  ride  out 
of  her  life  forever. 

Weeks  passed  without  word  from  Mc- 
Neill       I-ler    letters    were     written     to     liini 


It  was  evening  before  she  returned.  The 
revelations  of  that  letter  had  thrust  her 
into  an  abyss  of  gloom  from  which  she  felt 
she  never  could  escape.  Each  word  had 
burned  itself  into  her  tortured  brain.  Mc- 
Neill had  made  his  journey  in  safety. 
Family  reverses  had  caused  him  to  change 
his-  name  fronr  McNamar  to  McNeill  when 
he  had  come  West.  '  He  did  not  know  when 
he  would  return.  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  teiKler  letters  Ann  had  written  to 
him  ;  there  was  not  a  word  of  regret  for 
the  suffering  his  desertion  had  caused  her. 
Two  other  letters  followed,  written  in  the 
tenor  of  the  first — and  then  she  heard  no 
more. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  Lincoln.  He 
made   it  known   that   he  would  be  proud    to 


win  the  love  which  McNeill  had  not  caicu 
to  keep.  All  that  Autumn  the  two  studied 
together  under  the  great  sycamore  tree 
overlooking  the  river.  Under  the  spell  of  . 
the  new  love,  Ann's  spirits  were  aroused 
and  her  confidence  in  mankind  restored. 

"Only  give  me  time,  Ann,  to  earn  a  little 
money  to  live  on  until  I  can  be  admitted 
to  practice  law,  and  then  nothing  on  God's 
footstool  can  keep  us  apart."  he  pleaded — • 
and  then  he  reconstructed  his  dream 
castles,  confident  that  this  time  they  should 
not  be   shattered. 

Everything  was  possible   to  Lincoln  now.  | 
His  mind   threw  off   its  miasma   of    melan- 
choly,   for   love    lighted    the   way.      lie   wa.s 
living    in   Lovers'   Paradise.     But  a    change 
was   taking   place   in   Ann.      She    became    a 
prey      to     torturing     thoughts.        What     if 
McNeill  should   return   to   her!     Had   she  a, 
right  to  accept  the  new  love  at  the  possible 
sacrifice     of     another's     misery?       Perhaps 
McNeill    would    return    and   solve    the   mys- 
tery  of   his   disappearance.      Such    thought.^ 
crowded    her    brain    until    she.   became    ob-^ 
se.ssed  with  the  idea   that   she,  not  McNeill, 
was  guilty    of   breaking   their  pledge.      The 
delicate    flower   drooped    froni    day    to    day.  - 
unable    to    withstand    the    blow    which    had 
uprooted    her    very    physical    and    spiritual  ,] 
life.     She  took  to  her  bed,  and  in  her  agony  ; 
called  for  Lincoln. 

He  was  away  on  one  of  his  long  jour- 
neys as  circuit  magistrate,  and  before  word 
could  reach  him  of  Ann's  precarious  con- 
dition, she  had  slipped  away  in  a  delirium 
of  brain  fever.  She  aroused  herself  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice — but  it  was  only  for  the,' 
last  tender  farewell  clasp.  Lincoln  stumoled 
out  of  the  death  chamber  like  a  soul  grop- 
ing in  darkness. 

The  shock  almost  crazed  him.  The  tend- 
ency to  melancholia,  which  love  had  con- 
fjuered,  returned  with  a  renewed  grip.  His 
friends  .sought  by  hardest  manual  labor  to 
relieve  the  pressure  of  his  clouded  brain. 
When  he  disappeared  for  any  length  of 
time  they  knew  that  by  following  the  little 
path  to  the  orchard  they  would  find  him 
seated  beside  a  grassy  mound,  which 
marked  the  last  resting  place  of  the  girl 
with    whom  -his   heart    was  'buried. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  vision  of  .\nn  Rut- 
ledge  which  appeared  to  him  four  years 
later,  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  mar- 
riage to  Mary  'Todd.  Everything  was  in 
readiness  for  the  ceremony.  Only  the 
bridegroom  had  absented  himself.  In 
humiliation  the  bride  dismissed  the  guests. 
It  was  midnight  before  Lincoln  was  found. 
in  a  piteous  frame  of  mind.  Just  as  Lin- 
coln had  endeavored  to  free  Ann  Rutledge 
from  her  mental  wrestlings,  his  friends 
now  fought  the  battle  with  him,  step  by 
step.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  to 
a  friend :  "I  am  the  most  miserable  man 
living.  If  what  I  feel  were  equally  dis- 
tributed to  the  whole  human  family,  there 
would  not    be   one  cheerful   face  on   earth." 

The    courtship    between    Mary    Todd    and 
Lincoln     was     later    renewed,     and     in    the 
presence    of    a    few    friends    the    marriage 
ceremony    was    solemnized    November   four, 
eighteen   forty-two.     Mrs.   Lincoln's   lot  was 
far  from  a  pleasant  one.      She  was  neither 
tactful  nor  gracious,   and  it  is  said  that  no 
woman  who  ever  lived. in  the  White  House 
had    more    trouble    and    less    friends.      The 
critical   days  of  our   national   life  left   their    ; 
impress    upon     the    people.       Eagerly    they   j 
longed   for  the   time  of   rest  with  the  war's  \ 
ending.      But    Destiny    willed   it    not.      The 
shot   of  an   assassin    laid  the   nation    prQS- 
trate. 

Mrs.    Lincoln    died    at   the    age    of    sixty-    | 
three,  when  time  had  done  much  to  mellow   i 
the     harsh     judgment    pronounced     against  > 
her.       Twenty-five     years     after     Lincoln's    i 
death,    the  remains   of  Ann    Rutledge    were    \ 
removed   from   the   neglected  churchyard   to 
Ouklands,  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Peters- 
burg,   III.      Today    a  boulder   of   uniiolislied 
granite   bearing   the   inscription.   "Ann    Rut- 
ledge,"   marks  the   eternal   resting   place   of 
the    girl    who    might    have   brought    to   Lin-,  i 
coin's  sad   life   the   happiness    for  which   he    i 
yearned,   if   that    IF.   which  enters   so   ruth- 
lessly    into    so    many     human    experiences,    • 
h.id  not  shattered  his  dream   castle. 


LINCOLJI  AND  ANNE  RUTLEDGE. 


An  Early  Love  of  the  Great  President— Inci- 
dents tliat  Have  Escai)ed  History. 


Wiitteii  fjr  the  Iudiai)uuull«  .lourniil. 

The  biographers  of  Lincoln  speak   of  his  fond- 
»eso  and   youthful  attachmout   for  Anue    Kut- 
loiigd,  but  the  details  of  this   interesting  fi)iso(l6 
havu  heen    passed  over    to    ;,'ive    room    for  the 
greater  incidents  of  his  life.     I  rrnl  in  possession 
of   memoranda   relatinir   to    this   event.     Away 
back  in  the   thirties,    when   Lincoln  started  out 
for  himself,  ho  landed  at  the  little  town  of  New 
Saiem,  111.     lie  carried   all   his   worldly   poises- 
siaaa     in    a    handkerchief,     and     ona     sprinp; 
afternoon    stopped      at      a      tavern      on     the 
road    to  hunt   work.     Mrs.   Alley,  who  kept  the 
only  public  house  at  New  Salero,  was  struck  with 
hij  Kentucky  eostumo  of  gray   jeans  and  beaver 
fcat,  and  hired    him    to   do    odd    jobs  about  the 
premises.     Hero  he   settled    and   thenceforward 
besran    his    career,  so    to    speak.     I    visited  the 
place  a  year  ago,  and  was  much  pleased  with  my 
trip. .  The  only  traces    of    the   village  left  are  a 
few  piles  of    stones    and    the    cellar  over  which 
stood  Lincoln's  store.     The  site  is  the  brow  of  a 
commanding  hill,  at  whose  base  flows  the  Sanga- 
mon river.     Here    stood    a    mill,  and    above   it 
grow  the  town  in  the   old   days  when  everybody 
drove  through    it    on    the    way  to   the  Havana 
land  office.     At   this    time    young    Lincoln  was 
alone  in  the  world.     He  had   left  behind  lam  in 
Kentucky  and    Indiana    all  bis   relatives.     His 
father  and  step  mother  had    moved  a  few  miles 
■west  of  Terre  Hfuite,  into  Culea  county,  Illinois, 
l)ut  ihey  never  venture  beyond   that,  and  so  he 
jiQshed  his  way  into  popular  favor  unaided    and 
sn  his  own  merits  alone.     For  a  few   weeks  one 
vinter  he  attendee}  Mentor  Graham's  school,  but 
lie  soon  got  books  and  studied  surveying  by  him- 
pelf.     The    psige  of  a  copy-book    containing   the 
monotonous  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and 
problems  worked  out  under  the  same,  was  given 
«ne,  which  shows  how  laboriously   his  education 
was  dug    out.     In  one   corner  he    has   written 
facetiously  out  a  few  lines  of  pretended  poetry — 
tiia  only  rhyme  I  ever  heard  of  his  perpetrating: 
".Mirahttm  Linr<.ln, 
His  blind  :i(id  j'ou. 
Ife  will  be  good, 
But  God  knowa  when." 
After  a  little  study  ho  was  appointed   deputy 
surveyor  of  Sangamon   county.     He   w,is  a  pop- 
ular officer,    and  his  kindly  nature   and   happy 
manner  of  relating  a  story  made  him   friends 
everywhere.     At  one  time  he  became  involved 
Su  debt,  and  a  judgment  was  taken  against  him 
te.'ore  a  justice  of  the   peace.     An  officer  levied 
on  his  property,   and  one  day   offered  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder,    in   the  street  of  the  village, 
lis  surveying  instrument   and  a  pony  valued  at 
Jflj— all  the  goods  and  chattels  the  future  Presi- 
dent of  this  great   country  owned  in  the  world. 
t)no  Sliort — whose  name,    however,  will  long  be 
remembered— believing     there    was    plenty     of 
good  material   left  in    the   unfortunate    young 


purv«yor,  Uought  in  the  property  and  restored  it 
to  hin),  and  thus  placed  him  on  his  feet  again. 
About  this  time  there  lived  ne.ir  New 
{^alem  a  family  named  liutledgo.  Among  tlie 
family  of  seven  children  was  one  dauchter 
named  Anne.  From  all  that  I  <an  learn  of  this 
Voung  woman,  she  must  have  been  a  very  popu 
lar  girl  indeed,  bho  was  beautiful  in  face  and 
form,  and  in  that  day  considered  ncconiiilished. 
Her  sweet  disjiosition  endeared  her  to  .-ill.  At 
•very  social  gathering  she  was  invited,  and  her 
many  charms  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
young  men  in  th&  community.  James  McNamar, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Ohio,  paid  her  more 
attention  than  anyone  else,  and  their  mutual 
attentions  finally  culminated  in  an  engagement. 
Before  the  marriage,  he  made  a  trip  to  his 
former  home  in  Ohio,  to  arrange  certain  property 
matters,  intending  within  a  few  weeks  to  re- 
turn; but  the  weeks  merged  into  months.  Sum- 
Iner  gave  way  to  autumn  and  winter,  and 
8till  the  delinquent  lover  had  not  returned. 
Finally,  one  morning  in  the  early  spring,  word 
reached  Kc  .v  Salem  taat  Mci^'ani.u-  had  beei, 
living  under  an  assumed  name,  that  his  real 
name  was  McNeill,  and  that  he  would  probably 
never  return  to  Illinois,  or  keep  faith  with  Anne 
liutiedge,  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  di.sappuinted. 
All  this  lime  Lincoln  had  been  deeply  in  lovo 
vith  the  girl  himself.  His  most  intimate  friend, 
'Slicky"  otherwise  William  Green,  says  he 
could  not  sleej)  for  thinking  of  her.  Believing 
that  McNam.ar  would  never  redeem  his  pledice, 
lie  jumped  in  himself.  His  was  a  dc.=perate  cas^e. 
His  heart  was  afire  and  he  could  scarcely  live  out 
of  her  sight.  The  girl,  too,  reciprocatod  his 
affections. 

If  she  grieved  over  her  disappointment  with 
3StcNamar,  her  tall  and  uncultivated  suitor  soon 
niaJe  her  forgot  it.  There  is  still  in  eiistenco 
ut  Petersburg,  111.,  where  I  spent  one  day,  a 
touching  relic  of  this  early  courtship.  Anno 
Itutlodge  had  a  i-eputation  far  and  wide  for  neat- 
ness in  sowing.  Her  skillful  lingers  made  gar- 
ments tliat  excited  the  envy  of  all  her  neighbors, 
and  at  every  "quilting"  she  was  tho  central 
figure.  A  "quiltintr"  party  in  those  days  was  a 
preat  affair.  The  women  mot  togethei',  and  iu 
front  of  the  grand  old  fire  place  lay  the  quilt 
Blretched  between  the  never  missing  poles.  They 
chattered  and  seated  themselves  on  I'oth  sides. 
As  they  industriously  plied  tlit-ir  needles,  they 
discussed  the  leading  questions  of  the  neighbor- 
liood,  or  deftly  rolled  the  sweet  morsel  of 
Bcandal  under'  their  tireless  tongues.  If 
slavery  agitation  began  at  logrollings,  then 
indeed  the  struggle  for  woman's  rights  owes  its 
origin  to  a  quilting  party.  Souu-time  a  man 
■would  stroll  in,  but  his  stay  was  generally  sliort. 
Ptiring  Lincoln's  courtship  Anne  liutledgo  at- 
tended a  quilting,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  he 
Blipped  in  and  sat  for  some  time  by  her  side.  He 
was  tilled  to  overflowing  with  allecliou.  lioth 
■wore  absorbed  in  each  other  and  oblivious  to  all 
Bround  them.  Into  her  ear,  as  the  needle 
Ewiftly  flew,  lie  poured  his  offerings  of  love. 
Bho  seemed  all  the  while  intent  on  her  work, 
but  she  was  not.  Ilorlhuughts  were  in  her  heart, 
pr  perhaps  following  his  own  in  the  be.nutiful 
visions  ho  painted  for  her.  Biushingly  she  con- 
tinued her  tiisk,  and  her  needle  flew  more 
pwiftly  than  ever.  When  the  work  was 
flone,  at  dusk,  liincoln  was  waiting  down  tho 
(•oad  and  escorted  her  home.  The  older  women 
having  witnessed  the  fervid  scene,  after  she  had 
pone  examined  Anne's  wor'K.  They  found  not 
the  carefully  measured  needle  work,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  sweet  girl,  but  uneven  and  irregu- 
lar stitches,  long  here  ami  short  there,  each  one 
eeoming  to  measure  the  throbbing  of  her  lovo- 
Btricken  heart.  Tho  hero  and  heroine  of  this 
Btrange  romance  are  gone — one  dying  the  ruler 
of  a  great  nation,  the  other  passing  away  on 
tho  measureless  priiiries  "to  fortune  and  to  fame 
unknown,"  but  the  evidence  of  their  love  is  made 
plain  to  us  to-day  through  the  humble  medium 
Df  uet-dlos  and  thread. 


In  this  as  in  all  otuer  cases  tlie  couise  of 
true  love  did  not  run  smooth.  Anne 
liutiedge  was  tortured  now  and  then  by  reports 
that  McNamar  was  unavoidably  delayed  and  that 
altiiough  he  did  not  write,  he  would  be  able  on 
Ills  return  to  e.xplain  the  singular  changeof  name 
ftnd  clear  up  many  other  my.^ti;ries.  Lincoln  was 
Btill  her  friend  and  unremitting  in  his  attentions, 
iind  their  courtship  moved  placidly  along.  Hut 
cno  day  she  took  to  her  be,d,  sick.  The  doctor 
was  sent  for  and  pronounced  her  disease  brain 
fever.  I''or-days  she  tos.Hcd  about  iu  apparent 
unconsciousness,  and  each  day  grew  weaker. 
After  tho  usual  course  (jf  the  disease  her  system 
Indii^'ited  that  tho  end  was  drawing  near:  finally 
there  came  a  lucid  inter\'al.  she  could  recognize 
lior  family  and  friends.  She  ttii^ed  to 
them  all  and  made  her  prepara- 
tions for  death.  Sho  wanted  to  see 
Jjincoln.  He  was  then  a  few  miles  away,  and  a 
inessenger  was  dispatched  to  notify  him  that  his 
t>otrothed  had  regained  consciousness.  Shortly 
before  sundown  he  arrived.  Approaching  the 
bed.iide  he  kneeled  beside  tho  dying  woman.  She 
phfed  her  hand  on  his  head  and  reque.stod  the 
other.-,  to  leave  th 3  room.  "What  transpired  be- 
tween tiKi  lovers  there  the  family  di<l  not  learn, 
jind  the  ,M  lid  will  never  know.  Before  the  sun 
eet  tho  next  d;iy  Anne  liutiedge,  hohliuira  white 
roso  lu  her  hand,  lay  dead  in  the  best  ti-rnishcd 
Tooin  of  her  prairie  home.  The  jtraia  i/as  too  j 
jjroal  for  Lincoln.  He  wandered  n>'.i"  from  the 
-ljla:;e,  and  many  believed  iiiiu  .■..■  ine  Again  | 
fiis  devoted  friend,  ''Slicky"  (..  ••  u,  hunted' 
tiiir.  up  He  took  tiio  distracted  lo'  t  r  l>.  'ms  own 
jiooiouud  nursed  him  back    to    n.  i>ou      Groen  ' 

lived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  near  the  river,  and 
probably  had  more  influence  over  Lincoln  than 
any  other  ni.in  then  living.  Years  alter  Auce 
iiutledtre's  death,  Lincoln  visited  Green.  They 
walked  together  one  moonlight  night  along  the 
river  bank,  lioth  were  then  married  and  had 
families.  They  talked  of  their  yountrer  days, 
and  Lincoln  spoke  of  Anno  liutiedge.  Ho 
clutched  (.irecn  by  the  arm  .'ind,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  told  him  "he  hoped  the  wiiiils  of  earth 
might  never  sIl'Ii,  nor  the  snow  of  heaven  be 
permitted  to  fall  on  the  grave  of  the  only  woman 
he  ever  loved." 

A  broliier  of  Anne  Ruttledgo  became  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  and  during  the  war  Lincoln  ap- 
pointi^d  him  to  some  otlic3.  There  were  other 
memucrs  of  the  family  also  to  whom  he  paid 
marked  attention  Kis  love  for  th^  memo- 
ry ol  Miss  Iiutli»d,i;o  was  so  well  known,  it  is  re- 
lated, that  on  one  r ccasion,  while  at  the  White 
House,  a  woman  wuo  called  to  ask  for  some  fa- 
vor, shrewdly  planned  to  havo  her  daughter, 
who  accompanied  her,  play  a  song  called  "Gen- 
tle Annie,"  on  the  piano.  Tho  singing  so  af- 
fected Lincoln  that  the  woman's  request — prob- 
ably for  the  pardon  of  a  sou  condemned  to  be 
shot — was  granted.  J.  W.  W  ERK. 

Gkeis.ncastle,  lad. 


UTLM 


Lincoln 


BY  CfiADJX^/ijPQWYJCW 


Eighteen  years  are  but  a  s}iort  span 
for  the  life  of  any  mortal,  but  for 
that  of  a  sweet  maiden,  it  is  a  mourn- 
ful recollection,  the  memory  of  a  fra- 
grant breath. 

Many  live  out  their  allotted  three 
score  and  ten  without  accomplishing 
aught  but  trifles.  Looking  back  along 
the  line  of  their  long  career,  they 
see  nothing  but  a  weak  haze,  a  few 
faint  spots,  and  then  they  pass  away 
with  no  other  sign  that  they  ever 
filled  a  niche  on  earth,  than  a  line  on 
a  tombstone  which  soon  crumbles  into 
dust. 

Many  have  made  a  loud  noise,  hop- 
ing to  thrust  themselves  upon  the 
pages  of  history;  a  variety  of  vanity 
that  ends  as  does  the  beatings  on  a 
bass  drum,  in  dismal  silence  when 
the  hand  of  the  drummer  is  still. 

There  are  many  who  have  been 
the  lowly  of  earth,  but  they  have  ac- 
complished more  than  great  con- 
querors, whose  names  are  sweeter  in 
the  ears  of  the  multiiude  tlian  those 
of  ephemeral  heroes.  From  them 
have  radiated  good;  vibrations  of 
force  and  energy  that  have  gone  on 
down  to  posterity  in  great  waves.  The 
influence  of  a  loving,  tender  mother 
does  not  end  with  her,  the  impress  of 
her  character  molds  her  children  and 
her  children's  children  unto  untold 
generations.  The  mourned  McKin- 
ley's  mother  made  her  son.  Garfield, 
also,  was  subject  to  the  gentle    sway. 


It  Is  sucb  men  as  you  wto  accoinpllah 
a  high  destiny.  I  have  watched  you, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  if  I  did  not 
feel  and  know  that  you  are  above 
other  men,  I  would  never  havii  trusted 
myself  to  your  companionship.  But 
my  heart,  Abe.l  my  heart  aas  gone 
from  me.  It  has  followed  the  way  of 
all  women's  hearts  and  must  follow 
its  destiny.     I  love  another,  Abe." 

Lincoln's  head  dropped  upon  his 
breast  an<l  he  was  silent  for  some 
moments.  At  last  raising  his  eyes  he 
looked  down  into  her  soul. 

'Ann  llutledge,  you  are  'truth 
itself  and  I  must  believe  you,  but 
your  words  are  as  bitter  as  death  to 
me.  I  feel  helpless,  Ann,  and  1  des- 
pair." 

Ann  Rutledge  looked  at  him  earn- 
estly for  a  moment.  She  knew  his 
history;  his  struggles,  his  privations 
and  that  he  was  self-made.  Her 
heart  yearned  toward  him,  but  her 
love  was  another's.  Taking  his  great 
hand  between  her  two  soft  ones  she 
smiled,  though  a  tear  drop  was  glist- 
ening on  her  eyelid. 

"Be  a  man,  my  friend;  the  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  you  taught 
me  that,  and  the  thistle  down  of  a 
woman's  heart  is  at  its  beck.  You 
love  me,  Abe?" 

Lincoln  looked  at  her  with  so  piti- 
ful an  expression  mingled  with  en- 
treaty, that  she  broke  into  tears. 

"I  understand  you,  my  friend,  and 
though  I  cannot  fathom  the  depth  of  a 
man's  love,  yet  judging  from  the  af- 
fection I  have  for  another,  1  would 
die  if  ber^^ft  of  it.  Do  not  think,  my 
friend,  that  I  do  not  love  you,  for  I 
do,  but  not  in  the  way  you  wish.  If 
I  can  not  be  that,  must  our  hearts 
be  severed,  or  shall  they  stand  upon 
the  same  plane  and  be  a  mutual  help 
to  each  other?  If  aught  fateful  should 
come  to  me,  I  will  send  for  you  as  the 
only  one  I  would  care  to  confide  in. 
Will  that  comfort  you?" 

"It  must,  Ann,  since  there  is  no 
other  way,  and  though  I  pray  that 
nothing  will  ever  bruise  your  heart 
and  make  it  bleed,  I  am  selfish  enough 
to  feel  a  suspicion  of  hope  that  if  it 
will  bring  me  to  your  side  to  be  the 
healing  physician,  it  can  come  none 
too  soon." 

Ann's  loving  friendship  somewhat 
relieved  Lincoln's  despair.  He  knew 
the  man  she  loved,  and  suspected 
that  the  lover  would  prove  recreant. 
This  gave  him  hope  which  still  further 
took  the  weight  from  his  heart.  But 
he  did  not  know  Ann  Rutledge.  She 
TR-as  truth  itself,  as  Lincoln  had  said, 
and  when  her  lover  betrayed  her,  as 
he  did  without  compunction,  her 
broken  heart  wrecked  her  frail  body 
and  she  gradually  faded  away  into 
the  shadows.  She  sent  for  Lincoln 
and   lie   hurried   to  her  bedside. 

Little  is  known  of  this  last  earthly 
interview  between  two  hearts  that 
understood  each  other  when  too  late. 
Small  glimpses  of  it  were  caught  by 
Lincoln's  most  intimate  friend  at 
various  periods  of  his  after  life,  just 
enough  to  show  that  the  influence  of 
Ann   llutledge  guided   him   always. 

The    friends    of   the    dying    girl    left 


the  groom  came  not.  He  was  found 
the  ne.xt  morning  wandering  tne 
streets  of  Springfield,  overcome  by 
one  of  his  attacks  of  melancholy,  for- 
getting his  obligation  to  his  betrothed. 

His  explanatidn  to  Miss  Todd,  so 
far  from  inducing  her  to  repudiate 
him,  as  her  friends  advised,  drew  her 
Closer  to  him. 

"Mary,"  lie  said,  "I  have  already 
told  you  about  h(;r  who  left  me.  1 
loved  her  then  and  I  love  her  now. 
My  heart  faints  ai.d  sinks  sometimes 
because  I  feel  her  presence  by  my 
side  and  1  can  not  grasp  her  to  my 
arms.  I  am  trying,  Mary,  to  do  as  I 
promised  her  when  she  lay  in  my 
arms,  panting  away  her  life.  I  am 
not  heart  whole,  Mary,  but  I  am  now 
and  always  will  be  true  to  you.  Help 
me,  Mary,  not  to  forget  my  angel 
wife,  for  so  she  will  always  be  to  ne, 
but  to  fulfill  her  wishes." 

"Abraham,"  was  the  reply,  "you  are 
the  man  of  my  heart.  I  honor,  esteem 
and  love  you,  and  whenever  it  shall 
please  you  to  join  your  fortunes  to 
mine,  I  will  be  ready,  and  try  to  be  to 
you  what  Ann  Rutledge  would  have 
me  be." 

Overcome  with  emotion,  Lincoln 
rushed  from  her  presence  and  did  not 
call  upon  his  betrothed  for  weeks,  but 
she  knew  him  and  waited. 

At  last,  on  November  5,  1842,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  became 
man  and  wife.  The  spirit  of  Ann 
Rutledge  hovered  near  them  and 
blessed  them.  During  Lincoln's 
stormy  life  sne  was  always  with  him, 
guiding  him  and  directing  his  heart 
and  mind. 

A  young  soldier,  nothing  but  a  boy, 
was  caught  sleeping  at  his  post.  He 
was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death  in 
pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  who  declared  that  t'lis 
sort  of  thing  was  becoming  too  fre- 
quent and  must  be  stopped,  and  that 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  sen- 
tence imposed. 

The  young  soldier  had  a  little  sister, 
who  had  read  about  "Uncle  Abe," 
and  she  knew  that  he  loved  children. 
So  she  said  to  herself: 

"If  Uncle  Abe  knew  how  I  love  my 
brother,  ho  wouldn't  let  him  be  shot." 
She  went  to  the  White  House,  and 
with  the  courage  of  innocence,  passed 
the  guard,  the  secretaries  and  tie 
crowd  of  generals  and  visitors, 
straight  up  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

He  smiled  and  took  her  hand. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  little 
maid?" 

She  told  her  plain,  simple  story — 
how  her  brother,  whom  she  loved,  h;id 
been  sentenced  to  be  shot,  that  they 
were  all  mourning  for  him,  and  that 
if  he  was  to  die  in  that  way  it  v.'o\.ld 
break  her  heart. 

Lincoln  smiled  kindly  and  laid  his 
hand  on  her  head. 

'What  is  your  name,  my  child?" 

•'Why,  don't  you  know?  Everybody 
knows  me.     I  am  Ann — " 

Siie  got  no  fartlier,  for  the  strong 
aims  suddenly  raised  her  close  to  his 
breast,  his  cheek  against  hers.  The 
brother  was  safe  after  that. 


LINCOLN'S  FIRST  LOVE  AFFAIR 


OUTII,    when    youth    is 
in  love,  is  the  most  in- 
terestiiif^'  period  of  hl'e. 
iography  \\ithout  the  story 
the  early  affair  ol'  the  heart 
ould  be  (lull  and  uninspired. 
The     statesman  -  m  a  r  t  y  r, 
hose  gi-eatness  overshadow- 
all  men  of  his  time,  showed 
most    human    side    when 
st   his   heart   was   softened 
woman. 

No    more     beautiful    love 
story  was  ever  written  than 
that    of    Abraham    Lincoln 
and    Ann    Rutledge.      Like 
so  many  great  first  passions  it 
failed  of  beautiful  reahzation,  but  it  has  been  left  as  exem- 
plary literature  for  the  lovers  of  today — to  shoAv  that  sim- 
plicity and  true  affection  go  hand  in  hand. 
'  This  article  is  only  one  of  a  score  that  go  to  make  up  the 

Lincoln  Centennial  Number  of  the  Magazine  Section  of  the 
Sunday  North  American,  February  7. 

Order  this  great  paper  of  yoyr  newsdealer  today. 


CCl\lGEii 


Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge 

UV    (JUACK    ARLINGTON    OWEN 

OLIJ  Kchoiil  books  arc  not  often  iiartii  ularly  in- 
tercstinff.  But  there  is  an  old  "Kirkhani's" 
;;ranunar  in  an  Illinois  museum  upon  wliich  tliou- 
sancls  of  loyal  Aniericans  have  gazed  with  sineere 
and  earnest  regard.  Acrosb  tlie  title  page  of  the 
yellowed  volume  is  written  in  elear  eharaeters: 
"Ann  M.  Kutledge  is  now  learning  grammar." 
'I'he  handwriting  is  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Tlu' 
book  was  his,  and  Ann  Kutledge  once  sat  before 
the  open  fire  of  an  evening  in  lier  father's  house  in 
New  iSalcm,  Illinois,  and  listened  as  the  young 
Lincoln,  then  a  tall,  awkward  lad,  clad  in  fia.x  and 
tow-linen  pantaloons,  said  the  declensions  aloud. 

Lovers  of  Lincoln's  life  have  always  felt  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  story  of  Ann  Rutledge.  She 
was  a  young  girl  of  perhajjs  sixteen  years  when,  in 
1S31,  Lincoln  met  her.  He  boarded  at  her  home, 
the  Kutledge  Tavern,  and  came  to  know  her,  as 
one  would  a  sister,  in  the  friendly  intimacy  of  the 
home.  Ann  Kutledge's  chief  charm  was  her  voice. 
New  Salem  folk  loved  to  hear  it  ring  out  clearly  in 
the  tune  of  .some  old  hymn.  Ann  was  engaged, 
when  she  and  Lincoln  met,  to  a  young  business  man 
of  New  Kalem,  called  John  "McNeil."  Young 
"McNeil"  was  absorbed  in  making  a  fortune.  He 
had  .set  .S10,000  as  liis  goal,  which  was  considered 
to  be  a  vast  sum  in  those  days.  He  was  prospering, 
and  everyone  believed  he  would  accomplish  his 
desire.  Nevertheless,  the  simple-hearted  men  and 
women  of  New  Halem  were  not  quite  happy  over 
the  engagement  of  their  favorite  to  this  man,  who 
"had  no  more  poetry  in  him  than  the  multiplica- 
tion table." 

When  "McNeil"  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
his  native  state  of  New  York,  he  told  Ann  a  secret. 
His  name  was  not  "McNeil,"  but  McNamar.  He 
had  assumed  a  name  because  he  wished  to  get  ahead, 
financially  indiindered  by  his  brotliors.  Now  he 
was  going  honie  for  a  short  period  to  visit  his  mother. 
He  left  Ann,  saying  he  would  write  and  return 
soon.  Months  passed  and  he  did  neither.  The 
heart  of  the  girl  was  sorely  tried.  McNamar's 
revelation  had  been  a  shock  to  her.  She  could  not 
understand  his  i)oint  of  view  in  concealing  liis  name. 
Besides  he  had  sworn  her  to  secrecy  and  this  trou- 
bled her  open-hearted  nature. 

Lincoln  was  postmaster  of  New  Salem  and  could 
not  but  know  that  Ann  Kutledge  heard  nothing 
from  McNamar.  As 'he  saw  her  daily  becoming 
more  sad,  he  tried  to  comfort  her.  His  pity  became 
love,  and  at  last  she  returned  it.  Tradition  gives 
many  pictures  of  the  two  walking  through  the 
flcjwery  lanes  together  or  seated  before  the  fire- 
place in  the  tavern.  There  were  a  few  brief  months 
of  hap])iness,  and  all  New  Salem  was  pleased,  for 
the  lean,  lanky  postmaster  had  grown  into  their 
hearts.  Ann  now  believed  that  McNamar  had 
never  intended  to  return  or  was  dead. 

Just  when  the  world  was  happiest  for  the  two 
lovers,  word  came  that  McNamar  was  returning  to 
New  Salem  to  live  and  bringing  with  him  his  mother 
and  sisters.  Just  why  he  had  not  wiitten  is  not 
clear.  'Then  V>i'g:i'i  a  time  of  self-condenmation  for 
Ami.  She  loved  Lincoln,  yet  felt  that  her  old  vows 
must  be,  of  necessity,  renewed.  It  was  the  sununer 
of  l!S;i5  when  she  leaned  that  McNamar  was  re- 
turning, a  hot  summer,  when  "fever  and  ague" 
abounded  m  the  cabins  of  the  pioneers.  Worrying 
day  '.ad  night,  Aim  Kutledge  fell  an  ea.sy  prey  to 
'ne  fever.  In  her  last  hours  she  asked  for  Lincoln. 
The  two  talked  together  alone.  Many  surmises 
have  been  made  as  to  that  conversation.  Yet  no 
one  knows,  for  Lincoln  never  told.  He  was  seen  to 
(^ome  from  the  room,  his  shoulders  bowed  with 
grief.     At  once  he  sought  the  ((uiet  of  the  woods 


and  for  days  after  lier  hmeral  lie  wanaerea  uncon- 
soled.  At  last  good  friends  i)ersuaded  him  to  rest 
and  .slowly  nursed  him  back  to  health.  But  from 
that  day  a  look  of  sadness  settled  on  his  face.  Soon 
lie  left  New  Salem  for  Sprmgficld,  Illinois,  and  from 
tliere  his  path  led  straight  to  the  nation's  capital 
l\vo  recent  works  of  hction,  "The  Soul  of  Ann 
Kutledge,"  by  Bernie  Babcock,  and  "A  Man  For 
the  Ages,"  by  Irving  Bacheller,  have  taken  the 
stories  of  this  pathetic  low  affair  and  woven  them 
mto  imaginary  plots  witli  sincere  and  reverent  care. 
For  years  the  grave  of  Ann  Kutledge  in  the  Oak- 
land Cemetery  at  Petersburg,  Illinois,  remained 
marked  only  by  a  boulder  with  her  name  upon  it 
During  the  year  P,r_>l,  members  of  the  families  who 


njieiv    ut 


gether  and  placed  a  granite  monument  to  the 
memory  of  her,  whose  brief  span  of  years  inspired 
the  poet,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  to  write: 

"Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unkno\vn; 
'Lhe  vibrations  of  deathless  music, 
'With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
Out  of  me  forgiveness  of  millions  towards  millions. 
And  the  ben(>ficent  face  of  a  nation. 
Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 
I  am  Ann  Kutledge,  who  sleep  beneath  these  weeds, 
Wedded  to  him  not  through  union, 
But  through  seiwration. 
Bloom  forever,  O  Republic, 
From  the  dust  of  my  bosom!'  " 


Aim  HUTLI^'Ti!: 


"by  Ed^vin  Markharn 


She  came  like  music:  v;hen  she  \^ent 
A   si^enoe   fell  ufjon  the  man. 

Death  took  the  sun  away  vvith  her-- 
Ann  Rutledge--decithless   liXiU, 

3ho    left  upon  his    life    a   light, 

A  music    sounding  through  his  years; 

A   spirit   singin£^■   through   his   toils, 
A  memory   in   his    tears. 

She   was    the   dream  vjithin  his   dream; 

And   v;hen   she   turned    and  \^ent   av^&y 
She    took  the   roraanoe    fi^om  the  night. 

The   rapture    from  the    day. 

But   from  her   beauty   and  her   doom 
A  man  rose  merciful  and    just; 

And   a  gi'eat   people   still  cm   feel 
The   passion   of  her   dust. 


Ann  Rulledae,  sueetheart  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  died  Aug.  25, 
1S35,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Goodpasture  grave  yard  (some- 
tunes  called  Old  Concord  ceme- 
tery), shown  above,  near  Peters- 
burg. Her  brother,  David,  and 
other  relatives  were  buried  beside 
her.  Here  she  Jay  until  1890 
when    an    undertaker,    ambitioua 


to  sell  lots  in  his  new  cemetery 
dismterred  the  dust  that  re' 
mained  of  her,  and  moved  it  to 
Oakland  cemetery,  near  Peters- 
burg. Later  a  granite  stone  was 
erected  over  this  second  grave 
and  now  people  make  pilgrimages' 
there,  to  what  purports  to  be  her 
grave.  Abraham  Lincoln  often 
visited  the  original  grave. 


A  Girl  of  New  Salem 

l',\  V'lir.uKUiCK.  II-M  L 

ONE  inqinrUmt  la.'l  ^tands  out  about  her: 
nuiiuun  that  and  overyoi.c  recalls  her 
name  Jiut  beyond  that  one  fart  it  is  aston- 
ishing huu  little  is  really  known  of  her 

She  came  of  goud  stock.  She  had  light 
hair-some  called  it  red.  Her  fathe'/s  name 
was  James;  she  had  a  brotlier  called  David; 

and  Sarah.  She  planned  to  go  away  to  school 
(we  know  to  what  school;,  but  she  never 
went  She  was  snicken  with  fever  and  on 
August  25,  1S35,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 

she  died. 

In  poetrv,  in  fiction,  and  m  the  movies 
she  lias  been  made  tu  live  She  ha,-  a  hal- 
lowed, slender  niche  in  our  history,  though 
no  authentic  portrait  of  her  survives,  nor, 
in  spite  of  diligent  search,  has  a  single  speci- 
men of  her  handwriting  been  discovered. 
Never  in  her  short  lUe  did  she  do  anything 
notable.  She  lives  solely  because  of  what  she 
was,  because  ,of  qualities  of  character  which 
her  friends-and  one  friend  in  particular- 
recognized  in  her  She  would  probably  have 
been^  apjialled  could  she  have  foreseen  that 
friend's  future.  "\\'ho  am  T,"  she  w'ould 
have  asked,  "to  give  ideal.-,  to  himr'  \ei 
she  did  give  him  ideals,  as  many  another 
humble  girl  has  given  ideals  to  young  man- 
hood—and will  continue  to  do  through  years 
to  come. 

She  was  engaged  tu  a  man  known  as  JNlc- 
Neil  (.his  real  name  was  AIcNamar);  later 
she  sought  release  from  him  and  was  engaged 
(or  not  engaged— that  is  not  quite  certain) 
to  anotiier.  When  she  lay  sick,  they  sent 
for  him,  and  alone  together  the  two  talked 
for  an  hour.  What  they  said,  no  one 
knows. 

When  she  died,  friends  feared  for  liis  life 
and  he  himself  feared  what  he  might  do  to 
himself.  But  lie  lived  on  and  did  his  work  and 
in  him  lived  her  ennobling  influence.  How 
great  it  was,  no  one  can  tell,  but  a  poet, 
conjecturing,  has  written  these  hnes: 

"Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 
The  vibration  of  deathless  music: 
'With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.'  ■ 
Out  of  me  the  fonjivcness  of  millions  toward 

millions, 
And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 
Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 
I  am  Ann  Rutledge,  who  sleep  beneath  these 

weeds. 
Beloved  in  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Wedded  to  him  not  through  union, 
But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forcucr,  0  Republic, 
From  the  dust  of  my  bo<iom." 


Die  when  T  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by 
those  who  know  me  best,  that  I  always 
plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where 
I  thought  a  flower  would  grow. — Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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o<^ov(\e  Ohservations 


Of    all    the    arguinent.s    that    history    recoida, 

probably    none    has    received    moru    attention    than 

the   controversy   over   the  stuiy   of  tin-   luve   affaira 

of    Ahrahani    Lincoln    and    Ann    RuLldge.    We    who 

live  here,  hear  it  almost  daily,   and  no  two  people 

can  aecm  to  agree.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer, 

in  this  column,  to  put  into  print,  for  posterity,  such 

facts  as  may  come  to  light  regarding  both  sides  of 

any  controveray,  and  with  that  idea  in  mind,  I  am 

pa^ising  on  to  readers  of  this  column   the   following 

story,   written     by    MIhs    Ida    Bale.    Mias    Bale  ^laa 

written  numerous  Lincoln  papers,  and  is  one  of  the 

last    survivors   of    that    one-large   group    who    knew 

Lincoln   lore   by   reason   of   having   heard   it   direct 

from  its  source,  the  New  Salem  pioneers.  Without 

entering  into  the  argument   (I  freely  admit  that  I 

know  httle  about  it),  I  pass  on  to  you  the  evidence 

as  I   receive-   it;   let   posterity  decide   the  issue    Miss 

Bale,  in  a  note  accompanying  the  story,  requests; 

"Please    publish    all    the   enclosed    story,   or   none." 

So  here  it  is,  just  as  it  canie  to  my  desk:       ^;>^ 

,.-^;p^  The   Ann    Rutloclge   EpUode  ^^^ 

""'"^      My    parents   lived    near    the    widow   of  Bowling 

Green  and  her  famdy  several  years,  and  during  the 

time  Lincoln   became  a  candidate  and  was  elected 

to  the  Presidency    The  Green  family  spoke  of  him 

continually  but  my  mother  never  heard  Mrs.  Green 

mention  the  name  of  Ann  Rutledge. 

The  William  G-  Greene  family  were  sincere  in 
their  surmise  that  Lincoln  was  somewhat  enamored 
of  Ann  Rutledge,  but  they  completely  ignored  the 
important  fact  so  readily  acknowledged  by  the 
Rutledge  family,  that  Ann  was  engaged  to  marry 
John  McNamar. 

When  the  New  Salem  venture  failed  for  the 
Rutledge  family,  they  moved  to  McNamara's  farm 
Lorth  of  New  Salem.  In  the  Spnng  of  1&34  Whik- 
livLng  here  Ann  was  not  preparing  for  college,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  but  went  to  do  house- 
work In  the  home  of  a  neighbor.  It  was  here  on  the 
McNamar  farm  that  Ann  and  her  father  both 
passed  away,  late  in  the  summer  of  1835,  two  or 
three  months  before  McNamar's  return. 

As  to  Lincoln's  part  in  the  roniance.  one  of 
Ann's  brothers  wrote  to  Herndon  some  thirty  yearr 
later,  saying:  "Yes,  Ann  was  engaged  to  Lincoln, 
but  she  would  not  many  him  until  she  had  seen 
McNamar  and  obtained  an  honorable  release".  She 
never  saw  McNamar  again,  and  thus  by  the  evi- 
dence of  her  own  family,  no  matter  what  her  in- 
tentions may  have  been.  Ann  Rutledge  died  the 
fiancee  of  John  McNamar,  and  we  who  believe  in 
the  integrity,  caution  and  intelligence  of  Lincoln 
can  but  think  that  he  would  have  demanded  the 
"honorable  release"  first,  before  committing  him- 
self. 

The  story  of  McNamar  and  the  Rutledge  family 
is  perfect  in  the  sequence  oi  events.  McNamar  was 
a  business  man  and  there  were  no  flaws  in  his  ar- 
rangements, and  there  is  little  doubt  but  Ann 
would  have  married  him  had  she  lived.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Mrs,  Hill,  wife  of  the  New  Salem 
merchant,  who  knew  the  circumstances  and  also 
the  gossip  of  New  Salem,  Her  opinion  proves  that 
the  Lincoln-Ann  story  was  not  born  in  the  Imagi 
nation  of  Herndon  as  some  historians  claim,  but 
was  put  together  of  conjectures  of  some  of  their 
friends,  and  Herndon  did  the  rest. 

Judge  C.  J.  F.  Clarke  was  a  boarder  at  the 
Rutledge  Tavern  with  Lincoln  the  last  winter  that 
the  Rutledge  family  speent  in  New  Salem  (1833-34). 
The  fall  of  18;i3  is  the  earliest  date  claimed  for  the 
departure  of  McNamar  for  the  east,  where  his  own 
illness  and  the  illness  and  death  of  his  father  de- 
layed his  return  many  months.  The  Clarke  family 
knew  of  no  courtship  between  Ann  and  Lincoln. 

As  Barton  says,  it  Is  not  known  that  Ann  ever 
received  a  ring,  letter,  or  little  trinket  as  a  keep- 
aake  from  him.  Tht-  only  Lincoln  lore  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  bequeathed  by  Wilham  G.  Greene  to 
his  grandchildren  by  way  of  a  son,  no  "doubt  covers 
his  meditations  of  long  years  lived  abter  Lincoln, 
and  Is  the  sum  total  of  his  knowledge  of  the  affair: 
"Lincoln  was  very  melancholy  after  the  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge." 

Hut  It  Is  not  the  love  affairs  of  Ann  Rutledge 
that  are  Important  today,  but  the  monument  that 


stands  at  her  grave,  with  its  inscription.  The  poetic 
gem  was  not  written  for  use  on  the  monument,  and 
the  memorial  is  an  injustice  to  Ann  and  her  estim- 
able parents,  whose  wishes  in  the  matter  could  not 
be  known.  It  is  more  than  an  injustice  to  Abraham 
Lincoln — "The  Man  for  the  Ages" — who,  with  his 
^'iCe  and  all  but  one  of  his  children,  lie  entombed 
just  twenty  mites  from  New  Salem.  It  perpetuates 
\\\  effrontery  to  the  posterity  of  our  Greatest 
Citizen! 


C 


Lincoln  and  Ann  Uutledge 

My  motlier  was  Nancy  Cameron  [\iillcilgc, 
youngfi-  sister  of  Ann  Riillcdge.  The  Rut- 
ledge  family  have  for  the  most  pail  been 
content  to  leave  the  Liiicoln-lUitledge  epi- 
sode in  the  hands  of  historians  and  would- 
be  historians.  But  in  y(jur  issue  of  March 
10,  iy21»,  the  statement— "The  fact  is  there 
is  no  real  historical  evidence  that  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  ever  in 
love" — deser\es  a  reply.  I  have  heard  my 
Grandmother  Hutledge,  who  died  in  my 
mother's  home  when  1  was  about  1'.)  or  20, 
say  that  at  one  stage  of  their  fiiendship, 
Lincoln  was  pressing  his  suit,  and  Ann  told 
him  that  if  MacNamar  did  not  return  at 
the  end  of  a  year  she  would  marry  him. 
I  do  not  know  at  what  period  of  the  ab- 
sence of  MaeXamar  this  year  woulil  cover. 
But  my  recollection  is  very  clear  that 
Grandmother  said  Ann  died  liefore  the  end 
of  the  year. — ^\'ill  S.  Prewitt,  Los  .\ngeles, 
CaL 


